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time  n  corruption  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  tho  social  organization.  The  ^^sick 
man”  is  a  scrofulous  subject ;  and  even  if 
ulceration  and  gangrene  are  stayed  in  one 
limb,  disease  does  not  fail  to  break  forth 
in  another ;  so  that  the  inevitable  end  is 
only  delayed  for  a  while.  This  is  the  case 
with  Chiua.  2.  Dismemberment  may  be 
the  breaking  up  of  a  crazy  and  cumbrous 
machine,  which  is  sure  to  ensue  if  it  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  a  too  high  speed  upon  its 
movements,  in  relation  to  the  age  of  the 
framework,  and  to  tho  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  manner  of  the  jointings, 
and  the  worn  condition  of  the  revolving 
parts,  and  the  loss  of  steady-pins,  aud  the 
wear  of  the  cogs.  Throughout  the  ma¬ 
chine,  in  such  a  case,  there  is  too  much 
back  lash.  Things  might  have  gone  on 
well  enough  at  tho  old  rate  of  going ;  but 


Tub  disintegration  of  empires  is  the 
spectacle  of  the  time  now  passing.  In 
four  notable  instances,  this  process,  either 
of  political  solution  or  of  actual  dismem¬ 
berment,  is  going  on  in  our  view ;  and 
each  of  these  instances  recommends  itself 
to  notice,  as  well  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
movement,  regard^  by  itself  apart,  as  by 
the  importance  of  its  consequences,  atfect- 
iiig  other  nations  far  and  near. 

i^olitical  disintegration,  or  imperial  dis¬ 
memberment,  may  be  of  several  kinds  ; 
but  of  these  varieties,  the  four  following 
are  especially  to  be  noted :  1.  It  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  slow  decay  of  the  vital 
forces  within  a  political  body.  In  such 
cases  there  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
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the  m.ichine  will  not  hold  together  if  it  be 
attempted  to  turn  off  as  much  work  as  is 
done  by  a  modern  machine,  constructed 
on  improved  principles,  and  with  belter 
materials.  This  is  the  case  of  Russia.  3. 
The  disintegration  of  an  empire  may  take 
place  in  a  manner  which  may  be  likened 
to  the  blowing  up  of  a  machine  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  faulty  construction,  or  an  ill- 
adjusted  relationship  of  its  motive  func¬ 
tions,  which,  as  they  are  partly  chemical 
and  partly  mechanical,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  steam-engine,  require  great  care  and 
skill  in  the  engine-room.  A  dismember¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  takes  place  suddenly ; 
there  is  an  explosion ;  the  enginemen  are 
killed,  or  torn  limb  from  limb  ;  ruins  and 
wrecks  are  scattered  far  and  wide ;  the 
^accs  around  are  strewed  with  fragments. 
This  is  the  case  of  America.  But  there  is 
yet  another  (4)  kind  of  disintegration, 
which  in  its  nature  is  auspicious,  and 
which  is  fruitful  of  good.  It  is  the  ma¬ 
turing  of  an  organization  while  the  vital 
forces  of  the  body  are  still  in  full  vi^or. 
It  is  not  decay ;  it  is  remote  renovation. 
In  this  instance  we  must  find  our  resem¬ 
blance  in  what  takes  place  so  often  under 
the  paternal  roof.  The  parents,  while 
they  are  in  mid-life,  or  are  only  approach¬ 
ing  the  next  stage  beyond  it,  call  their 
sons  and  daughters  around  them ;  the 
sons  are  robust,  well-trained,  and  full  of 
hope,  and  thrifty  in  their  habits ;  the 
daughters  are  women-grown,  and  each  is 
“  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  tem¬ 
ple.”  The  parental  voice  thus  utters  it¬ 
self  :  “  We,  your  parents,  have  done  our 
best  for  you ;  we  nave  taught  you  all  we 
know;  we  have  endowed  you  with  such 
wisdom  as  we  have  ourselves  acquired  by 
ainful  experience,  or  with  such  as  we  in- 
erited  from  the  founders  of  the  house. 
You  are  now  well  able  to  make  your  for¬ 
tunes  for  yourselves  in  the  wide  world  ; 
go,  then,  and  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
attend  you !  This  is  in  the  future  for  the 
British  Empire. 

The  disintegration  of  empires,  which  is 
our  subject  at  this  time,  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  always  from  a  process  which  may 
often  come  to  be  intenningled  with  it  in 
fact,  and  therefore  confounded  with  it  in 
our  thoughts — namely,  the  decline,  the 
decay,  or  the  transmutation  of  religions, 
or  of  national  beliefs,  or  systems  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  These,  or  any  such  like,  shillings 
of  sand-banks  in  the  ocean-bed  of  thought 
may  either  accelerate  or  they  may  retard 


the  fate  of  empires  ;  but  they  should  be 
set  off  from  the  account,  when  we  are  in¬ 
tending  to  consider  the  more  ostensible 
revolutions  and  catastrophes  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  world.  We  do  not  forget  that  such 
movements  are  actually  going  on ;  but 
they  stand  only  incidentally  related  to  our 
proper  subject.  Solid  bodies  sometimes 
disappear  from  under  the  hand  and  eve  of 
the  chemist  by  a  slow  process,  whicK  he 
calls  sublimation.  So  it  is  sometimes 
with  forms  of  religion.  Paganism  disap¬ 
peared  throughout  the  Rom.an  world  in 
the  fifth  century  and  the  sixth,  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  sublimation,  not  by  catastrophe  ; 
it  had  been  a  ponderable  and  visible 
body,  but  it  disappeared  ;  and  the  places 
that  had  known  it  knew  it  thenceforward 
no  more.  At  this  time  Brahminism,  with 
its  atrocities  and  its  abominations,  and 
its  caste,  is  yielding,  not  so  much  to  our 
Christianity  as  to  the  import  of  our  civili¬ 
zation,  and  of  our  Europe.an  lights  in 
science,  politics,  and  history.  It  will  be 
gone,  in  its  time,  though  not  very  soon. 
Buddhism  is  not  defunct ;  but  it  has  lain 
in  a  swoon  or  trance  now  for  centuries. 
In  its  present  condition  it  is  to  be  reckon¬ 
ed  as  a  permanent  mood  of  the  Oriental 
mind,  nor  is  it  likely  soon  to  give  way  to 
any  thing  better ;  for,  in  fact,  this  meta¬ 
physic  infatu.ation  has  long  cea.sed  to  pos- 
^  sess  any  momentum  of  its  own  upon 
I  which  a  force  from  without  might  t.ako 
effect.  Whether  regarded  as  a  jihiloso- 
phy  or  as  a  religion,  it  is  a  vapor  ;  it  is  a 
miasma,  which  has  settled  down  upon  the 
levels  of  the  Asiatic  mind,  and  it  Ix'numbs 
the  human  mass  wherever  it  rests. 

Mohammedism  still  possesses  every 
where  a  virulent  vivacity.  The  body  and 
the  limbs  show  convulsive  life ;  but  the 
body  has  no  head;  it  has  no  central  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  it  has  no  power  of  assimila¬ 
tion  toward  other  bodies  ;  it  is  itself  in  a 
less  decrepit  condition  than  are  the  po¬ 
litical  bodies  to  which  it  adheres  ;  the  pa¬ 
rasite  is  more  alive  than  the  animal  on  the 
juices  of  which  it  lives.  Yet,  in  this 
scheme  of  religious  fervor  there  is  cohe¬ 
rence  enough  to  m.ake  a  renewal  of  its 
bold  upon  the  Scythian  and  the  Persian 
races  possible.  Shall  this  religion  ever  see 
an  Elijah  of  its  own  ?  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  throughout  the  East  might  do  well 
to  prepare  themselves  for  an  encounter 
with  an  antagonist  that  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  What  shall  be  said  of  Romanism  ? 
It  would  be  discreet  to  say  nothing,  at  a 
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moment  when  this  religion,  rich  as  it  is 
in  fascinations,  and  so  well  fitted  as  it  is 
to  human  nature  in  the  Latin  races,  is  ap¬ 
proaching  its  crisis,  whether  for  its  reno¬ 
tion  or  for  its  di8ap^)earance.  The  error 
w’bich  is  likely  to  be  fallen  into  on  the  Pro¬ 
testant  side  is  that  of  mistaking  the  jeo¬ 
pardy  or  the  overthrow  of  the  Paparchy 
m  Italy  for  a  sign  of  the  decay  or  disap¬ 
pearance  of  liomanism.  The  very  con¬ 
trary  of  this  many  well  be  imagined.  Only 
let  a  Hildebrand  at  this  moment  wala 
forth  from  Rome  barefoot  and  cowled  as 
a  Dominican,  and  he  would  be  hailed  as 
master  of  the  spirits  of  a  third  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family ! 

It  is  needful  that  we  keep  clearly  in 
view  what  it  is  we  intend  by  the  word 
empire,  when  we  affirm,  concerning  cer¬ 
tain  empires,  that  they  are  now  under¬ 
going  a  process  of  disintegration.  And 
why  is  it  that  /bur  only  should  be  named, 
when  in  fact  the  n.ame  is  ordinarily  ap¬ 
plied  to  six  or  eight  existing  bodies,  and 
IS  not  yet  conventionally  applied  to  one 
of  the  four  which  we  have  actually  so 
designated  ?  These  are  states  the  chiefs 
of  which  have  come  to  be  called  empe¬ 
rors  ;  nevertheless  we  do  not  bring  such 
states  into  our  account  just  now.  We 
know  nothing,  in  these  pages,  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire ;  for  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
potency ;  it  subsists  to  stop  the  way  only 
of  Russia,  southward.  Nor  do  we  speak  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  ;  for  it  is  a  political 
problem  more  than  it  is  a  power.  Nor  do 
we  reckon  the  Rr.azilian  empire,  although 
we  know  it  in  our  markets ;  for  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  political  consciousness  of  any  such  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Rut 
Russia  is  an  empire,  as  we  shall  show,  al¬ 
though  neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  is  an 
empire.  China  is  an  empire,  but  not  In¬ 
dia.  Britain  is  an  empire  in  a  sense  to 
which  France  can  not  at  this  time  pre¬ 
tend  ;  and  could  not,  even  if  it  had  become 
the  more  powerful  state  of  the  two.  The 
States,  lately  United,  of  the  North-Ameri- 
can  continent  were,  and  are  now  strug 
gling  to  become,  an  empire,  in  a  sense 
which,  if  it  were  realized,  would  imperil 
the  liberties*  of  the  w’orld,  and  w’hich 
must  obstruct  the  progress  of  civilization 
every  w’here. 


*  We  think  this  writer  needs  to  revise  his  know- 
ledf;e  of  American  history.  Certainly,  he  is  itrand- 
ly  mistaken,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  facts. — Kuitob 
or  TUI  Eulkctic. 


j  Understood  in  the  sense  which  we  are 
now  assigning  to  the  term,  an  empire  is  a 
state  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
might  seem  to  be  the  natural  limits  of  a 
government.  By  conquest,  or  by  coloni¬ 
zation,  or  by  any  other  means,  lawful  or 
lawless,  the  central  power  has  stretched 
its  arms,  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon¬ 
gitude.  Such  an  empire  will  therefore 
include  differences  of  climate  so  great  as 
to  imply  very  dissimilar  conditions  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  and  dissimilar  national  habitudes. 
These  diversities  of  climate,  moreover, 
must  include  diversities  of  produce — ex¬ 
changeable  among  the  constituents  of  the 
empire.  Such  diversities  may  be  of  a 
kind  which  will  become  either  the  grounds 
of  commercial  intercourse,  and  therefore 
bonds  of  coherence,  or  else  the  sources  of 
commercial  rivalries,  and  the  occasions  of 
fiscal  anomalies,  and  the  incentives  of 
smuggling  and  piracy.  An  empire  of  this 
sort — geographically  extended  beyond  any 
natural  limits — must  often  be  coutending 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  bind  together 
races  that  refuse  to  amalgamate,  and  wliich 
jieihaps  regard  each  other  with  hatred 
— centuries  old.  Such  an  empire  has 
need  of  interpreters  at  its  center  ;  and  its 
chief  offic’ers  may  be  barbarians  one  to  an¬ 
other.  Such  an  empire  is  mighty  so  long 
as  it  is  thought  to  be  so ;  but  it  ceases  to 
be  mighty  at  the  moment  when  the  breath 
of  opinion  fails  to  pronounce  it  to  be 
omnipotent.  It  lives  in  peril  hourly  upon 
the  prestige  of  its  reputation.  An  em¬ 
pire,  in  this  sense,  can  have  no  period  of 
stable  equilibrium,  for  at  every  moment  it 
must  be  either  in  growth  or  in  decay.  Ac¬ 
cretion  or  dissolution  are  its  only  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  so  with  a  people,  or 
a  nation,  which  passes  at  a  slow  pace 
through  the  wonted  stages  of  infancy, 
youth,  maturity  (and  perhaps  decrepi¬ 
tude.)  A  nation  has  a  consciousness  of 
itself,  and  it  has  a  memory  of  its 
gone-by  times  ;  which  consciousness  is 
to  it  strength,  and  it  may  give  it  a  green 
old  age.  The  vital  forces  of  an  extended 
empire  are  likely  to  be  in  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  its 
several  constituents.  So  it  is  that  the 
central  administration  is  liable  to  be  driven 
toward  the  dangerous  extremes  of  incerti¬ 
tude,  laxity,  rigor,  and  variable  tyranny, 
in  its  treatment  of  the  nations  that  are  un¬ 
der  its  sway  ;  and  it  is  always  open  to  the 
tem[»tation  to  spend  its  strength  in  ambi- 
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tious  inroads  upon  its  neighbors,  as  the 
likeliest  means  of  diverting  the  dangers 
that  are  threatening  itself  from  within. 

The  four  empires  which  we  have  now 
named,  aceord  with  these  definitions  in 
different  degrees.  Not  one  of  them  en¬ 
tirely  with  all  of  them  ;  yet  each  of  them 
answers  to  the  description  in  its  principal 
articles.  This  will  appear  in  taking  a 
glance  at  each  in  its  turn.  Each,  at  this 
very  moment,  is  reaching  a  crisis  in  its 
fate ;  and  the  issue  of  this  crisis  must 
deeply  affect  the  welfare  of  other  nations. 
Hut  are  we  now  regarding  these  impend¬ 
ing  changes  in  a  merely  political  and  secu¬ 
lar  light ;  or  is  it  chiefly  in  a  religious 
light  ?  Mainly  in  the  first ;  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  or  inferentially,  in  the  second. 
We  n>ay  take  account  of  the  operation  of 
natural  causes  in  bringing  about  revolu¬ 
tions  ;  and  then  we  may  re.ad  in  these  rev¬ 
olutions  A  Divine  intention,  which  .again 
and  again,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  human 
family,  has  shown  a  fixed  purpose,  .and 
which  comes  in  at  the  moment  to  forbid 
the  realization  of  some  scheme  of  bound- 
le.ss  ambition.  Hut  a  providential  purpose, 
the  very  contrary  of  this,  which  stops  the 
way  against  the  enterprises  of  lawless  am¬ 
bition,  may  seem  to  .be  the  intention  of  a 
course  of  events  in  some  other  quarter — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  China,  where 
what  is  needed  is  an  opening  of  the  road 
of  national  improvement  and  advance¬ 
ment,  by  the  breaking  up  of  a  vast  ob¬ 
structive  polity.  A  8uperannu.ated  empire 
does  not  better  suit  the  present  needs  of 
the  great  polity  of  nations,  than  does  an 
over-ambitious  empire.  The  word  that  is 
spoken  out  from  on  high  among  all  people 
at  this  time  is  this :  You  must  neither 
obstruct  the  highway  of  the  world  ;  nor 
may  you  drive  other  men  from  off  it.  So 
it  is  that  the  police,  in  a  crowded  city,  has 
two  lines  of  duty  to  keep  its  eye  upon — 
namely,^r«<,  to  give  those  a  jog  who  are 
lounging  upon  busy  thoroughfares ;  and 
then  to  restrain  those  whoso  selfish  en¬ 
ergy  might  overpass  due  bounds.  Each 
year,  at  this  lime,  as  it  passes,  is  setting 
the  nations  forward  a  step  or  two  on  a 
path  of  improvement ;  and  while  it  does 
so,  it  imparts  a  new  emphasis  to  this 
world-wide  regulation,  M’hich  forbids  at 
once  obstructions  and  encroachments. — 
The  time  is  gone  by  when  a  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  the  hmnan  race  might  be 
allowed  quietly  to  take  a  new'  lease  for 
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another  five  thousand  years  of  st.agnant 
sensuous  enjoyment.  One  might  wish  to 
think  it  could  be  so,  but  in  the  times  that 
are  coming  it  can  not  be. 

The  many  nations — the  Chinese  includ¬ 
ed — that  fill  the  space  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Irraw.adi,  must  hence¬ 
forth  yield  themselves  to  the  mightier  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Western  nations.  They 
must  either  submit  to  be  governed,  or 
they  must  listen  to  the  terms  granted  to 
them  ;  or  they  must  in  some  manner  (may 
we  borrow'  the  wordj  ask  for,  and  use,  a 
Ticket  of  Leave,  signed  somewhere  in 
Europe.  How  is  it  that  it  should  be  so  ? 
Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  this  our 
Western  w’orld,  with  its  arrogance  and  its 
noisy  energies.  Imagine  that  the  E.asterii 
races  are  now  the  sole  inhabiters  of  earth. 
We  .ask,  then,  with  amazement,  what  has 
become  of  the  human  family  ?  Are  these 
|>eople8,  indeed,  the  only  survivors  of  the 
once  mighty  nations  that  constituted  the 
empires  of  the  ancient  world  ?  Where 
are  those  giants  of  pride  and  power  that 
led  hosts  counted  by  millions  ?  Where 
are  the  kings,  and  their  suVyect,  that  left 
their  colossal  monuments  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Oxus,  and  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges  ? 
Where  are  the  bright  stars  of  those  ages 
— the  rulers,  the  wise  men,  the  poets  V 
Where  are  the  splendors  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  heavens?  Is  this  decay — is  this 
decreptitude — is  this  feeble  and  sepulchral 
aspect  of  things,  or  this  gewgaw  sem¬ 
blance  of  royal  st.ate — is  this  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  the  human  family  long  ago 
promised  to  be,  and  to  do  ?  Lucifer,  son 
of  the  morning !  how,  then,  art  thou  fall¬ 
en  !  Old  things  have,  indeed,  passed 
away ;  for  the  human  family  has,  in  these 
last  ages,  taken  a  new  start,  and  is  now’ 
occupying  the  earth  on  new'  and  more 
strenuous  principles.  Therefore  it  is  that 
the  residuary  peoples  of  the  East  must 
give  w’ay,  and  quietly  yield  themselves  to 
w'hatever  is  involved  in  those  movements 
th.at  spring  out  of  another  order. 

On  several  grounds,  such  as  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  race,  and  its  proficiency  in  the 
arts,  and  its  literary  culture,  the  people  of 
China  might  fairly  chaim  to  stand  apart 
from  the  account  which  we  are  taking  of 
the  Oriental  nations  at  large.  Neverthe¬ 
less  China  also  may  see  its  destiny  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  course  of  events  at  the 
present  time.  From  without,  and  from 
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within,  China  is  threatened,  not  perhaps  ’ 
with  dismemberment,  yet  with  disintegra¬ 
tion,  .and  this  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

Foremost  among  the  m.any  marvels  of 
China  is  that  conservative  instinct  which 
has  availed  to  hedge  in  these  vast  regions 
through  long  periods.  The  marvel,  in¬ 
deed,  is  this — that  a  condition  which  is 
felt  to  be  indispensable  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  national  existence — in  itself  so 
fragile,  should  have  endured  the  many 
shocks  and  have  met  the  many  chances 
of  age  .after  age,  even  until  now’.  It  might 
have  been  that  a  people  a  few  millions 
strong,  advantaged  in  some  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  by  its  natural  defences,  might  have 
done  this;  yet  the  jK'ople  of  Palestine 
have  found  their  only  possible  means  of 
conservation  to  consist,  not  in  concentra¬ 
tion,  but  in  dispersion.  The  national  se¬ 
clusion  of  China  has  lieen  ellectually  m.ain- 
tained  in  behalf  of  a  third  or  a  quarter  of 
the  human  family,  and  it  has  been  carried 
out  around  a  border  of  eight  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  miles  !  This  could  not  have  been 
done  by  the  mere  vigilance  of  a  centr.al 
goveiTimcnt ;  but  it  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  those  qualities  of  the  race 
which  find  no  other  exemplification  on  all 
the  earth.  These  qualities,  physical  main¬ 
ly  as  they  are,  and  thence  become  moral 
and  mental  also,  have,  we  might  say,  been 
congested  in  the  social  organization  and 
the  political  structure  of  the  emjilre.  Tlie 
paternal  doctrine  (not  the  same  as  the 
jiatriarchal  of  the  W estern  Asiatic  races) 
m.ay  be  thought  of  in  one  way  as  if  it 
were  the  firmest,  as  it  is  the  simjylest,  of 
all  social  principles.  Put  it  may  also  be 
thought  of  as  more  precarious  than  any 
other.  In  truth,  this  Paternal  Helicf,  if  it 
be  taken  as  the  law,  and  as  the  religion, 
and  as  the  feeling,  too,  of  a  great  people, 
might  admit  of  an  argument  for  it,  and 
.against  it,  with  a  curious  interchange  of 
[trobable  reasons.  Herein  it  resembles 
other  instances  of  what  are  spoken  of  as 
cases  of  “Unst.able  Equilibrium” — they 
are  the  surest  of  any,  so  long  as  no  finger 
touches  them,  but  the  most  evanescent  of 
any  the  moment  when  they  are  disturbed. 
One  might  think  a  government  thoroughly 
paternal  Avould  be  a  safe  structure,  if  it 
were  attempted  within  the  most  narrow 
limits,  but  quite  impracticable  if  stretched 
over  vast  spaces ;  and  yet  the  very  con¬ 
trary  might  be  argued  on  jirobable 
grounds ;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  its  grasp,  will  be  the  imagined  en¬ 


ergy  and  force  of  a  principle  which,  in 
fact,  can  have  no  force  at  all  beyond  that 
which  is  factitious.  The  Paternal  Polity 
might  be  potent  within  a  region  bounded 
by  skirting  ranges  in  our  prospect ;  or  if 
not  so,  then  it  may  be  potent  because  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  men  bow  to  and  re¬ 
spect  it.  Nevertheless,  the  perpetuity  of 
a  government  like  that  of  China  can  not  be 
conceived  of  otherwise  than  as  it  is  guard¬ 
ed  against  the  intrusion  of  any  foreign  ele¬ 
ment.  There  must  be  an  undisturbed  cn- 
tireness  where  there  is  so  high  a  rate  of 
simplicity.  Small  admixtures — in  quan¬ 
tity — may  put  in  jeopardy  the  coherence 
of  the  mass.  And  are  we,  indeed,  sure 
that  we  wish  it  to  bo  put  in  jeopardy  in 
China?  Yes,  doubtless,  we  must  wish 
this,  if  only  at  such  a  price  benefits  of  a 
higher  order  are  to  be  purchased,  or  are 
to  find  any  w’ay  of  entrance  there.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that,  when  those 
higher  benefits  are  taken  into  the  account, 
we,  or  any  believers  in  civilization  and  in 
the  immortality  of  man,  could  desire  to 
rebuild  the  broken  wall  of  China,  and  to 
carry  it  around  its  coasts.  China  must 
now  give  way,  for  the  mighty  shakings  of 
this  troubled  planet  forbid  the  longer  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  China  of  past  ages.  Ought 
Ave  to  grieve  although  it  be  so  ?  We  arc 
forbidden  to  grieve  on  this  behalf;  for  the 
world  must  now  move  forwards — the  na¬ 
tions  can  no  longer  stand  still,  even  if 
they  would  do  so.  Put  yet,  if  they  might 
stand  still,  and  if  a  choice  were  to  be 
made  among  the  several  Asiatic  modes 
of  national  existence,  then  we  say  at  once 
— Let  it  be  national  life,  according  to  the 
Chinese  idea  of  what  is  good  for  man. 
Better  accept  an  easy-tempered,  unimagin¬ 
ative,  secular  now,  then  embrace  the  lior- 
rific  unseen,  and  the  future  of  those  East¬ 
ern  races,  whose  frontal  line  is  more  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  whose  cerebal  mass  tow¬ 
ers  higher.  Better  live  among  a  peojdo 
who  represent  themselves,  as  the  people 
of  China  do,  lounging  in  sunny  gardens, 
than  with  nations  whose  painting  and 
sculpture  is  murky,  filthy,  and  demoniacal. 
Although  we  may  not  believe  that  China 
is  now,  or  that  it  has  ever  been,  as  bright 
and  as  gay  as  it  looks  on  its  vases,  and  its 
screens,  and  tea-cups,  nevertiielcss  it  must 
be  true  of  a  people  whose  decorative  art 
always  takes  to  this  style  of  cheerful  sum- 
mer’s-day  enjoyment,  that  the  gentle 
amenities  of  common  life  stand  foremost 
in  its  estimate  of  earthly  good.  Shall  wo 
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vex  in  thinking  of  a  people — so  many  as 
they  are — to  whom  so  much  of  daily  good 
has  l)oen  given,  age  after  age  ?  Higher 
destinies  have,  indeed,  been  w'orked  out 
among  the  Western  nations,  but  not  any¬ 
where  has  a  larger  sum  of  the  every-day 
weal  of  human  existence  been  granted  from 
above. 

If  at  this  time  the  Imperial  structure  of 
China  were  in  peril  in  one  manner  only — 
that  is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  which  still  ravages  its  provinces — or  if 
it  were  in  peril  only  as  a  consequence  of 
foreign  intrusion,  many  years  might  yet 
elap.se  before  any  great  and  obvious  change 
would  thence  ensue.  The  rebellion  may 
die  out;  or  it  may  exhaust  itself;  or  it 
may  be  crushed ;  or,  more  ])robably,  it 
may  itself  become  absorbed  at  the  center 
of  government,  marking  itself  only  by  the 
substitution  of  some  names  and  forms  for 
other  names  and  forms.  But  an  extensive 
rebellion,  if  it  maintains  itself  along  with 
foreign  intrusion  (not  invasion)  brings 
every  thing  into  three-fold  or  five- fold  peril. 
In  truth,  if  a  civil  war  bo  a  visible  danger, 
which  m.ay  be  averted,  a  foreign  intrusion 
is  a  solvent,  against  which  a  system  like 
that  of  Cliina  can  scarcely  protect  itself. 
How  shall  a  mass  of  elements  so  inert  re¬ 
sist  the  penetrative  force  of  elements  that 
are  pungent,  acrid,  fiery,  and,  we  might 
say,  are  galvanic  in  their  operation.  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  have,  in  their  turn,  made 
conquests  in  India ;  but  they  will  not,  in 
like  manner,  conquer  China;  they  may, 
however,  transmute  ity  and  disintegration 
will  thence  silently  ensue.  If  we  be  asked, 
why  should  it  do  so,  or  how  this  should 
take  place,  and  yet  no  military  subjuga¬ 
tion  be  attempted,  our  answer  must  be  of 
this  sort ;  This  great  people  reposes  up¬ 
on  its  conceit  of  itself.  Its  serene  opinion 
of  itself,  is  to  it,  its  center  of  gravity. 
There  would  be  a  mistake  in  thinking  of 
this  Chinese  national  self-esteem  as  if  it 
were  only  a  frivolous  personal  vanity,  be¬ 
longing  to  three  hundred  millions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  men.  A  man's  individual  conceit 
carries  with  it  always  much  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  ;  but  the  Chinaman's  opinion  of  the 
universal  Chinaman  has  about  it  something 
almost  of  the  sublime.  Vanity  may  be 
magnified  into  the  vast — like  a  flea  shown 
upon  a  hydro-gas  screen  of  twenty  feet 
diameter — until  you  take  it  for  a  living 
megatherium.  The  people’s  opinion  of 
itself  has  the  force  of  a  physico-moral  in¬ 
stinct.  All,  therefore,  is  safe,  so  long  as 
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no  mortifying  comparisons  are  driven  in 
upon  the  popular  consciousness.  Hither¬ 
to,  or  until  the  occurrence  of  recent  events 
(say  1860)  nothing  attaching  to  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  Chinese  people  with  the 
“Western  Barbarians’’  had  availed  seri¬ 
ously  to  damage  the  national  delusion 
concerning  itself;  the  international  inter¬ 
course  had  only  skirted  this  vast  inclo¬ 
sure;  and,  moreover,  there  was  always 
much  in  these  commercial  transactions 
that  might  w’ell  be  interpreted  in  a  sense 
flattering  to  the  celesti.al  pretensions.  At 
Canton,  barbarian  traders  were  seen  to  be 
virtually  bowing  the  knee  to  the  brother 
of  the  sun. 

But  the  time  of  the  end  at  length  came 
on  ;  and  a  first  lesson — the  A  B  C  of  the 
various  learning  which  Europe  has  in 
store  for  China — was  delivered  m  thunder 
.and  lightning  at  the  gate  of  Pekin. 
France  .and  England  joined  hands  in  knock¬ 
ing  this  loud  knock  at  the  imperial  door ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  start¬ 
ling  noise  will  soon  be  forgotten.  It  can 
not  be  forgotten ;  for  other  lessons  in 
quick  succession  are  in  course  of  following 
the  first.  The  important  circumstance  at¬ 
tending  this  instance,  was  the  delivery  of 
the  thunder-clap  so  close  upon  the  imjHJ- 
rial  auditory  nerve.  The  very  persons 
most  nearly  concerne<l  in  the  lesson  could 
not  fail  to  hear  it.  And  when  these  heard 
it,  all  China  heard  it  in  echo.  In  what 
manner,  then,  will  this  rude  assault  upon 
the  ancient  vanity  of  this  people  take  ef¬ 
fect?  We  venture  to  predict,  th.at  it  will 
take  effect  in  a  mode  the  very  contrary  of 
that  which  might  at  first  seem  probable. 
The  Chinaman’s  national  conceit,  which 
shows  itself  to  be  quite  impenetrable  to 
any  ordinary  .abrasions,  is  the  very  qu.ali- 
ty  we  should  wish  to  find  in  those — 
whether  individuals  or  nations — that  may 
best  be  wrought  upon  for  puqioses  of  ex¬ 
tensive  improvement.  If  once  the  glossy, 
glittering  surface  of  conceit  gives  way, 
and  is  fairly  shattered,  then  does  the  sub¬ 
stance  underneath  yield  itself  to  the  mold¬ 
ing  h<and.  It  is  China,  it  is  not  India, 
that  will  take  the  lessons  which  Europe 
will  be  ready  to  teach  it.  This  process  of 
imparlation,  not  only  of  military  science, 
but  also  of  the  applicate  sciences  and  of 
mechanical  appliances,  and  generally  in 
the  elements  ot  civilization,  must  have  its 
time;  but  it  is  certain  to  go  on.  The 
early  lessons  have  already  been  listened 
to,  and  now  there  can  be  no  stepping 
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back  into  obsolete  Asiatic  illusions.  "We 
do  not  propose  to  risk  any  conjecture  on 
the  momentous  subject  of  those  advance¬ 
ments  of  a  far  higher  kind  which  in  the 
end  may  follow.  In  truth,  such  advance¬ 
ments,  such  Christianizings,  when  they 
come  in,  must  arrive  on  another  path,  and 
must  take  their  course  under  influences  of 
.altojjether  another  order. 

\V  hat  we  are  intending  just  now,  is  to 
point  out  the  n.itural  tendency,  as  we 
think,  of  recent  disturbing  causes  to  bring 
about,  sooner  or  later,  some  organic 
changes  in  th«  imperial  administration. 
This  brings  us  upon  what  may  seem  a  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  for  while  we  speak  of  the  im- 
penetralion  of  European  science  and  of 
European  forms  of  public  business,  w'e  are 
supposing  that  these  hopeful  indications 
might  entail  the  disintegration  of  the  po¬ 
litical  structure.  This  is  a  result  which, 
in  fact,  the  fixed  habits  of  the  race  might 
very  long  delay,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
civil  war — the  rebellion — is  tending  to  ac¬ 
celerate  it.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
China  j>ersonified  as  the  “  sick  man,”  and 
have  pronounced  him  to  be  dangerously 
out  of  health  ;  in  fact,  that  process  which 
is  welcomed  by  surgeons  as  “  curative  in¬ 
flammation,”  does  not  ensue  when  exten¬ 
sive  injuries  have  endangered  the  national 
life.  The  vast  body  of  China  is  so  far 
wanting  in  nation.al  nervous  conscious¬ 
ness — tlie  national  pulse  is  so  tremulous 
and  so  languid,  that  limbs  might  be  se¬ 
vered,  and  the  “  man”  barely  know  what 
it  was  that  had  happened  to  him.  China 
is  deficient  in  that  of  which  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  in  one  manner,  and  of 
Rome  in  another,  and  the  Italian  States  in 
another,  were  over  full.  China  might  rub 
on  well  enough,  .as  heretofore,  if  it  were 
let  alone ;  but  not  if  brought  into  active 
comparison  with  the  energies,  theindivid- 
u.al  vigor,  the  individual  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  loftier  motives  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  European  public  life. 
Whether  it  be  the  official  persons  of 
France,  or  those  of  England,  or  even 
those  of  Russia  or  of  America,  whom  the 
official  persons  of  the  Chinese  Government 
will  come  to  know,  and  are  now  coming 
to  know,  it  will  be  apparent  to  them  that 
China,  in  all  its  vastness,  is  quite  wanting 
in  certain  qualities  for  which  they  have  no 
well  understood  designation,  but  for  which 
they  w’ill  instinctively  feel  there  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity.  Already  this  vague 
consciousness  of  a  want.,  which  the  national 
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fund  is  not  likely  to  furnish,  is  leading  their 
official  persons  to  look  for  it  elsewhere.  Mi 
ilitary  instruction  will  be  had  from  Russia, 
maritime  instruction  from  America  ;  what 
sort  of  instruction  from  Fr.ance,  must  be 
determined  greatly  by  the  continuance,  or 
the  interruption  of  amity  between  France 
and  England.  But  from  Engl.and,  whence 
hitherto  China  has  not  received  the  in¬ 
struction  which  it  could  best  give,  China 
may  probably  come  to  receive  some  sort 
of  consciousne.ss  of  what  most  of  all  it 
lacks,  and  which  it  is  the  least  likely 
j  to  find  any  where  else,  either  at  home  or 
in  other  countries — namely,  that  firm  sense 
of  public  duty  which  gives  coherence  to 
to  our  own  political  life. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  wo  arc 
reckoning  upon  any  such  probability  as 
this,  th.at  England,  m  future,  will  be  send¬ 
ing  first-class  statesmen  to  Pekin.  This 
need  not  be  supposed,  nor  will  it  be  so,  in 
fact ;  but  whereas,  hitherto,  China  has 
seen  at  Canton  few  but  tea-dealers  and 
commercial  men — very  worthy  gentlemen 
often — and  such  also  at  Shanghai  and 
elsewhere  on  her  co.asts,  she  is  likely  in 
future  to  see  England’s  men  of  wholly  an¬ 
other  class,  not  only  at  Pekin,  but,  to  and 
fro,  as  travelers  in  all  the  land.  Take 
now  the  average  man  in  the  nav.al  or  mili¬ 
tary  service  of  England,  or  in  the  consu¬ 
lar  service ;  he  is  probably  a  gentleman 
born ;  and  if  so,  the  astute  Chinaman, 
with  his  quick  perceptions,  will  come  to 
know  that  there  is  a  something  in  such  a 
man  which  is  new  to  him,  and  which  he 
fails  to  comprehend,  lietween  the  two 
men  there  is  the  vast  interval  resulting 
from  that  patriotic  consciousness  on  the 
one  side,  of  which,  on  the  other  side, 
scarcely  a  trace  is  discoverable.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  the  want  of  this  quality, 
whatever  we  may  call  it,  which  renders 
the  administrative  forces  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  inefticient  for  its  purposes.  Other¬ 
wise,  why  should  not  the  rebellion  have 
been  crushed  long  ago !  Evidence  is 
wanting  which  might  prove  it  to  be  an  in¬ 
telligible  quarrel,  or  a  violent  remedy  for 
some  ancient  grievance.  The  asnect  of 
the  Taeping  rebellion  is  thsit  of  (^evasta- 
tive  ruin ;  it  is  a  plague  which  empties 
populous  and  fertile  provinces ;  it  is  an  un¬ 
mixed  mischief  and  misery.  If  only  there 
were  life  at  the  heart  and  life  in  the  limbs 
of  the  empire,  it  might  clear  itself  of 
these  disorders.  The  rebellion  is  the 
malady  of  a  diseased  subject ;  the  powers 
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of  life  which  should  throw  it  out  of  the 
system  are  wanting ;  so  it  lingers  in  the 
constitution,  and  breaks  out  anew  here  and 
there. 

We  do  not  forget  that  a  very  different 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  Taeping  re¬ 
bellion  has  been  professed,  and  is  still 
maintained,  in  England  and  abroad.  The 
facts  stated  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  and 
by  those  residents  in  China  to  whose  evi¬ 
dence  he  appeals,  wear  an  aspect  highly 
favorable  to  the  leaders  of  this  now  exten¬ 
sive  revolt.  To  adjudge  between  the  par¬ 
ties  in  this  case  is  far  from  being  our  pur¬ 
pose  ;  nor,  in  truth,  could  we  think  our¬ 
selves  qualified  to  attempt  such  a  task. 
Statements  in  the  most  peremptory  style 
.are  even  now  advanced  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  could  only  be  after  a  hearing  of  .all  par¬ 
ties,  and  on  the  testimony  of  some  whose 
evidence  does  not  find  a  place  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  “  Blue-books,”  that  a  competent 
opinion  could  be  arrived  at.  The  actual 
testimony  which  bears  upon  the  question 
betrays  the  influence  of  trading  interests, 
as  w’cll  .as  of  prejudices.*  Among  these, 
the  powerful  opium  trade  is  conspicuous. 
Military  prejudices  also  come  in.  Civil 
service  and  official  prejudices  say  their 
say.  Nor  must  it  be  denied,  that  the  im¬ 
pressions  and  the  feelings  of  missionaries 
get  an  undue  hearing  with  the  religiotis 
public.  In  reference  to  the  purport  of 
this  article,  all  that  need  l>e  said  is  this, 
that  if  statements  disparaging  to  the  T.ae- 
ing  chiefs  are  admitted,  tlien  we  sh.all 
ave  before  us  a  miserable  confusion  ;  for 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels  so  called,  there 
is  lawlessness  and  violence,  in  no  w.iy  re¬ 
deemed  by  better  qualities ;  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  Tartar  Government,  tliere  is  a 
corresponding  inefficiency  and  helplessness. 
On  this  supposition,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  empire,  or  a  political  dissolution,  seems 
incntable.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  mind  and  purpose  among  the  Taeping 
chiefs,  and  if,  as  is  affirmed,  the  rebellion 
has  actually  possessed  itself  of  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  Chin.a,  including  the  most 
productiv’e  districts  and  many  millions  of 
the  population,  then  it  would  follow  as  an 
almost  inevitable  consequence,  th.at  the 
empire  will,  in  the  course  of  events,  be 
rent  in  twain,  or  perhaps  split  into  many 

•  We  refer  here  to  the  pamphlet  by  Col.  W.  H. 
8yket,  F.R.S.,  M.P.,  entiU^  Th*  Tatping  Bebellion 
in  China;  iU  Origin,  Progrtv,  and  Ptaent  Condi¬ 
tion.  lo  a  aeries  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Free  Prees  and  the  London  Dady  Fevs. 


fragments.  In  that  case,  European  inter¬ 
ference  would  not  be  slow  to  act  in  its 
customary  mode ;  and  so  it  would  be,  that 
the  gigantic  carcase  would  be  torn  in  the 
scuffle  between  Russia,  England,  France, 
America,  and  perh.aps  others.  Hencefor¬ 
ward,  in  any  case,  the  affairs  of  China 
must  be  m.in.aged,  not  on  obsolete  Orien- 
t.al  principles,  but  on  the  intelligible  ground 
of  European  politics.  Ancient  fictions  in 
government  must  give  place  to  realities, 
commercial  and  political. 

Even  now,  there  are  what  might  appe.ar 
unimportant  items  of  civilization  let  in  upon 
the  upper  classes  at  Pekin,  and  elsewhere, 
which  will  surprisingly  take  effect  upon 
this  shrewd  and  highly  imitative  people. 
We  would  not  risk  conjectures  upon  this 
speculative  ground,  and  therefore  refrain. 
There  is,  however,  one  element  of  Euro- 
pe.an  progress  which  is  sure,  in  its  time, 
to  re.ach  Pekin.  If  others  do  not  attempt 
it,  Russia  will  carry  it  thither ;  and  so 
Rlurope  will  be  seen  to  bo  coming  in  upon 
China — railway  foremost.  We  might  chal¬ 
lenge  capitalists  to  m.ake  sure  of  their 
shares  in  the  future  “  St.  I’etersburgh, 
Moscow,  and  Pekin  Great  North-East¬ 
ern  !”  When  this  de.stined  line  runs 
weekly,  what  will  have  become  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  ?  It  will  not  have  been 
conquered  in  a  military  sense,  nor  yet  dis¬ 
membered  or  parcelled  out  among  Euro¬ 
pean  disputants ;  but  it  will  have  passed 
aw.ay  among  other  gigantic  things  of  re¬ 
mote  times.  “  How  so  ?”  the  traveler 
may  ask  ;  for  he  will  still  find,  .as  before,  a 
dense  population,  in  costume  as  heretofore, 
in  its  modes  of  industry  the  same  as  ever, 
in  speech,  and  in  etiquette,  and  in  its  de¬ 
corations  the  same ;  but  China,  in  its  .ad¬ 
ministrative  order,  and  in  its  military  ar¬ 
ray,  and  in  its  business  doings,  and  in 
those  adjustments — partly  j>olitic4il,  part¬ 
ly  mercantile  —  which  connect  it  with 
other  countries,  China  will  have  submit¬ 
ted  to  extensive  modifications.  The  Ce¬ 
lestial  Empire  will  have  been  puffed  from 
off  its  seat  by  the  railway  engine. 

Come  w’herever  it  comes,  the  railway 
is  fatal  to  illusions.  Not  only  does  it 
carry  everjr  where  recent  information,  and 
effect  an  interchange  of  minds  and  the 
breaking  up  of  prejudices,  and  the  rid¬ 
dance  of  incommodious  local  usages,  but 
it  brings  with  it,  in  its  own  style  of  irre¬ 
sistible  force,  commercial  influence;  share¬ 
holders’  votes  come  in — merchants’  pro¬ 
posals  come  in.  The  railway  takes  effect 
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in  transferring  power  from  old  centers  of 

fiower  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
iourse.  Shall  not  this  be  seen  when 
Russia,  with  her  own  line  across  Sibe¬ 
ria  to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor,  shall  be 
bidding  for  the  carrying  of  Manchester 
goods,  Birmingham  w’ares,  and  Sheffield 
cutlery,  to  Pekin,  and  to  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  River.  China,  joining  hands  with 
Europe,  through  Russia^  will  become  a 
business-doing  country  on  a  far  greater 
scale  than  heretofore ;  and  when  this  revo¬ 
lution  has  had  place,  whether  or  not  a 
lolitical  revolution  may  supervene,  it  will 
)e  no  longer  possible  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  emi)ire  on  the  dreamy  basis 
of  the  paternal  doctrine.  At  present,  the 
Father  of  the  State  is  wont  to  impute 
blame  to  himself — sinful  man  as  ho  is — 
when  calamities  afflict  his  children  in  any 
province.  He  will  be  too  wise  to  prac¬ 
tice  any  such  Oriental  candor  when  these 
his  children  shall  have  come,  in  European 
style,  to  impute  blame  to  the  paternal  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  to  its  agents,  whenever  they 
think  themselves  aggrieved,  and  shall  say,. 
“  You  must  learn  to  manage  our  interests 
in  a  l)etter  manner.” 

As  to  that  effective  disintegration  which  ; 
European  interference  involves,  it  is  al¬ 
ready  in  operation,  and  it  is  likely  to  ad¬ 
vance  at  an  accelerated  pace.  While  we 
write,  it  is  announced  (or  affirmed)  that 
Russia  has  made  a  territorial  bargain  with 
the  Pekin  Government,  on  undertaking 
to  put  down  the  Taeping  relK*llion.  At 
the  same  time  France  engages  to  drill  .and 
discipline  Chinese  recruits  or  conscripts. 
England  is  furnishing  to  order  officers  for 
the  navy,  as  well  as  accomplished  ac¬ 
countants  and  heads  of  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments.  To  the  Chinaman  it  will  be 
left  to  use  the  hoe,  to  steer  junks,  to 
arrange  matters  of  etiquette,  and  to  fill 
subordinate  positions.  In  a  word,  China 
will  be  China  still ;  but  the  representatives 
of  European  civili/wation  will  be  always 
at  its  elbow,  doing,  advising,  directing  all 
those  matters,  w’hcther  of  the  central 
civil  government,  or  of  military  command, 
or  of  direction  in  commerce,  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  which  madarins,  higher  and 
lower,  are  now  coming  to  feel  that  the  bar¬ 
barians  can  do  the  w'ork  better  than  them¬ 
selves.  The  disintegration  of  China — w’e 
do  not  include  the  supposition  of  actual 
dismemberment  by  the  Taepings  or  by 
foreign  aggression — is  in  its  course  to  bo 
effected  by  the  absorption  into  its  sub¬ 


stance  of  the  manifold  energies  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization.  Heretofore  these  strenu¬ 
ous  foreign  forces  have  wrought  upon  the 
extremities  of  China  only,  and  as  from 
without.  They  are  now  avorking  upon  it, 
not  merely  from  within,  but  as  from  their 
new  place  of  lodgment,  at  its  very  cen¬ 
ter. 

Against  the  risks  of  either  dismember¬ 
ment  or  disintegration,  both  of  which  now 
threaten  her,  Russia  is  putting  forth  her  ut¬ 
most  strength,  and  all  her  skill ;  and  she 
may  be  able  to  hold  her  own  yet  for  a  long 
while  to  come,  by  the  brute  force  of  her 
armies.  Russia  may  at  length  break  the 
strength  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  on  the 
one  hand,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Po¬ 
land  in  vain  renews  its  struggle  for  na¬ 
tional  existence.  Eastward,  as  w’e  have 
already  said,  the  Siberian  wilds  afford 
what  has  already  proved  itself  to  be  an 
unobtsructed  pathway, to  a  spacious 
.and  very  promising  territory,  which  gives 
her  the  command  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  ; 
and,  next^  to  China  and  its  markets. 
Thus  it  is  that  Russia,  although  beaten 
off  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosphorus, 

;  and  forbidden  to  indulge  the  golden  dream 
of  Constantinople,  is  circumventing  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  while  stretching  out  a  long 
arm  to  China,  and  to  the  far  East,  through 
China.  It  may  be  seen  that  this  way 
round  i.s  in  fact,  to  Russia,  the  nearest 
way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  remotest  East. 
It  might  seem,  then,  that  there  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  room  for  entertaining  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  probable  disintegration  of 
Russia.  Nor  would  any  such  course  of 
events,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  thought 
of  as  on  any  ground  likely  to  occur.  But 
ought  this  probability  to  be  rejected  at 
this  moment  ?  It  must  not  be  affirmed 
that  the  elements  of  social  and  political 
disorder  were  not  existing,  or  were  not 
in  movement  beneath  the  surface,  at 
the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Nicholas ;  nevertheless,  these  disturb¬ 
ing  forces  were  not  then  in  action^ 
and  if  his  successor  had  inherited,  with 
the  iron  rod  of  office,  the  iron  will  and 
the  ruthless  hand  of  that  autocrat,  the 
threatening  d.anger,  both  from  within  and 
without,  might  have  been  warded  off 
for  years  to  come.  A  double  peril  has 
now  ensued,  from  the  gr.anting  of  imper¬ 
fect  political  existence  to  the  less  numer¬ 
ous  classes,  and  of  release  to  millions  of 
bondsmen  ;  and  also,  from  the  denial  of 
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national  existence  to  a  people  long  griev¬ 
ously  wronged. 

During  the  same  lapse  of  time,  which 
may  be  reckoned  roundly  at  three  hundred 
and  sixty  or  three  hundred, and  seventy 
years,  courses  of  events  have  had  place  in 
Russia  and  England  tending  in  precisely 
contrary  directions;  or  if  the  year  1688 
were  assumed  on  our  side,  and  a  year 
later  on  the  other  side  of  Russia  (the  year 
in  which  Peter  became  autocrat)  that 
point  of  time  would  mark  the  culmination 
of  both  those  movements  in  events  that 
have  been  determinative  of  what  was  to 
follow,  and  that  were  characteristic  also  of 
what  had  been  long  in  preparation  on 
both  sides.  Here,  on  our  side  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  commonwealth,  there  had  been  in 
process  of  growth  the  middle-class  force, 
and  with  it  the  gradual  development  of 
civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty.  What 
England  is  novo,  as  a  free  country,  dates 
itself  back  to  the  times  of  the  first  of  the 
Tudors  for  its  commencement.  In  Rus¬ 
sia,  from  about  the  same  date,  those  good 
things  which  we  most  highly  value,  and 
which  then  were  in  a  condition  of  proba¬ 
ble  expansion  and  endurance  in  Russia, 
have  been  slowly  disappearing,  or  going 
into  decay  or  desuetude.  At  the  moment 
of  the  Cz.ar  Peter’s  accession,  and  just 
when  our  English  liberties  had  come  to  be 
fixed  upon  a  rock,  the  entire  fabric  of 
Russian  political  liberty  went  down,  to 
rise  no  more;  unless  now,  peradventure, 
it  may  be  coming  up  to-day.  But  shall  it 
be  so  ?  or  otherwise  to  frame  a  question — 
are  those  things — we  do  not  mean  the 
tmMance,  but  the  reality  of  them — which 
we  here  so  highly  value — are  they  of  a 
nature  that  can  be  bestowed,  in  lump,  by 
imperial  benevolence  ?  During  these  three 
centuries  and  more,  the  people  of  England 
have  not  merely  fought  for,  and  struggled 
to  obtain,  the  good  things  of  our  political 
and  social  existence,  but,  in  so  struggling 
to  get  them,  we  have  come  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  know  distinctly  what  they  art — to 
enjoy  them — and  to  improve  them;  the 
long  conflict  has  been  itself  our  schooling 
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in  the  art  and  mystery  of  political  exis¬ 
tence.  If  we  had  not  so  striven,  not  only 
should  we  not  have  obtained,  but  we  should 
not  have  been  qualified  to  enjoy  and  to 
use  those  inestimable  benefits.  What  we 
thus  possess  and  enjoy  at  this  time,  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been 
j)oured  out  of  the  lap  of  a  benign  autocrat, 
for  our  benefit  and  comfort. 

We  need  not  call  in  question  the  benev¬ 
olence  or  the  good  intentions  of  Alexan¬ 
der  II.,  at  least  his  intentions  toward  his 
Slavonian  subjects.  The  questionable 
points  are  the  nature  of  the  bestow  men  t, 
and  the  preparedness  of  the  recipients. 
To  return  for  a  moment  to  our  compari¬ 
son  of  instances ;  the  slow  acquisition  of 
political  life  among  ourselves  has  served 
to  consolidate  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
constitutional  structure.  Every  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  constitutional  mass  has  given 
it  BO  much  the  more  solidity,  and  has 
served  to  fix  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole. 
But  can  it  be  ainrmed  that  the  benign 
autocrat,  who  is  now  reversing  the  acts  of 
the  stern  autocrat  of  1089,  is  setting  Rus¬ 
sia  upon  a  ba.sis  of  granite?  Is  it  not 
rather  upon  the  flanks  of  an  Etna  ?  Peter, 
mighty  and  rude,  and  practical  in  his 
mode  of  thinking,  laboreu  to  bring  in  up¬ 
on  his  Russia  the  benefits  of  the  material 
civilization  of  Western  Europe ;  but  he 
had  no  wish  whatever  to  import,  along 
with  these  solid  advantages,  the  soul,  and 
the  mind,  and  heart  of  \\  estern  Europe — 
certainly  not  the  free  heart  of  England. 
The  present  autocrat,  fully  possessed  as 
he  is  of  those  things  which  his  sturdy  pre¬ 
decessor  so  much  coveted,  and  in  great 
measure  obtained,  for  his  peojile,  desires 
to  import,  and  to  gratit  to  them,  an  ex¬ 
temporized  political  existence.  This  gra¬ 
cious  bestowment  might  indeed  realize  it¬ 
self  in  Russia,  if  a  season  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  repose  were  to  be  lengthened  out 
through  the  years  of  a  reign  which  ought 
to  be  so  long,  that  a  preparation  demand¬ 
ing  centuries  might  perhaps  be  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  life. 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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O.v  the  morning  of  the  Cth  of  February, 
1833,  King  Otho,  then  a  youth  of  seven¬ 
teen,  landed  at  Xauplia  from  the  English 
fiigate  which  had  conveyed  him  to  the 
shore.s  of  his  new  kingdom.  A  fleet  of 
twenty-five  ships  of  war  and  forty-eight 
transports,  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  attested 
how  important  was  the  occasion  in  tlie 
view  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Every  thing  conspired  to  give  brilliancy  to 
the  scene.  The  sun  was  warm,  and  the 
air  balmy  with  the  breath  of  spring; 
while  a  light  breeze  wafted  freshness  from 
the  sea,  where  boats,  filled  with  people  in 
holiday  attire,  were  gliding  amidst  the 
gaily  decorated  frigates  of  the  allied, 
squadrons.  The  landscape  was  beautiful ; 
and  it  recalled  memories  of  a  glorious  p.ast. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  Havarian 
soldiers  had  landed  before  the  king,  and 
were  in  position  to  receive  him  as  he  step¬ 
ped  on  shore.  The  numerous  mouut^ 
officers,  the  prancing  horses  and  splendid 
plumes,  the  music  of  the  bands,  and  the 
decorations,  crosses,  and  ornaments  of  the 
new  comers,  produced  a  powerful  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sight  of  a  wasted  an(l  pover¬ 
ty-stricken  country.  Anarchy  and  order 
shook  hands.  Greeks  and  Albanians, 
mountaineers  and  islanders,  soldiers,  sail¬ 
ors,  and  peasants,  welcomed  the  young 
monarch  as  their  deliverer  from  a  8t.ate  of 
society  more  intolerable  even  than  Turk¬ 
ish  tyranny.  It  is  true  that  the  residence 
provided  for  royalty  was  none  of  the  best. 
The  king’s  German  attendants  had  a 
house  allotted  to  them  which  could  not 
afford  shelter  from  the  rain  or  from  the 
north  wind.  Not  half-a-dozen  oxen, 
scarcely  a  hen  or  an  egg,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  of  Greece.  Every  thing  had 
come  to  the  worst.  Even  the  members  of 
the  government  and  the  high  officials,  who 
had  been  devouring  the  resources  of  the 
country,  hailed  the  king’s  arrival  with 

fdeasure ;  for  they  felt  that  they  could  no 
onger  extort  any  profit  from  the  starv¬ 
ing  population.  Enthusiasts,  who  recalled 


the  poetic  glories  of  the  Greece  of  Homer, 
and  the  historic  greatness  of  the  Greece  of 
Thucydides,  might  be  pardoned  if  they 
then  indulged  a  hope  that  a  third  Greece 
was  emerging  into  life,  a  new  Christian 
kingdom  incorporated  in  the  international 
system  of  Euro^,  which  w’ould  unite  the 
developments  of  modern  progress  with  the 
splendors  of  ancient  renown. 

The  anticipations  then  formed  might 
have  been  fulfilled,  notwithstanding  the 
limited  capacity  of  the  young  king,  if  only 
he  had  been  surrounded  by  advisers  capa¬ 
ble  of  forgetting  themselves,  and  of  di¬ 
recting  M-ith  wisdom  and  energy  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  new  state.  Hut  every  thing 
went  wrong  from  the  first ;  and  after 
twenty-nine  years  of  splendid  misery,  the 
king  and  queen  have  been  driven,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  classes  of  Greeks, 
from  the  throne  and  court  of  Athens.  It 
may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  Otho,  that  since 
his  accession  the  population  of  the  king¬ 
dom  has  more  than  doubled ;  that  Athens, 
which  was  then  a  collection  of  a  few  mis¬ 
erable  huts,  is  now  an  increasing  city  of 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  that  a  univer¬ 
sity  and  schools,  and  recently  a  steam- 
packet  company,  have  been  established  ; 
and  that  Greece  has  been  gradually  be¬ 
coming  of  increased  consequence  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  civilized  states.  But  these 
facts  are  altogether  insufficient  to  turn  the 
tide  of  European  opinion.  The  Greek 
kingdom  has  not  answered  the  expecta¬ 
tions  which  had  been  reasonably  formed 
with  regard  to  it.  How  far  this  may  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  king,  how  far  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  people,  or  how  far  it  may  bo 
ascribed  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  are 
questions  which  can  be  answered  only  by 
referring  to  the  past  history  and  jiresent 
condition  of  the  country. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  half  century 
that  the  modem  Greek  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  civilized  Europe.  Fifty  years 
ago  he  was  as  little  known  to  Englishmen 
as  the  Montenegrin  or  the  Circassian  is 
now.  For  four  hundred  years,  a  combi- 
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nation  of  prudence  and  courage,  of  tolera¬ 
tion  and  cruelty,  had  enabled  two  or  three 
millions  of  Mussulmans  to  retain  three 
times  their  number  of  Christians  in  sub¬ 
jection  ;  and  no  Christian  government,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  Russia,  considered  itself  en¬ 
titled  to  interfere  wdth  the  manner  in 
which  the  sultan  treated  his  subjects  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  sultan  would 
have  considered  himself  as  much  entitled 
to  suggest  measures  for  the  government  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  India,  as  the  king  of 
England  to  advise  any  changes  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Tur¬ 
key.  Very  little  was  known  in  Engl.and 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  modern 
Greeks;  and  the  testimony  of  the  few 
travelers  who  had  visited  their  country 
was  singularly  discordant.  The  character 
of  the  Greek  race  was  in  the  mean  time 
silently  and  steadily  undergoing  a  process 
of  change.  The  corruption  and  servility 
which  had  retained  it  in  a  degraded  con¬ 
dition  from  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the 
Uoman.s,  had  been  expiated  by  ages  of 
suffering  under  the  Ottoman  yoke.  The 
want  of  laws,  of  a  judicial  constitution, 
and  fixed  forms  of  legal  procedure,  render¬ 
ed  the  Turkish  administration  of  justice 
arbitrary,  occasioned  flagrant  acts  of 
wrong,  and  retained  society  in  a  state  of 
barbarism ;  whereas,  among  the  Greeks, 
individual  virtue  had  been  developed,  and 
individual  improvement  accelerated  and 
extended,  so  as  to  lead  to  an  increase  of 
moral  energy,  a  de.sire  for  action,  and  a 
longing  for  national  and  political  existence. 
The  progress  of  education  was  also  a  her¬ 
ald  of  liberty.  Several  individuals  en¬ 
dowed  schools,  and  sought  to  raise  their 
countrymen  from  the  degradation  into 
which  they  had  sunk. 

These  improvements,  it  is  true,  were 
only  upon  a  very  limited  scale ;  but  they 
were  sufficient  to  render  the  Ottoman  mis¬ 
rule  more  and  more  insupportable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  progress  of  events  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  afforded  the 
Greeks  opportunities  of  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience.  English  liberty 
and  American  independence  had  struck 
chords  that  vibrated  wherever  civilized 
men  dwelt.  The  chief  impetus,  however, 
was  given  by  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution.  We  do  not  believe,  with  M. 
Thiers,  that  it  was  the  crowing  of  the 
Gallic  cock  which  first  discovered  to  Eu¬ 
rope  the  dawn  of  liberty ;  it  did  succeed, 
however,  in  fixing  the  attention  of  man¬ 


kind  on  Paris,  and  in  stimulating  to  the 
uttermost  political  ideas.  It  became  every 
where  the  fashion  for  the  discontented 
subjects  of  established  governments  to 
imitate  the  French.  The  Greeks  were 
excited  more  openly  to  urge  their  nation¬ 
ality  as  a  reason  for  throwing  off  the  Ot¬ 
toman  yoke,  when  they  found  similar  doc¬ 
trines  supported  by  large  armies  and  glo¬ 
rious  victories  in  otlier  lands.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  clubs  of  Paris  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mmds  of  the  Greeks ;  for  it 
seemed  to  prove  that  great  results  might 
be  effected  by  sm.all  assemblies,  and  tliat 
words,  in  which  Greece  has  .always  been 
rich,  might  be  made  to  do  the  work  of 
swords.  They  began  to  form  literary 
chibs  .and  secret  societies.  The  Philomuse 
Society  was  founded  .at  Athens  in  1812; 
and  the  Iletairia  was  founded  at  Odessa 
in  1814.  The  Latter  w’as  established  ex 
pressly  to  accelerate  and  direct  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Greece,  and  to  teach  the  Greeks  to 
expect  immedi.ate  assistance  from  Russia 
for  the  overthrow  of  Turkey.  It  was 
composed  of  bankrupt  merchants,  intrigu¬ 
ing  adventurers,  and  fanatic.al  churchmen; 
it  extended  its  organization  throughout 
Greece,  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Ru.ssi.an 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea ;  it  .alarmed,  year  by 
year,  the  Turkish  administration.  But 
neither  the  Iletairia,  nor  any  other  of  the 
secret  societies,  ever  effected  much  toward 
the  establishment  of  Greek  independence. 
They  were  hotbeds  of  internal  intrigue, 
and  sources  of  serious  calamity  to  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Still  less  was  the  n.ational  cause  indebted 
to  the  Klephts,  or  brigand  chiefs,  whom 
some  writers  h.ave  elevated  into  heroes. 
A  life  of  independence,  even  when  stained 
with  crime,  has  alw.ays  been  found  to 
throw’  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  oppressed 
nations ;  and  we  c.an  not  w’onder  that  the 
hatred  to  the  Turk,  which  these  robber- 
bands  ostentatiously  professed,  should  se¬ 
cure  for  them  not  only  tolerance  but  popu¬ 
larity  during  the  early  struggles  of  the 
Greek  n.ation.  But  the  patriot  brigands 
of  Greece  are  a  mere  creation  of  poetry’, 
or  of  the  opera.  The  Klephts  w’ere  igno- 
noble  thieves,  infamously  sordid,  whoso 
cow’ardice  would  not  allow  them  to  attack 
unless  they  w’ere  three  or  four  to  one,  and 
who  compelled  the  jioor  people  to  main¬ 
tain  them  at  free  quarters  in  idleness  and 
luxury  ;  just  as  truly  heroes,  in  fact,  as  the 
garotters  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  as 
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tlie  bandits  who  arc:  at  this  moment  flour¬ 
ishing  under  the  protection  of  l*io  Nono. 

We  sijall  not  attempt  the  impracticable 
task  of  relating,  within  the  norrow  limits 
of  a  passing  article,  the  tedious  history  of 
that  twelve  years’  struggle  which  ended 
in  the  recognized  independence  of  Greece 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  referring  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  carefully-prepared  volumes  of 
Dr.  Finlay.  The  author  possesses  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  long  residence  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  perfect  familiarity  with  its  language, 
and  a  personal  share  in  the  events  which 
he  umlertakes  to  describe.  He  was  a  vol¬ 
unteer  in  the  stall'  of  Genersil  Gordon,  and 
was  in  intercourse  with  the  most  noted 
English  Philhellenists  of  that  day.  Ilis 
History  of  Greece  under  Foreign  Domin¬ 
ation  has  secured  for  him  in  this  country 
an  unquestioned  position  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  evinced  by  the  title  which  they 
thev  have  conferred  upon  him,  of  “  Knight 
Gofd  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Itedeenier.”  ^ 
To  say  that  Dr.  Finlay  has  produced  a 
highly  interesting  book  would  be  to  ascribe 
to  him  a  miracle.  No  amount  of  literary 
skill  could  make  the  Greek  Revolution  at¬ 
tractive.  In  the  whole  long  struggle  the 
nation  did  not  produce  a  single  man  of 
eminence.  Dr.  Finlay  is  aware  of  this 
disadvantage;  and  his  language,  written 
Ijefore  the  recent  outbreak  in  the  United 
States,  suggests  a  parallel  which  can  scarce¬ 
ly  pass  unnoticed : 

“  From  some  circumstance  which  hardly  ad¬ 
mits  of  explanation,  and  which  we  must  there¬ 
fore  reverentially  refer  to  the  will  of  God,  the 
Greek  Revolution  produced  no  man  of  real 
greatness,  no  statesman  of  unblemished  honor, 
no  general  of  commanding  talent  Fortunately, 
the  people  derived  from  the  framework  of  their 
existing  usages  the  means  of  continuing  their 
desperate  struggle  for  independence,  in  spite  of 
the  incapacity  and  dishonesty  of  the  civil  and 
military  leaders  who  directed  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  The  true  glory  of  the  Greek  Revolu¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  indomitable  energy  and  un¬ 
wearied  perseverance  of  the  mass  of  tho  peo¬ 
ple.  But  perseverance,  unfortunately,  like  most 
popular  virtues,  supplies  historians  only  with 
commonplace  details,  while  readers  expect  the 
annals  of  revolutions  to  be  filled  with  pathetic 
incidents,  surprising  events,  and  heroic  ex¬ 
ploits.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  283. 

Of  great  events  there  is  almost  ns  tiding 
a  scarcity  as  of  great  men.  Tlie  siege  of 
Missolonglii  was  a  glorious  piece  of  resist¬ 


ance,  rivalling  the  siege  of  Plattea,  as  our 
historian  remarks,  in  the  energy  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  besieged  ;  the  siege  of  Athens 
has  its  points  of  professional  interest ;  the 
battle  of  Navarino  effected  the  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  navy  ,  but  j)olitically  it  M’as 
stigmatized  by  George  I\  .,  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  as  “  an  un¬ 
toward  event.” 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1821  that  the 
first  insurrectional  movements  took  place. 
Three  Turkish  couriers  were  waylaid  and 
murdered  by  the  Greeks.  The  next  day 
eight  tax-collectors  were  murdered,  and  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  a  band  of  three 
hundred  Greek  volunteers  attacked  and 
defeated  a  marching  party  of  sixty  Turkish 
soldiers.  These  trifling  events  were  the 
torch  that  kindled  tlie  flame  of  war ;  and 
so  intense  was  the  passion  with  which  the 
Greeks  threw  themselves  into  the  work, 
that  in  three  months  they  had  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Greece 
south  of  Thermopylm  and  Actium,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fortresses,  and  these 
were  all  blockaded.  Had  there  been  any 
man  equal  to  the  occasion,  they  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
Turks  from  Greece  before  the  end  of  the 
year ;  for  the  fortresses  were  inadequately 
supplied  both  with  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
visions.  It  proved  far  otherwise.  The 
nation,  moved  by  a  sudden  and  unani¬ 
mous  impulse,  rushed  to  the  contest  with 
wonderful  impetuosity.  Rut  selfishness, 
jealousy,  and  discord  soon  revealed  them¬ 
selves  ;  scores  of  merchant  vessels  were 
hastily  extemporized  into  a  navy,  but 
there  was  no  commander — the  sailors  and 
officers  were  more  intent  upon  enriching 
themselves  than  upon  defending  their 
country — and  the  fleet,  instead  of  being 
ruled  by  authority,  was  managed  on  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  Greek 
cause  rose  in  importance.  At  first  it  was 
merely  a  struggle  of  the  Porte — so  Turkey 
represented — with  a  few  rebellious  rayahs  ; 
but  before  the  close  of  1822  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Greece  was  boldly  asserted,  and 
the  war  became  a  contest  of  an  oppressed 
people  against  a  powerful  monarch.  The 
strength  of  the  one  cause  lay  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people ;  the  strength  of  the  other 
lay  in  the  energy  of  the  sovereign. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  II.,  the  last  of  the 
royal  race  of  Othman,  had  been  thirteen 
years  upon  the  throne  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Greek  Rebellion.  At  that 
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time  the  Ottoman  empire  appeared  to  be 
upon  the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  spasms 
of  the  “  sick  man”  were  already  even 
more  death-like  than  when  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  thirty  years  afterwards,  suggested 
the  partition  of  his  estate.  The  tyranny 
of  the  empire  had  awakened  universal  dis¬ 
content,  and  its  weakness  incited  to  open 
rebellion.  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
were  virtually  independent.  Ali  Pasha  of 
Albania  had  established  a  successful  revolt, 
and  was  treated  as  an  independent  sove¬ 
reign  both  by  France  and  England.  Even 
the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  showed  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  shake  off  the  sultan’s  authority. 
At  Constantinople,  the  janissaries  were 
not  more  loyal  than  the  chieftains  of  the 
distant  provinces,  and  the  Ulema  had  con¬ 
verted  the  administration  of  justice  into 
an  organization  for  the  sale  of  injustice. 
Universal  discontent  rendered  theMussul 
mans  quite  as  rebellious  as  the  Christians. 
Statesmen  pointed  to  this  uneasiness  and 
anarchy  as  a  proof  th.at  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  was  inevitable,  while  omens 
and  prophecies  were  citen  by  the  people 
to  prove  that  the  House  of  Othman  was 
doomed  to  a  speedy  end.  To  this  frail 
and  shattered  fabric  the  revolt  of  the 
Greek  provinces  was  another  terrific  blow  ; 
nor  could  the  Turkish  empire  have  been 
eave<i  from  destruction,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  matchless  strength  and  invincible  en¬ 
ergy  of  a  single  band. 

The  calm  and  melancholy  look  of  Mah¬ 
moud  gave  no  adequate  indication  of  that 
fearless  energy,  undaunted  courage,  and 
inexorable  will,  which,  braving  the  perils 
that  had  proved  fatal  to  so  m.any  of  his 
race,  could  subdue  them  all — could  stamp, 
by  his  single  hand,  a  different  imjjress  up¬ 
on  the  institutions  of  a  vast  empire — and 
could,  for  a  generation  at  the  least,  arrest 
its  apparently  inevitable  fall.  Ferocity 
was  not  natural  to  Mahmoud  ;  but  he  had 
recourse  to  unflinching  rigor  upon  princi- 

r>le,  and  death  was  for  many  years  the 
ightest  penalty  he  inflicted.  Few  travel¬ 
ers  entered  his  court  of  the  serai  w'ithout 
seeing  a  head  or  a  pile  of  ears  and  noses 
exposed  in  the  niches  of  the  gate.  Dead 
bodies  hanging  from  shop-fronts,  or  stretch¬ 
ed  across  the  pathway  of  a  narrow  street, 
were  sights  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
proved  that  the  sultan  was  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  human  suffering  and  regard¬ 
less  of  human  life.  Wlien  the  Revo¬ 
lution  broke  out  in  his  Greek  provinces, 
he  endeavored  to  paralyze  its  movements 


by  sheer  cruelty ;  and  was  so  far  success¬ 
ful  that  he  turned  the  tide  of  the  Greeks’ 
early  successes,  and  would  have  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  had  they  not  receiv¬ 
ed  assistance  from  the  Christian  powers. 
This  war  was  one  of  extermination  on 
both  sides.  The  Greeks  rivalled  the 
Turks  in  cruelty,  and  exceeded  them  in 
perfidy.  They  murdered  in  cold  blood 
the  Mussulmans  inhabiting  Greece — men, 
women,  and  children  were  indiscriminate¬ 
ly  put  to  the  sword,  even  after  they  h.ad 
surrendered  themselves  on  receiving  the 
most  solemn  jiledges  of  8.afety — no  prom¬ 
ises  could  bind  these  Greeks,  no  motives 
of  humanity  soften  them — prisoners  were 
taken  on  board  ship,  and  tortured  with 
inconceivable  refinements  of  barbarity — 
Turkish  mothers,  wounded  with  musket- 
balls  and  saber-cuts,  rushing  into  the  sea 
to  escape,  were  delil>erately  shot,  and 
their  infants  dashed  against  the  rocks,  till 
the  dead  bodies  washed  ashore,  or  piled 
upon  the  beach,  threatened  to  cause  a  pes¬ 
tilence.  Dr.  Finlay  himself  passed  a  spot 
where  lay  the  bleaching  bones  of  two 
thousand  Turks,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  who  had  been  decoyed  by  the 
Greeks  into  a  ravine,  and  every  one  of 
them  murdered ;  and  with  all  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  (ireek  cause,  he  is  constrain¬ 
ed  to  acknowledge  that  the  lapse  of  thirty 
centuries  h.as  not  made  the  Greek  race 
belter,  but  “  a  good  deal  worse,”  than  in 
the  halfsav.nge  times  of  the  Iliad.  At 
the  same  time  we  fully  admit  the  force  of 
his  exculpatory  suggestion  that  “  the  fury 
of  slaves  who  rend  their  bonds,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  religious  hatred,  have  in  all 
ages  hurried  men  to  the  perpetration  of 
execrable  cruelties.” 

In  three  months  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  a  committee  ot 
oligarchs  was  appointed;  in  seven  months 
the  |)eople,  dissatisfied,  demanded  that  a 
national  assembly  should  be  called.  Or¬ 
thodoxy  was  as  potent  an  influence  as 
patriotism.  The  Greek  peasants  served 
without  pay,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  money  which  could  be  raised  or  bor¬ 
rowed  was  to  be  expended  in  a  regular 
fleet  and  in  procuring  artillery.  Various 
actions  of  more  or  less  importance,  by 
land  or  sea,  inclined  the  balance  of  fortune 
more  and  more  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and,  like  the  Confederates  in  America, 
they  were  singularly  successful  in  captur¬ 
ing  their  enemy’s  ammunition  and  stores, 
thus  securing  for  themselves  a  great  ad- 
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vantapfc.  In  January,  1822 — less  than  a 
year  from  the  first  outbreak — a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  promulgated,  and  Ale.\ander  Mav- 
rocordatos,  a  man  totally  unequal  to  the 
position,  was  elected  the  first  President 
of  the  Greek  republic.  The  effect  of 
these  successes,  and  of  the  cruel  measures 
of  repression  which  the  Sultan  began  to 
adopt,  was  to  interest  the  feelings  of  all 
liberal  men,  and  all  sincere  Christians,  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  as 
the  only  means  of  establishing  peace  in 
the  Levant.  On  the  other  hand,  tne  pow¬ 
er  of  Turkey  w'as  brought  to  bear  more 
decisively  in  the  struggle,  and  a  long  and 
tedious  history  of  conflicts  commenced 
which  was  not  brought  to  a  decisive  close 
till  the  Turkish  navy  was  destroyed  by 
the  Allied  Fleet  in  1827,  in  the  b.ay  of 
Navarino.  During  these  years,  under  the 
new  Government,  Greece  itself  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  The  le-aders,  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  political,  W'ere  selfish,  little-mind¬ 
ed,  and  avaricious ;  and  it  was  not  by  the 
men  of  position  and  power  that  the  lilwr- 
tion  of  their  country  was  effected.  The 
Greek  Revolution,  says  our  historian 
justly, 

“was  emphatically  the  work  of  the  people. 
The  leaders  generally  proved  unfit  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  occupied ;  but  the  people  never  wa¬ 
vered  in  the  contest  From  the  day  they  took 
up  arms  they  made  the  victory  of  the  orthodox 
Church  and  the  establishment  of  their  national 
independence  the  great  objects  of  their  exist¬ 
ence . A  careful  study  of  the  Revolu¬ 

tion  has  established  the  fact,  that  the  perse¬ 
verance  and  self-devotion  of  the  peasantry  re¬ 
ally  brought  the  contest  to  a  successful  termi¬ 
nation.  When  the  Klephts  shrank  back,  and 
the  armatoli  were  defeated,  the  peasantry  pro¬ 
longed  their  resistance,  and  renewed  the  strug¬ 
gle  after  every  defeat  with  indomitable  obsti¬ 
nacy.” — Vol.  i.,  pp.  178-196. 

The  isstie,  however,  would  h,ive  been 
ag.iiust  them  had  not  other  nations  come 
to  the  rescue.  When  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  asserted,  and  a  temporary 
government  appointed  in  1821,  the  con¬ 
flict  with  Turkey,  so  far  from  being  end¬ 
ed,  had  scarcely  commenced.  So  far  from 
being  able  to  maintain  their  independence, 
the  Greeks,  six  years  later,  were  utterly 
exhausted,  and  the  interference  of  the  Eu 
ropean  powers  .alone  prevented  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  population,  or  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Sultan. 

To  Russia  the  natural  right  .appertain¬ 
ed  of  protecting  the  adherents  of  the 


Greek  Church.  But  the  Russian  autocrat 
saw*  clearly  enough  that  IVLahmoud’s 
hands  w’ero  heavy  upon  his  Greek  sub¬ 
jects,  not  because  they  were  Christians, 
but  because  they  were  rebels ;  and  to  a 
democratic  revolution  he  was  as  hostile  as 
the  Sultan  himself.  Nor  could  any  inter¬ 
ference  be  attempted  on  the  ground  of 
cruelties  endured ;  for  it  was  notorious 
that  the  p.alm  of  humanity  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  Turkish  nather  than  to  the 
Greek  commanders.  When  at  length,  i  n 
1824,  the  Emperor  Alexander  proposed 
terms  of  reconciliation,  they  w*ere  to  the 
effect  that  Greece  should  be  divided  into 
three  governments,  thus  destroying  its 
political  importance,  and  that  it  should  be 
retained  in  subjection  to  Turkey  in  such  a 
manner  as  always  to  stand  in  need  of  Rus¬ 
sian  protection.  The  Greeks  saw  with 
astonishment  th.at  the  Czar,  whom  they 
had  trusted  in  as  a  firm  friend,  was  coolly 
aiming  a  death-blow*  at  their  national  in¬ 
dependence  ;  and,  virtually  abandoned  by 
the  orthodox  Emperor,  they  turned  for 
support  to  Enghand. 

In  England  their  cause  had  already  be¬ 
come  popular.  The  British  people,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  soon 
learned  to  separate  the  crimes  which  h.ad 
stained  the  outbreak  from  the  cause  which 
consecrated  the  struggle.  Tow*ard  the  end 
of  1824,  the  Greek  Government  sent  a 
communic.atlon  to  Mr.  George  C.anning, 
then  Foreign  Secretary,  adjuring  England 
to  frustrate  the  schemes  of  Russia  and  to 
defend  the  independence  of  Greece.  To 
this  Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  as  Turkey 
w*ould  at  present  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  unconditional  surrender,  and  as 
Greece  w*ould  demand  nothing  short  of 
absolute  independence,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  British  Government  mediation  w*as  at 
that  moment  impossible ;  but  that,  should 
a  favorable  juncture  occur,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  be  indisposed  to  offer  its 
services.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the 
British  minister  replying  to  the  Greek 
note  w*as  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
Greeks  to  secure  their  independence. 

The  English  people  went  far  beyond 
the  Government.  The  Lord  M.ayor  of 
London  subscribed  a  large  sum  to  support 
the  Greeks.  Lord  Byron  and  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  openly  joined  them.  Lord 
Cochrane  (afterward  Earl  of  Dundonald) 
undertook  the  direction  of  their  naval 
operation.®,  and  a  large  sum  was  raised 
w’ here  with  to  build  a  fleet  for  him  at  Co- 
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penliagen  ;  the  ships  were  about  half  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  war  was  over.  William 
Cobbett  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  floated 
pleasantly  for  a  while  on  the  stream  of 
public  enthusiasm.  English  bankers  and 
capitalists  supplied  the  Greeks  with  mo¬ 
ney,  and  were  foolish  enough  to  intrust 
the  spending  of  it  to  Greek  officials.  The 
result  was,  that  Greek  loans  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  was  sent 
to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  mo¬ 
ney,  and  ascertained  that  the  Greek  pa¬ 
triots  were  not  clever  at  keeping  accounts, 
nor  over-scrupulous  about  appropriating 
the  money  to  the  particular  object  for 
w'hich  it  had  been  subscribed.  The  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  General  Gordon,  himself 
an  ardent  Philhellenist,  who  fought  brave¬ 
ly  in  their  cause,  that  the  Greek  executives 
w’ere  no  better  than  public  robbers,  has 
been  pretty  well  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  first  Greek  loan 
have  never  to  this  day  received  cither  a 
shilling  of  interest  or  a  syllable  of  grati¬ 
tude.  The  Greeks  appeared  to  think  that 
they  laid  the  English  under  an  obligation 
in  permitting  them  to  fight  for  the  laud  of 
Demosthenes  and  Plato,  and  in  conceding 
to  them  the  further  privilege  of  paying 
the  expenses. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  by  Sir  Richard  Church  and  others 
on  shore,  and  by  Lord  Cochrane  at  sea,  so 
vigorous  and  able  were  the  operations  of 
the  Sultan’s  forces,  that  Greek  prospects 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  in  August, 
1825,  an  act  was  signed  by  a  vast  majority 
of  the  deputies,  clergy,  and  military  and 
naval  officers,  placing  Greece  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government. 
The  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  had 
been  brought  thoroughly  under  the  Sul¬ 
tan.  Early  in  1826  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
w’as  sent  to  Constantinople,  charged  with 
the  delicate  mission  of  inuucing  the  Sultan 
to  abandon  the  war;  and  tiie  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh 
to  obtain  an  acknowledgment,  from  the 
Czar  of  the  right  of  the  Greeks  to  secure 
their  independence.  Matters  dragged 
slowly  along,  and  Greece  was  being  utter¬ 
ly  wasted;  at  length  a  convention  was 
signed,  which  opened  the  w'ay  for  formal 
mediation  on  the  part  of  England  and  Rus¬ 
sia  in  the  beginuing  of  1827.  This  medi¬ 
ation  was  rejected  by  the  Sultan.  France 
now  joined  the  two  mediating  powers, 
and  an  armed  intervention  was  proposed. 
France  had  just  been  engaging  in  a  dispute 
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with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  which  ended  in 
the  conquest  of  that  Turkish  dependency. 
The  fleets  of  the  three  powers  united,  and 
on  the  twentieth  of  October,  1827,  found 
the  Turkish  fleet,  amounting  to  eighty- 
two  sail  of  all  sizes,  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Navarino.  The  allied  fleet  consisted  of 
eleven  English,  seven  French,  and  eight 
Russians ;  but  their  proportion  of  line-of- 
battle  shines  was  to  the  Turkish  as  three 
to  one.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  com])letely 
destroyed,  and  the  efibrts  of  Turkey 
against  Greece  were  virtually  brought  to 
a  close.  The  Porte  has  never  recovered 
its  navy  since ;  and  England  and  France 
in  the  Crimean  struggle  h.ave  been  made 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  victory  at  Navarino. 
After  this  action  at  sea,  the  French  troops 
undertook  to  expel  the  Turkish  forces 
who  still  occupied  the  Morea,  and  thus 
France  gained  the  honor  of  cortij)leting 
the  work  which  England  had  begun. 

To  eject  a  hated  ruler  is  often  difficult ; 
it  is  sometimes  more  difficult  still  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  place.  The  five  years  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Greece  and  the  arrival  of  King  Olho 
were  years  of  misrule  and  misery.  John 
Capodistrias,  an  able  man,  of  some  politi¬ 
cal  experience,  but  censured  as  too  Rus¬ 
sian  in  his  views,  was  elected  I’resident  of 
the  Greek  State ;  and  a  little  later,  after  a 
reduction  of  the  frontier  artfully  contrived 
by  Russia,  and  foolishly  acouiesced  in  by 
England,  Prince  Ijcopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
accepted  the  offered  sovereignty  of  the 
diminished  kingdom.  There  was  an  out- 
bre.ak  of  national  enthusiasm  similar, 
though  not  equal,  to  that  which  has  just 
occurred  in  favor  of  Prince  Alfred ;  but 
three  months  after  his  acceptance  of  (he 
crown  Prince  Leopold  resigned  it.  lie 
had  not  counted  the  cost,  and  the  machin¬ 
ations  of  Capodistrias  were  a  terror  to 
him.  Capodistrias  resumed  the  presiden¬ 
cy,  but  was  assassinated  shortly  after¬ 
ward;  and  thenceforth  for  two  years  the 
state  of  Greece  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — anarchy.  At  length  the  Sultan,  in 
July,  1832,  w’as  prevailed  upon  formally 
to  recognize  Greece  as  an  independent 
sovereignty,  on  receiving  an  indemnity  of 
forty  millions  of  piastres,  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  sterling.  The  allied  powers  guaran¬ 
teed  a  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs  to 
furnish  supplies  to  the  government  of  the 
new  King,  and  pay  the  Turkish  indemnity. 
They  invited  Prince  Otho,  of  Bavaria,  to 
become  King  of  Greece,  and  secured  for 
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the  Greek  monarch  an  official  admission  his  new  subjects,  little  dreaming,  proba- 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Thus  bly,  that  it  would  afterward  be  his  fate  to 
electtS  King  Otho  was  hailed  by  the  be  expelled  from  his  throne  without  a 
Greek  nation,  and  landed,  as  we  have  voice  being  raised  for  his  recall, 
seen,  amidst  the  general  acclamations  of 
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EARTHQUAKES 

The  last  earthcpiake  of  any  considera- 1 
ble  violence  in  England  occurred  on  the 
8th  of  February  1 750.  Such  commotions 
are  not  so  infrequent  in  our  island  as 
many  suppose ;  but  it  must  be  admitte<l 
that  they  are  generally  innocuous  or  near¬ 
ly  so.  Even  in  that  notoriously  mobile 
district  about  Cornrie  in  Perthshire — 
where  during  the  winter  of  1839-40  they 
had  a  hundred  and  forty  earthquakes,  be¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  about  a  shock  a  d.ay  at 
an  average — they  seldom  do  much  harm. 
Still,  seeing  that  movements  capable  of 
throwing  down  buildings  do  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals  take  place,  it  might  be  w’ell  to  avoid 
the  raising  of  public  structures,  as  church 
towers  and  obelisks,  beyond  a  moderate 
elevation.  Perhaps  it  will  yet  be  found 
that  the  Victoria  Tower  at  Westminister 
is  liable  to  some  danger  from  this  cause. 

Accordingto  Mrs.  Somerville  {Physical 
Geography^  ed.  1858)  there  have  been 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  earthquakes 
put  on  record  in  England,  most  of  them 
slight  and  only  felt  in  certain  districts. 
The  notices  of  such  events  given  by  our 
chronicles  are  generally  meager,  little  to 
purpose,  of  no  scientific  value,  and  more 
calculated  to  raise  curiosity  than  to  grati¬ 
fy  it.  Still,  they  are  better  than  nothing. 

In  1101  all  England  was  terrified  “  with 
a  horrid  spectacle,  for  all  the  buildings 
were  lifted  up  and  then  again  settled  as 
before.”*  In  1133  many  houses  were 
overthrown,  and  flames  issued  from  rifts 
in  the  earth,  which  defied  all  attempts  to 
quench  them.  On  the  Monday  in  the 
week  before  Easter  in  1185,  “chanced  a 

*  WillUm  of  Malmesbury. 
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sore  earthquake  through  all  the  parts  of 
this  land,  such  a  one  as  the  like  had  not 
been  heard  of  in  England,  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world ;  for  stones  that  lay 
couched  fast  in  the  earth  were  removed 
out  of  their  places,  houses  were  over¬ 
thrown,  and  the  great  Church  of  Lincoln 
rent  from  the  top  downwards.”  (llolins- 
hed.)  The  next  earthtj^uake  of  any  mo¬ 
ment,  occurred  on  St.  \  alentine’s  Eve,  in 
1247,  and  did  considerable  damage  in  the 
metropolis ;  this  was  preceded  by  a  curi¬ 
ous  phenomenon — for  three  months  prior 
to  the  shock,  the  sea  ceased  to  ebb  and 
flow  on  the  English  coast,  or  the  flow  at 
least  was  not  perceptible  ;  the  earthquake 
Avas  followed  by  a  season  of  such  foul 
weather  that  the  spring  was  a  second 
winter.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1275, 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  Glastonbury,  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  John  Ilard- 
ing,  in  his  metrical  chronicle  for  1361,  re¬ 
cords 

“On  St.  Mary’s  Day 

The  great  wind  and  earthquake  marvelous, 
That  greatly  gan  the  people  all  aflFraye, 

So  dreadful  was  it  then,  and  perilous.” 

Twenty  vears  afterwards  another  was  ex- 
{)erience(i,  of  which  Fabyan,  while  omit¬ 
ting  all  particulars,  says,  “  The  like  there¬ 
of  was  never  seen  in  England  before  that 
day  nor  since but  the  very  next  year 
(1382)  Harding  writes: 

“  The  earthquake  was,  that  time  I  saw, 

That  castles,  walls,  towers,  and  steeples  fyll. 
Houses,  and  trees,  and  crags  from  the  hill.” 

This  happened  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  and 
was  followed  three  days  afterwards  by  a 
“  watershake,”  when  the  ships  in  the  har 
20 
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bors  were  driven  against  each  otlier  with 
great  violence. 

About  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  February,  1571,  the  earth  near 
Kinaston,  Herefordshire,  began  to  open  ; 
“  and  a  hill,  called  Marelay  Hill,  with  a 
rock  under  it,  made  at  first  a  mighty  bel¬ 
lowing  noise,  which  was  heard  afar  off, 
and  then  lifted  up  itself  a  great  hight  and 
began  to  travel,  carrying  along  with  it  the 
trees  that  grew  upon  it,  the  sheepfolds 
and  flocks  of  sheep  abiding  thereon  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  pLace  from  whence  it 
removed,  it  left  a  gaping  distance  forty 
feet  wide,  and  eighty  ells  long — the 
whole  field  w.as  almost  twenty  acres. 
Passing  along,  it  overthrew  a  cha¬ 
pel  standing  in  the  w.ay,  removed  a 
yew-tree  growing  in  the  churchyard  from 
the  west  to  the  east;  with  the  like  vio¬ 
lence  it  thrust  before  it  highways,  houses, 
ami  trees,  m.ade  tilled  ground  pasture,  and 
again  turned  pasture  into  tillage.”  (Hur- 
ton’s  Gane'al  History  of  Eorthjuakes.) 
Three  years  later,  in  the  same  month, 
York,  Worcester,  (iloncester,  Bristol, 
Hereford,  .and  some  less  important  towns, 
felt  the  shock  of  .an  earthquake,  which  so 
alarmed  the  good  people  of  Norton,  who 
were  at  evening  i>raycr,  that  they  fled 
from  the  chapel,  fearing  the  dead  were 
about  to  rise  from  their  graves ;  but  this 
was  nothing  to  the  excitement  created  in 
London  by  a  similar  event  which  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Wednes¬ 
day,  (April  6th,)  1580.  The  great  clock 
beil  at  Westminster  struck  at  the  shock, 
and  the  bells  of  the  various  churches  were 
set  jangling;  the  people  rushed  out  of 
the  theaters  in  consternation,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Temple,  leaving  their 
supper,  ran  out  of  the  hall  with  their 
kniv('s  in  their  hands.  Part  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Church  was  cast  down,  some  stones 
fell  from  St.  Paul’s,  and  two  apprentices 
Avere  killed  at  Christ  Church  by  the  fall 
of  a  stone  during  sermon -time.  This 
earthquake  was  felt  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Avas  the 
cause  of  much  damage  in  Kent,  where 
many  castles  and  other  buildings  Avere  in¬ 
jured  ;  and  at  Dover  a  portion  of  a  cliff 
fell,  carrying  with  it  part  of  the  castle 
Avail.  So  alarmed  Avere  .all  classes,  that 
Queen  Eliz.abeth  thought  it  advisable  to 
cause  a  form  of  jinayer  to  be  used  by  all 
householders,  Avith  their  whole  family, 
every  evening  before  going  to  bed.  Almut 
a  century  after,  according  to  the  com- 
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[  pilers  of  chronologies,  Lyme  Regis  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake;  but 
the  histori.an  of  Dorsetshire  makes  no  al- 
'  lusion  to  such  an  event.  On  the  eighth 
j  of  September,  1 092,  the  merchants  Avere 
driven  from  ’C’hange,  and  the  people  from 
'  their  houses,  by  a  shock,  and  the  streets 
!  of  London  were  thronged  Avith  a  panic- 
•  stricken  crowd,  some  swooning,  some 
[  .aghast  with  wonder  and  amazement.  This 
I  earthqu.ake  Avas  felt  in  most  of  the  home 
I  counties.  Evelyn,  Avriting  from  Sayes 

■  Court  to  Bishop  Tenison,  says :  “  As  to 
!  our  late  earthqti.ako  here,  I  do  not  find  it 
'  has  left  any  considerable  marks,  but  at 
I  Mins,  it  is  said,  it  has  made  some  demoli¬ 
tions.  I  h.appened  to  be  at  my  brother’s, 
at  Wotton,  in  Surrey,  Avhen  the  shaking 
Avas,  and  at  dinner  Avith  much  com|»any  ; 

'  yet  none  of  us  at  table  were  sensible  of 
any  motion.  But  the  maid  avIio  was  then 
'  making  my  bed,  and  another  serv.ant  in  a 
i  garret  above  her,  felt  it  plainly ;  and  so  did 
j  my  Avife’s  laundrym.aid  here  at  Deptford, 
j  and  generally,  wherever  they  Avere  above 
in  the  upj)er  floors,  they  felt  the  trembling 
moat  sensibly.  In  London,  and  jtarticu- 
larly  in  Dover-street,  they  were  greatly 
!  affrighted.”  Although  the  earthquake  ditl 
little  damage,  it  stifiiced  to  set  afloat  sun- 
'  dry  speculations  as  to  the  approaching 
'  end  of  the  Avorld,  and  frightened  the  au¬ 
thorities  into  ordering  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  SAvearing,  drunkenness, 

I  and  debauchery. 

,  The  year  1750  is,  however,  the  year 
\par  excellence  of  English  eartlnpiakea.  It 
ojiened  with  most  unse.asonable  Ave.ather, 
the  he.at  being,  according  to  Walpole, 
“  l>eyond  AA-hat  was  ever  knoAvn  in  any 
other  country;  and  on  the  eighth  of  Feb- 

■  ruary  a  pretty  smart  shock  was  expe¬ 
rienced,  followed,  exactly  a  month  after- 
Avard,  by  a  second  and  severer  one,  when 

I  the  Ik-'IIs  of  the  church  clocks  struck 
i  .against  the  chiming-h.ammers,  dogs  howl¬ 
ed,  and  fish  jumped  high  out  of  the 
water.  The  lord  of  Strawberry  Hill,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  draAVS  a  lively 
j)icture  of  the  effect  created  by  the  event, 
and  we  can  not  do  better  than  borrow  his 
narration : 

“  ‘  Portents  and  prodigies  are  grown  so  fre¬ 
quent, 

That  they  have  lost  their  name.’ 

My  text  is  not  literally  true ;  but  as 
far  as  earthquakes  go  toward  lowering  the 
price  of  wonderful  commodities,  to  be 
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sure  we  are  overstocked.  We  liave  had 
a  second,  much  more  violent  than  the 
first;  and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if,  by 
next  post,  you  hear  of  a  burning  moimtain 
springing  up  in  Smithfield.  In  the  night 
between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last, 
the  earth  had  a  shivering  fit  between  one 
and  two ;  but  so  slight  that,  if  no  more 
had  followed,  I  don’t  believe  it  would 
have  been  noticed.  I  had  been  awake, 
and  had  scarce  dozed  again — on  a  sud¬ 
den  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  my  head.  I 
thought  somebody  was  getting  from  un¬ 
der  my  Ixjd,  but  soon  found  it  was  a 
strong  earthquake  that  lasted  nearly  half 
a  minute,  with  a  violent  vibration  and 
great  roaring.  I  got  up  and  found  people 
running  into  the  streets,  but  saw  no  mis¬ 
chief  done.  There  has  been  some ;  two 
old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimnics, 
and  much  earthemw’are.  The  bells  rang 
in  several  houses.  Admiral  Knowles, 
who  has  lived  long  in  Jamaica,  and  felt 
seven  there,  says  this  was  more  violent 
than  any  of  them.  The  wise  say  that,  if 
we  have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly 
have  more.  Several  people  are  going  out 
of  town,  for  it  has  nowhere  reached  above 
ten  miles  from  London  ;  they  say  they 
are  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is  such  fine 
weather,  ‘  Lord,  one  can’t  help  going 
into  the  country !’  The  only  visible  ef¬ 
fect  it  has  had  was  in  the  liidotto,  at 
which,  being  the  following  morning,  there 
were  but  four  hundred  people.  A  parson 
who  came  into  W’hite’s  the  morning  after 
earthquake  the  first,  and  heard  bets  laid 
on  whether  it  wsvs  an  eartlupiake  or  the 
blowing  up  of  powder-mills,  went  away 
exceedingly  scandalized,  and  said :  ‘  I  pro¬ 
test  they  are  such  an  impious  set  of 
]»eople,  that  I  believe,  if  the  last  trumjHJt 
was  to  sound,  they  w’ould  bet  puppet- 
show  against  judgment !’  The  excitement 
grew  intense ;  following  the  examjile  of 
Jlishops  Seeker  and  Sherlock,  the  clergy 
showered  down  sermons  and  exhorta¬ 
tions,  and  a  country  quack  sold  jiills  ‘as 
goo<l  against  an  earthquake.’  A  crazy 
Lifeguardsman  predicted  a  third  and  more 
fatal  earthquake  at  the  end  of  four  weeks 


after  the  second,  and  a  frantic  terror  pre¬ 
vailed  among  all  classes  as  the  time  drew 
near.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  filth 
of  A})ril,  the  roads  out  of  London  were 
crowded  with  vehicles,  spite  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  papers  threatening  the 
])ublication  ‘  of  an  extact  list  of  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  who  have  left  or  shall 
leave  this  place  tnrough  fear  of  another 
earthquake.’  ‘Eartlnpiake  gowns’ — warm 
gowns  to  wear  while  sitting  out  of  doors 
all  night — were  in  great  re<jue8t  with 
women.  Many  people  sat  in  coaches  all 
night  in  Hyde  Park,  passing  away  the 
time  M’ith  the  aid  of  cards  and  candies 
and  Walpole  asks  his  correspondent : 
“  What  will  you  think  of  Lady  Catha¬ 
rine  IVlham,  Lady  Frances  Arundel, 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Galway,  who  go 
this  evening  to  an  inn  ten  miles  out  of 
town,  where  they  are  to  |>lay  brag  till 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  then 
come  back,  I  8uppo.se,  to  look  for  the 
bones  of  their  husbands  and  families  un¬ 
der  the  rubbish  ?”  However,  the  soldier 
proved  a  false  prophet,  and  expiated  his 
folly  in  the  madhouse.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  March,  in  this  year,  an  earthquake  was 
felt  at  Portsmouth,  Southam|>ton,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  April,  Cheshire,  Flint¬ 
shire,  and  Yorkshire  were  startled  in  like 
manner ;  this  M  as  folloM’ed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  Dorsetshire  in  May,  by  another 
in  Somersetshire  in  July,  and  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  in  August,  the  catalogue  being  com- 
jdeted  on  the  thirtieth  of  September  by  an 
earthquake  extending  through  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Suffolk,  Leicester,  and  Xorthamp- 
ton. 

The  great  earthquake  u  hich  destroyed 
Lisbon,  in  1755,  agitated  the  uaters  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  even  affected  the 
fish-pond  of  Peerless  Pool,  in  the  City- 
road,  London ;  but  produced  no  damage. 
Since  then  several  shocks  have  been  expe¬ 
rienced  here  from  time  to  time,  but  unat¬ 
tended  with  any  circumstances  calling  for 
notice  ;  the  last  one  recorded  being  a 
slight  earllujuake  felt  in  the  north-M’estern 
counties  of  England  on  the  ninth  of  No¬ 
vember,  1852. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON 


Superstition  has  often  been  defined  as 
the  offspring  of  ignorance ;  and  no  doubt, 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  human  race, 
there  is  a  very  close  and  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  between  them.  Where  there  is  much 
ignorance,  there  will  always  be  much  su¬ 
perstition,  because  many  of  the  phenomena 
in  the  material  world  remain  inexplicable, 
and  superstition  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural 
element  to  explain  that  which  can  not  be 
solved  by  the  known  laws  of  nature.  It 
differs  from  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  igno¬ 
rance  merely  ascribes  known  effects  to 
wrong  causes,  with  which  they  may  have 
no  connection,  direct  or  indirect ;  while 
superstition  attributes  them  to  supernat¬ 
ural  causes,  and  creates  imaginary  beings 
to  explain  them.  It  is  not  superstition  to 
believe  that  the  sun  rises  ana  sets,  or  to 
hold,  with  the  Hindoos,  that  this  world  of 
ours  rests  on  the  back  of  an  immense  tor¬ 
toise  ;  such  a  belief  may  be  evidence  of 
great  ignorance,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  a 
proof  of  the  wickedness  of  the  logical  fac¬ 
ulty,  but  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
superstition.  The  sun  seems  to  rise  and 
set,  and  to  those  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
the  physical  world  it  is  far  more  credible 
that  the  sun  should  move  than  that 
the  earth  should  revolve  around  it ;  and 
the  fanciful  idea  of  the  tortoise  is  merely 
an  attempt  at  the  solution  of  a  felt  difficul¬ 
ty  by  the  creation  of  one  still  greater.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  ignorance,  but  not  of  the 
superstition  of  those  who  hold  it,  for  a 
tortoise  is  an  actual  creature,  and  not  a 
supernatural  creation  ;  and  granted  that 
the  tortoise  is  sufficiently  large,  and  has 
found  that  w'hich  Archimedes  could  not 
find,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  thing  was  possible,  provided 
always  that  w’e  were  still  ignorant  of  the 
Copernican  system. 

When  man,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
command,  began  to  multiply  and  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  earth,  he  must  have  found  him¬ 
self  at  first  very  much  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  Robinson  Crusoe  on  bis  desert 
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island.  He  must  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  he  was  the  only  inhabitant 
of  the  earth,  or  whether  it  was  peopled  by 
other  beings,  distinct  from  the  animal  crea 
tion,  and  closely  resembling  himself.  Ho 
must  daily  have  witnessed  jdienomena 
which  produced  as  powerful  an  impression 
upon  his  imagination  as  the  sight  of  the 
footprints  on  the  sand  did  on  that  of  the 
solitary  islander.  The  rustling  of  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  gave  birth  to  the  wood- 
nymph  ;  the  wreath  of  mist  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  rising  aloft  in  a  spiral  form,  was  the 
spirit  of  the  air ;  the  white  vajior  rising 
from  the  stream  was  the  breath  of  the  river 
god.  Unable  to  explain  what  he  daily 
saw,  man  created  imaginary  beings  to  sat¬ 
isfy  that  thirst  of  knowledge  which  is  in¬ 
herent  to  us  all,  and  cared  nothing  how 
much  he  multipled  them,  so  long  as  he 
could  find  in  them  an  explanation  of  what 
was  otherwise  inexplicable. 

The  superstitions  of  all  countries,  how¬ 
ever  diversified  they  may  appear,  can  be 
traced  to  one  common  origin  ;  and  a  work 
of  deep  interest  might  be  written  on  this 
subject.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world, 
no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  re¬ 
ligion  and  superstition ;  the  mythology  of 
the  ancients,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  popular  sujierstitiona  classified  and  ar¬ 
ranged  into  a  system.  Many  of  these  pop¬ 
ular  superstitions  were  not  rooted  out 
by  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  they 
were  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  human 
mind  to  be  displaced  without  a  struggle  ; 
in  many  cases  they  were  embodied  with 
existing  forms  of  religion,  and  stamped 
their  impress  upon  them.  They  were 
transmitted  from  age  to  age ;  they  w’ere 
borne,  as  it  w’ere,  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  to  the  most  distant  lands ;  they 
were  incorporated  with  the  popular  be¬ 
lief  of  nations  who  had  nothing  else  in 
common ;  they  gave  rise  to  the  romances 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  are  the  source  of 
those  charming  tales  which  form  the  de¬ 
light  of  our  infancy.  The  history  of  popu¬ 
lar  superstitions,  traced  from  their  first 
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to  his  liabitual  melancholy.  He  would 
have  told  him  that  he  changed  his  rings 
from  day  to  day  according  to  the  state  of 
his  mind,  and  initiated  him  into  ail  the  oc¬ 
cult  virtues  of  the  agate  and  the  topaz. 
He  would  have  comforted  him  by  taking 
the  horoscope  of  the  world,  and  proving  to 
him  that  it  would  survive  the  fatal  1867. 

In  this  way  Landino  took  the  horoscope  of 
religion,  and  foretold  that  it  would  under¬ 
go  an  important  change  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1484,  in  consecjuence  of  the 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  It  is 
rather  a  singular  coincidence  that  Luther 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  November,  1483 
or  1484.  Such  a  happy  guess  would  have  i 
made  the  fortune  of  Zadkiel  at  the  present 
day. 

Nor  did  Ficino  stJind  alone  in  these 
fanciful  ideas ;  they  were  common  to  all 
the  great  men  who  lived  at  that  period 
known  as  the  Henaiasance.  Cardan,  the 
mathematician,  tells  us  in  his  life  that  his 
genius  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  fly  buz¬ 
zing  in  his  ear ;  a  volume  of  predictions 
was  inspired  by  a  wasp  that  entered  his 
study ;  one  of  these  referred  to  his  own 
deatli,  and  he  took  care  to  verify  it  by  ab¬ 
staining  from  food.  ^Macchiavelli,  as  a 
writer,  might  be  supposed  to  liave  risen 
principle  of  the  universe  ;  it  is  through  superior  to  the  sujierstitious  feelings  of  his 
them  that  water  produces  living  things,  age,  and  yet  he  tells  us  {Disconi,  lib.  i. 
the  earth  blossoms,  the  stars  move,  the  cap.  Ivi.)  “  that  the  air  is  full  of  spirits, 
whole  system  of  nature  is  preserved,  which  from  a  feeling  of  compassion  to 
Tliis  belief  was  not  a  mere  abstr.act  theo-  mortals  warn  them  by  sinister  auguries  of 
ry  ;  it  had  an  immediate  and  powerful  in-  the  evils  which  are  impending  over  them.” 
fluence  on  the  affairs  of  every nlay  life,  and  Guicciardini,  the  historian,  who  lived  at  a 
the  language  in  which  this  influence  was  still  later  period,  candidly  expresses  his  bo- 
expressed  is  still  used  at  the  present  day.  lief  that  there  are  spirits  of  the  air  which  con- 
We  often  remark  to  a  hilarious  friend,  verse  familiarly  with  men  ;  “  for,”  says  he, 

“  You  seem  to  be  in  good  spirits  to-day,”  “  I  have  had  such  experience  of  them,  as  ap- 
without  knowing  that  we  are  alluding  to  pears  to  me  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
the  spirits  with  which  Ficino  peopled  the  all  doubt.”  These  strange  ideas  were  the 
universe.  The  idea  has  died  out,  but  the  direct  result  of  the  Neoplatonic  philoso- 
language  in  which  it  w.as  expressed  sur-  phy,  the  influence  of  which  is  percepti- 
vives.  Ficino  would  have  told  our  hilari-  ble  in  many  expressions  still  employed, 
ous  friend  that  his  hilarity  was  owing  to  long  after  the  system  itself  has  been  ex- 
the  planet  Mars  summoning  into  vigor  the  ploded. 

martial  or  good  spirits  in  his  soul.  Again,  The  belief  is  still  prevalent  among  the 
he  would  have  told  our  friend  Croaker,  Irish  peasantry  that  sneezing  is  caused  by 
who  is  jiersuaded  that  there  will  be  a  uni-  some  one  of  these  aerial  spirits  attempt- 
versal  smash  in  1867,  and  is  very  melan-  ing  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  body, 
choly  in  conseciuence,  that  his  low  spirits  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  pro- 
were  produced  by  Saturn,  who  has  always  nouncing  a  blessing  on  the  person  thus 
a  very  depressing  influence.  He  would  affected.  This  superstition  is  not  indi- 
have  advised  him  to  put  on  his  fingers  genous  to  Ireland ;  the  Messalians  in  the 
rings  mounted  with  different  stones ;  the  fourth  century  believed  themselves  to  be 
spirits  of  these  stones  would  resist  the  in-  full  of  demons,  which  they  strove  to  ex- 
fluence  of  Saturn,  and  act  as  an  antidote  pectorate  by  constantly  spitting  and  blow- 


origin  to  the  present  day,  would  prove 
that  they  are  closely  connected  together, 
and  that  the  inventive  powers  of  man  are 
far  more  limited  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  imagined. 

We  have  neither  the  time,  the  talent, 
nor  the  learning  for  such  a  task ;  but  we 
shall  endeavor  to  throw  out  a  few'  hints 
which  may  prove  useful  to  those  inclined 
to  follow  out  such  an  undertaking.  While 
superstition  is  generally  the  result  of  ig¬ 
norance,  it  is  also  sometimes  the  offspring 
of  a  false  system  of  philosophy.  The 
works  of  all  the  great  writers  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  are  more  or  less  tinctured  with 
superstition  ;  so  that  in  reading  them  we 
are  surprised  that  so  much  learning  should 
lie  accompanied  with  so  much  folly.  Let 
any  one  read  a  few’  pages  of  Marsilio  Fi- 
cino’s  Teolof/ia  Platonica,  and  he  will  at 
once  perceive  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
yet  Ficino  was  recognized  by  .all  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  one  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  superstition 
was  the  necessary  result  of  his  system  of 
philosophy.  In  attempting  to  reconcile 
Flato  with  Aristotle,  he  had  to  endow  all 
created  things — stars,  water,  planti\,  trees, 
stones,  etc., — with  a  t/iird  essence^  or  indi¬ 
vidual  souls.  These  souls  are  the  vital 
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incf  their  nof^s.  Something  of  the  same  l 
belief  is  to  be  found  among  the  lower 
■classes  in  Scotland,  who  imagine  that ! 
these  spirits  take  an  ungenerous  advan¬ 
tage  of  them  while  asleep,  and  cause  them  j 
to  awaken  in  a  state  of  terror.  We  must  ' 
all  remember  the  fearful  dreams  to  which  j 
childhood  is  subject ;  we  have  woke  up  .at 
night  in  a  state  of  unspeakable  .and  unde-  j 
finable  terror,  and  have  been  told  “  to  , 
sain  ourselves” — th.at  is,  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  which  is  supposed  to  i 
put  these  midnight  visitors  to  flight.  The  | 
early  reformers  in  Scotland  strove  to  root  ' 
out  all  the  weeds  of  liomanism  from  the 
popular  mind  ;  but  impressions  ])rinted  on  j 
the  imagination  are  not  easily  destroyed.  1 
Many  of  the  rites  and  festiv.als  of  the  i 
Romish  Church  are  still  partly  olwerved  I 
by  those  who  have  an  utter  abhorrence  of 
“  the  harlotry  of  Papistry.”  The  rowan-  | 
tree  has  always  been  possessed  of  some- ' 
thing  of  a  mythic.al  character ;  in  certain  ' 
parts  of  the  country  small  crosses  fonned  i 
of  the  branches  are  still  placed  over  the  j 
doors  and  windows  on  the  2d  of  jSI.ay,  the  : 
eve  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  as  [ 
a  protection  against  evil  spirits,  w.arloeks,  [ 
and  witches.  This  is  often  done  by  those  | 
W'ho  have  no  faith  in  the  existenee  of 
such  beings,  from  respect  for  an  old  and  ' 
time-hallowed  eustom.  We  have  assistetl  | 
in  the  erection  of  those  bonfires  with  ' 
W’hich  the  whole  country  is  illuminated  I 
on  Hallow-even  ;  this  custom  is  clearly  of  j 
Romish  origin,  though  the  peasantry  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  in  commemoration  of  a 
massacre  of  the  Danes  similar  to  th.at 
which  occurred  in  England.  The  re.ader 
is  referred  to  Bums  for  a  description  of 
the  different  superstitious  rites  which  are 
observed  on  the  same  occasion.  M.any 
still  pull  their  “  castics,”  and  have  their 
fortunes  told  from  broken  eggs,  who  re¬ 
gard  these  observances  merely  .as  a  rae.ans 
of  amusing  the  young  people.  In  our 
younger  days,  Christmas  (old  style)  w.as 
observed  for  three  days ;  an  .ample  supply 
of  food  for  man  and  beast  was  laid  up  in 
store  ;  all  labor  ceased,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  district  spent  the  time  in  fe.ast- 
ing  and  social  enjoyment.  It  was  usual 
to  give  the  horses  and  cattle  an  addition¬ 
al  feed — a  custom  which  will  remind  some 
of  our  readers  of  Burns’  Address  to  his 
Auld  Gray  Mare  Maggie.  At  the  wakes 
it  is  still  customary  to  place  a  plateful  of 
salt  and  a  burning  candle  on  the  bo<ly  of 
the  deceased ;  the  s.alt  is  supposed  to  sym- 
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bolize  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  while 
the  c.andlc,  which  is  allowed  to  bum 
out,  represents  the  shortness  of  human 
life. 

Many  of  the  w-ells  or  springs  bearing 
the  names  of  Romish  saints  are  still 
regarded  with  a  superstitious  feeling, 
.against  which  Presbyterianism  has  waged 
war  with  little  success.  This  war  has 
been  carried  on  for  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries,  but  deeply-rooted  superstitions  die 
hard.  The  well  of  St.  Fethac,  in  the  Bay 
of  Nigg,  near  Aberdeen,  is  still  visited 
by  the  sick,  who  have  imjdicit  faith  in  its 
healing  properties  ;  and  so  early  as  1630, 
we  find  the  following  entry  (which  we 
give  in  modern  English)  in  the  minutes 
of  the  kirk-session  in  Aberdeen.  On  the 
28th  of  November:  “This  s.aid  d.ay,  Mar¬ 
garet  Davidson,  spouse  to  Andrew  Adam, 
w.a8  adjudged  in  a  fine  of  five  pounds 
(Scots  ?)  to  be  paid  to  the  collector  for 
directing  the  nurse,  with  her  child,  to  St. 
Fiacke’s  well,  and  washing  the  child  thert*- 
in,  for  recovery  of  her  health,  and  the 
said  M.argarct  and  her  nurse  were  ordain¬ 
ed  to  acknowledge  their  oftence  before 
the  session,  and  do  pcmanee  for  leaving 
.an  offering  in  the  w'ell.”  Nor  was  the 
kirk-session  satisfied  with  this  deliverance 
against  poor  Margaret ;  as  a  warning  to 
others,  it  w.as  at  the  same  time  ordained 
“  by  tlie  whole  session,  in  one  voice,  that 
whatsoever  inhabitant  within  this  burgh 
be  found  going  to  St.  Fiacke’s  well  in  a 
superstitious  manner,  for  seeking  health 
to  themselves  or  children,  sh.all  l)e  cen¬ 
sured  in  penalty  and  repentance  in  such  a 
degree  .as  fornicators  are  after  trial  and 
conviction.”  The  latter  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  amounted  to  this,  th.at  all  future  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  w’cll  would  have  to  t.ake  their 
seats  in  the  kirk  on  the  “  cuttie  stool,”  or 
stool  of  repentance,  in  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation — a  species  of  punish¬ 
ment  which  w’o  are  happy  to  say  has  now 
been  done  away  with.  The  custom  of 
visiting  these  sacred  wells  has  become 
more  rare ;  but  those  of  St.  Devenick  and 
St.  John,  on  the  Ranks  of  the  Ythan,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  are  still  supposed  by  some 
to  ret.ain  their  healing  qualities.  Their 
healing  power,  like  that  of  the  pool  of 
Bethesd.a,  is  supposed  to  be  more  effectual 
on  one  particular  d.ay.  Till  within  a  re¬ 
cent  period,  the  peasantry  used  to  visit 
then\  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and,  after  per¬ 
forming  their  ablutions,  dropped  votive 
offerings  of  small  pieces  of  silver  into  the 
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water.  These  ofleriiigs  were  intended,  of 
course,  to  propitiate  tlio  saints  who  pre< 
sided  over  these  wells  and  gave  efficacy  to 
their  waters.  Whether  they  actually  ac¬ 
cepted  them  or  not  we  can  not  undertake 
to  say ;  all  that  wo  can  vouch  for  is  that 
they  soon  disappeared. 

The  Ijelief  in  w  itchcraft  has  prevailed, 
more  or  less,  in  all  countries;  in  none 
more  so  than  in  Scotl.and.  So  earlv  as  the 
thirteenth  century  we  rea<l  of  Sir  Michael 
Scott ;  his  name  is  almost  as  familiar  to 
the  peasantry  as  that  of  Thomas  the  Uh^’-  j 
iner,  whose  j)oelical  jtredictions  are  still  | 
fondly  remembered.  His  renown  was  so  j 
great  that  Dante  lias  honored  him  with  a 


tilace  in  his  Inferno  as  one  “  who  truly 
Liiew  the  art  of  magical  frauds and  any 
great  work  supposed  to  be  beyond  the 
])ower  of  man  is  still  ascribed  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  to  “.auld  Michael,”  or  the 
devil.  On  one  occasion  he  is  rejiorted  to 
have  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  King 


of  France,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  | 


account  of  certain  acts  of  piracy  of  which 
his  subjects  h.ad  been  guilty.  In  point  of 
economy  the  Scottish  monarch  could  not 
have  had  a  better  representative  ;  he  was 
such  a  diplomatist  as  would  have  re¬ 
joiced  Mr.  Gladstone’s  heart  at  the  pres- 
ent  day.  He  required  no  costly  retinue 
or  princely  allowance;  the  devil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  horse,  bore  him  rapidly 
through  the  air.  On  reaching  Paris,  he 
tied  his  horse  to  the  gate  of  the  jialace, 
and  presented  himself  before  the  King, 
who  was  not  disposed  at  first  to  give  much 
heed  to  the  words  of  such  an  unceremo¬ 
nious  diplomatist.  At  auld  Michael’s  re¬ 
quest,  however,  he  suspended  his  decision 
till  he  had  seen  his  horse  stamp  thrice,  j 
The  first  stamp  shook  every  steeple  in  j 
Paris,  and  set  all  the  bells  a-ringing;  the  i 
second  brought  down  three  towers  of  the 
royal  palace.  The  King’s  curiosity  was  ■ 
satisfied  without  witnessing  the  effects  of  { 


When  complimented  on  her  powers,  she 
modestly  uenied  all  knowledge  of  the 
bliick  art.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
Michael  incautiously  laid  his  wand  upon  the 
table,  on  observing  which  the  witch  dart¬ 
ed  upon  it,  seized  it,  and  struck  him.  In 
a  moment  he  was  transformed  into  a  hare, 
and  on  issuing  from  the  house  was  pursued 
by  his  own  hounds,  and  iiressed  so  hard 
that  ho  could  only  escape  by  taking  refuge 
in  his  own  “jaw-hole,”  the  name  given  to 
the  outlet  in  ancient  Scottish  houses  into 
which  dirty  water  was  “jawed,”  or  jiour- 
ed.  Wo  must  refer  the  re.ader  to  Scott 
for  an  account  of  Michael’s  revenge  on  the 
witch  who  had  played  him  such  a  scurvy 
trick,  while  we  bring  under  his  notice 
another  anecdote,  which  proves  that  this 
kind  of  su|H‘rstition  was  common  to 
France  as  well  as  Scotland.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  xcehr-icolf  and  the  loup-yaroit, 
the  names  given  in  Germany  and  France 
to  those  hags  who  transformed  themselves 
into  wolves  in  order  to  gratify  their  taste 
for  human  flesh.  Michelet  {Ln  Sorciere) 
would  have  us  to  believe  that  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  the  ladies  of  noble  lords,  tired  of 
the  ennui  of  their  feudal  state,  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  a  little  life,  sent  for  the  witches 
among  their  serfs,  and  commanded  them, 
under  pain  of  immediate  death,  to  trans¬ 
form  them  into  wolves,  that  they  might 
roam  the  forests  at  night  in  search  of  ad¬ 
ventures.  This  metamorphosis  of  them¬ 
selves  into  “  minions  of  the  moon  ”  was 
not  without  its  attendant  dangers,  and  we 
should  advise  any  lady  who  at  the  present 
day  may  be  tired  of  the  dreary  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  fashionable  life,  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  some  safer  expedient  than  the 
wife  of  a  certain  lord  of  .iVuvergne,  who 
came  to  grief  by  resigning  her  own  lovely 
form  for  that  of  a  lovj^-yarou.  Boquet 
relates  that  one  night  a  s|)ortsman,  in 
crossing  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  came 
upon  a  she-wolf,  fired  at  her,  and  missed 


the  third  stamp  ;  the  ambassador  was  |  her  ;  the  shot,  however,  carried  off  one  of 
treated  with  the  highest  consideration,  |  her  paws,  which  he  iiicked  up  and  placed 
and  all  the  grievances  complained  of  were  I  in  his  ganie-b.ag.  He  did  not  think  of 
.at  once  redressed.  Another  anecdote  of  j  pursuing  the  wolf,  which  limped  away, 
Michael  may  be  inserted,  because  it  tends  ,  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  forest, 
to  prove  the  antiquity  of  a  sujHirstition  |  After  this- adventure  he  proceeded  to  the 
which  has  not  yet  altogether  died  out,  and  ,  house  of  a  neighboring  gentleman,  where 
is  common  to  other  countries  besides ,  he  intended  to  spend  the  night.  The 
Scotland.  Artists  are  ever  fond  of  mea-  j  master  of  the  house,  after  bidding  him 
suring  their  own  powers  with  those  of  j  welcome,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had 
their  rivals.  It  was  some  such  feeling  as  i  had  good  sport.  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
this  which  led  Michael  to  visit  a  weird  j  tion,  he  wished  to  produce  the  jiaw  which 
sister  kuown  as  the  Witch  of  Falsehope.  1  he  had  picked  up  in  the  forest;  but  what 
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was  his  surprise,  on  opening  his  game- 
bag,  to  find,  in  place  of  it,  a  human  liand, 
with  a  ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers,  which 
the  host  at  once  recognized  to  be  that  of 
his  wife.  He  rushed  to  her  chamber,  and 
his  worst  fears  were  confirmed  on  finding 
that  she  W'as  wounded.  It  was  in  vain 
that  she  tried  to  conceal  her  arm  ;  on  ex¬ 
amining  it,  he  found  that  the  hand  was 
gone.  It  was,  in  truth,  her  hand  which 
the  sportsman  had  picked  up  ;  and  when 
taxed  with  her  guilt,  she  confessed  that 
she  had  attacked  the  hunter  under  the 
guise  of  a  wolf,  and  had  escaped,  leaving 
her  hand,  or  rather  her  paw,  to  him  as  a 
trophy.  There  was  no  convenient  coifrt 
of  divorce  in  those  days  to  take  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  such  a  crime ;  but  the  husband 
thought  it  prudent  to  get  quit  of  a  lady 
of  such  eccentric  tastes,  and  denounced 
her  to  the  authorities,  who  consigned  her 
to  the  stake. 

Nor  was  the  w’olf  or  the  hare  the  only 
animal  into  which  the  sorcerers  and 
witches  transformed  themselves,  or  were 
transformed  by  others.  In  common  par¬ 
lance,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  almost  as 
opprobrious  to  call  a  woman  an  old  cat  as 
to  call  her  an  old  witch  ;  in  fact,  the  terms 
are  nearly  synonymous,  and  they  may 
have  arisen  from  the  vulgar  belief  that 
witches  had  a  certain  predilection  for  the 
forms  of  the  feline  race.  Sprenger  in  his 
Jifalleus,  or  hammer  for  crushing  witch¬ 
craft,  relates  that  one  day  three  ladies  of 
Slrasburgh  complained  to  him  that  on  the 
same  d.ay,  and  at  the  same  hour,  they  had 
all  received  invisible  blows.  Sprenger, 
who  had  as  keen  a  scent  for  dt'tecting  the 
presence  of  witchcraft  as  any  other  monk¬ 
ish  inquisitor  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
once  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  inquired  if 
they  suspected  any  one.  They  could  only 
account  for  it  bj’  supposing  that  a  certain 
suspicious  -  looking  man  had  bewitched 
them,  and  the  suspicious  -  looking  man 
stood  a  very  bad  chance  of  being  burned. 
When  brought  before  Sprenger,  however, 
he  swore  by  all  the  saints  of  the  calendar 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  ladies, 
•whom  he  had  never  seen  liefore.  The 
grave  inquisitor  shook  his  head,  eyed  him 
with  attention,  and  thought  what  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blaze  he  wouhl  make.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  swore,  and  wept,  and  ap]H*aled  to 
heaven  and  earth  ;  Sprenger  was  not  to  l>e 
cheated  out  of  his  victim  ;  the  man  who 
could  inflict  invisible  blows  on  three  re¬ 
spectable  ladles  did  not  deserve  to  live  ; 
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and  a  little  torture  might  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  him  to  confess.  The  thought 
of  the  rack  quickened  the  man’s  inventive 
powers,  or  recalled  to  his  memory  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  he  had  previously  forgotten. 
“  I  remember  now,”  he  said,  “  that  at  this 
very  hour  I  did  beat  ”  (here  Sprenger 
rubbed  his  hands  with  glee ;  the  suspici¬ 
ous-looking  man  was  going  to  unbosom 
himself)  “  no  Christian  nian  or  woman, 
but  three  cats,  which  rushed  at  me  in  a 
fury,  and  began  to  scratch  and  bite  my 
legs.”  The  case  being  altered,  this  alter¬ 
ed  the  case ;  Sprenger  saw  through  the 
matter  at  once  ;  a  man  was  not  to  be  burn¬ 
ed  because  he  was  ugly,  nor  were  three 
witches  to  be  saved  because  they  were 
pretty ;  three,  after  all,  would  make  a 
better  blaze  than  one  ;  the  legs  of  Christ¬ 
ians  were  not  to  be  scratched  with  impu¬ 
nity,  and  the  devil  and  his  followers  would 
find  that  he,  (Sprenger,)  with  his  MaUeus, 
W’as  a  little  too  much  for  them.  Thus  the 
suspicious-looking  man  got  off ;  the  fair 
suflerers  from  invisible  blows  were  burn¬ 
ed  ;  and  Sprenger’s  3Ialleus  became  the 
text-book  of  all  witch-hunters  in  those 
witch  -  hunting  days.  Sprenger  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  James  I.,  who 
had  a  keen  nose  to  discern  w’itch-craft  or 
tobacco-smoke,  and  inveighed  against  the 
one  as  “  the  deevil’s  airt,”  and  the  other  as 
“  the  deevil’s  reek.’’ 

We  remember  in  our  boyish  davs  a 
poor  old  ereature  who  lived  in  a  solitary 
cottage  near  the  confluence  of  tw’o  streams 
in  our  native  parish.  She  had  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  her  husband  was  an  uncannie 
sort  of  body,  who  would  lie  watching 
whole  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  chance  shot  at  an 
otter.  At  length  he  died,  and  she  was 
left  j)oor  and  childless.  She  continued  to 
occupy  her  solitary  hut,  and  strange  re- 

{)orts  began  to  bo  circulated  regarding 
ler.  Lights  wore  seen  burning  in  her 
single  window,  and  strange  noises  were 
heard  around  her  house  at  unseasonable 
hours ;  a  large  hare  was  seen  at  times 
cropping  the  cabbage-leaves  in  her  small 
patch  of  garden-ground.  The  neighbor¬ 
ing  fai-mer  had  seen  the  same  hare  among 
his  cattle  ;  immediately  after  one  of  them 
died,  and  the  cows  ceased  to  give  the 
usual  quantity  of  milk.  He  had  watched 
this  hare,  and  seen  her  disappt'ar  near  old 
Eppie’s  house.  No  doubt  it  was  old  Ep- 
pie  herself.  If  so,  no  ordinary  shot  could 
reach  her  ;  but  next  time  he  would  try 
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her  with  a  silver  six-pence,  the  virtue  of 
which  the  devil  himself  can  not  resist ;  for 
was  it  not  with  a  silver  sixpence  that 
Uinpan  Gilhaize  shot  that  emissary  of  the 
devil,  Claverhouse,  at  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie,  after  the  bullets  had  glanced 
aside  from  his  body  like  rain-drops,  and 
the  contents  of  Kingan’s  cartouch  ponch 
were  all  but  exhausted  ?  Did  not  the 
silver  sixpence  bring  him  down  from  his 
black  horse  and  establish  William  of 
Orange  on  the  throne  of  England?  And 
if  Bloody  Clavers  was  not  proof  against 
the  silver  sixpence,  what  effect  might  it 
not  be  expected  to  produce  upon  old  Ep- 
pie  when  she  next  assumed  the  form  of  a 
flare?  The  experiment  was  at  least 
worth  trying ;  it  was  an  experimentum  in 
via  corpore  /  none  would  lament  her  loss, 
and  he  fiimself  would  be  hailed  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  benefactor.  So  the  farmer  took  down 
his  old  gun,  known  as  (Jueen  Anne,  be-  j 
cause  it  dated  from  the  reign  of  that  | 
queen,  rammeii  down  a  double  charge  of 
jiowder,  and  placed  a  new  silver  sixpence 
on  the  top  of  it.  Thus  prepared,  he 
watched,  and  waited,  and  bided  his  time.  I 
At  length  his  jiatience  was  rewarded.  | 
One  morning  he  saw  the  hare  issuing 
from  the  place  where  his  cows  were  kejit. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  casting  her  can- 
trips  over  them,  and  robbing  him  of  his  , 
milk.  With  trembling  hands  he  raised 
old  Queen  Anne  to  his  shoulder,  took  as 
steady  an  aim  as  he  could  and  fired. 
Queen  Anne,  not  having  been  discharged 
for  many  years,  gave  a  roar  which  made 
mountain  and  glen  ring  again,  and,  to  bor¬ 
row  his  own  expressive  language,  “gaed 
me  sic  a  deevil  o’  a  kick  wi’  her  doup  end 
that  I  gaed  clean  heels  o’er  head.”  He 
soon  recovered  himself,  however,  and 
rushing  to  the  spot  occupied  by  the  hare 
when  he  fired,  found  there  one  or  two 
drojts  of  blood.  Throwing  aside  Queen 
Anne,  ho  hurried  with  all  his  might 
through  the  glen,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  reach  old  Eppie’s  hut  before  she 
had  time  to  assume  her  usual  form.  He 
found  the  door  shut,  but  one  vigorous 
kick  broke  it  ofien,  and  there  he  found 
the  old  hag  wrapping  a  |>iece  of  rag  round 
one  of  her  fingers,  which  was  bleeding. 
“Ha!  ha!  ye  auld  wuteh,”  he  cried,  ex- 
ultingly,  “  I  gaed  ye  skondrom.  I  am 
thinking  ye’ll  no’  care  for  shaking  hands 
'vi’  Queen  Anne  again  in  a  hurry.” 

“  It  is  easy  to  see,  guidman,  that  you 
hae  been  at  the  bottle  this  morning,”  was  I 


Eppie’s  rejoinder  ;  “  and  u'e  a’  ken  that 
when  wine’s  in  wut’s  out.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  wi’  your  finger,  Ep- 
pie  ?’’ 

“Oh  !  I  hae  just  peeled  the  skin  aff  wi’ 
the  sneck  of  the  door.” 

“  Ah  !  dinna  ye  meddle  wi’  the  sneck  of 
the  door  ag.ain,  Eppie,  or  wi’  my  kye,  or 
I’ll  maybe  gar  ye  claw  whaur  it  is  no  bit¬ 
ing.” 

With  these  words  Eppie  and  the  farmer 
parted,  and  for  a  time  nothing  remarkable 
occurred.  Old  Queen  Anne  M’as  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  At  length,  however,  new 
cantrips  began  to  be  thrown  over  his  cat¬ 
tle.  A  valuable  bull-calf,  the  descendant 
of  illustrious  sires,  died,  and  his  best  foal, 
which  he  would  not  have  sold  for  fifty 
pounds,  was  found,  one  morning,  floating 
in  the  deepest  pool  of  the  river  opposite 
Eppie’s  hut.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  she  had  bewitched  the  foal  into  the 
stream  by  black  art,  and  drowned  it  from 
pure  spite.  The  farmer  took  down  Queen 
Anne  again  from  the  ledge  in  the  kitchen 
where  she  had  been  quietly  reposing  since 
her  last  appearance  in  public,  and  found 
to  his  sorrow  that  her  voice  would  never 
more  be  heard  on  mountain  or  glen.  The 
overcharge  had  burst  her.  No  silver  six¬ 
pence  could  again  be  propelled  from  her 
mouth.  This  Scottish  Hodge  scratched 
his  head,  and  made  semblance  to  think. 
A  bright  idea  occurred  to  him.  He  would 
borrow  a  few  of  my  lord’s  fiercest  dogs 
from  the  keeper,  and  hound  old  Eppie  to 
death  if  she  ever  appeared  again  about  his 
premises.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  act  on 
this  idea.  The  dogs  were  obtained,  and 
for  several  successive  mornings  he  watch¬ 
ed  from  earliest  dawn  in  the  hope  that  the 
well-known  figure  might  reappear.  At 
last,  as  Iwjfore,  the  hare  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  same  place,  and  with  many  a 
shout  and  cry  he  encouraged  the  dogs  to 
go  at  her.  The  dogs,  nothing  loth,  soon 
gave  tongue,  and  a  most  exciting  chase 
ensued.  The  hare  made  direct  for  Eppie’s 
hut,  closely  pursued  by  the  hounds,  and 
followed  at  a  distance  by  the  farmer. 
When  close  to  the  hut  the  hare  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  on  hurrying  up  he  found  the  dogs 
wild  with  excitement  and  rage,  howling 
around  the  entrance  of  a  drain  which 
passed  under  the  house,  and  striving  in 
vain  to  force  their  way  into  it.  He  peep¬ 
ed  into  the  drain,  but  no  traces  of  the 
hare  were  to  be  seen.  It  was  clear  that 
there  was  some  exit  under  the  hut.  Eppie 
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had  already  reached  a  jdaoe  of  safety. 
Perhaps  she  might  not  yet  have  regained 
her  normal  appearance  ;  he  might  still 
catch  her  in  a  state  of  transition.  lie  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  door,  which  he  opened  without 
difficulty.  The  cold  ashes  on  the  hearth 
showed  that  the  tire  had  long  ceased  to 
burn.  Nothing  of  Eppie  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  single  window.  At 
length  a  feeble  groan  attracted  him  to  the 
box-bed — so  called  because  it  is  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  a  box  and  a  bed.  He  open¬ 
ed  the  folding  doors,  and  there  was  Eppie 
panting  and  almost  speechless,  with  large 
drops  of  perspiration  trickling  down  her 
face.  He  reproached  her  with  her  con¬ 
duct,  and  swore  that  the  next  time  she 
should  not  escaiMJ  so  easily ;  but  Eppie 
gave  no  heed  to  his  w'ords,  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  all  that  was  ])assing  around 
her.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  village 
doctor  happened  to  call,  and  on  learning 
the  events  of  the  morning,  lost  no  time  in 
visiting  the  hut,  where  he  found  E|)pie  in 
the  last  stage  of  weakness.  She  told  him 
that  for  three  days,  she  had  been  suffering 
from  what  she  called  sweating  sickness. 
Unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  she  had 
tasted  neither  meat  nor  drink.  No  one 
had  visited  her.  Hope  had  almost  fled 
w'hen  the  doctor  called.  She  w’as  remov¬ 
ed  at  once  to  the  house  of  a  kind  Samari¬ 
tan  of  her  own  sex,  who  did  not  share  in 
Hodge’s  superstitious  fears,  .and  under  her 
care  she  recovered.  Soon  after  this  she 
left  her  solitary  hut,  and  removed  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  country  ;  but  Hodge  still 
believed  himself  subject  to  her  baneful  in¬ 
fluence.  One  misfortune  8uccee<led  an¬ 
other  till  he  lost  all,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  farm.  My  lord,  who,  partly  from 
pride,  and  partly  from  kindness  of  heart, 
never  liked  to  lose  an  old  tenant,  offered 
to  let  him  have  it  at  a  reduced  rent. 

“  My  lord,”  said  he,  thinking  of  the 
witch,  “  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  hold 
it  if  you  gave  it  to  me  for  nothing.” 

“  You  must  be  a  fool,”  said  my  lord, 
haughty  and  indignant,  “or  you  would 
know  that  I  do  not  hold  it  for  nothing 
myself.” 

And  Hodge  teas  a  fool,  a  downright, 
impracticable,  unmauage.able  blockhead. 
Every  one  but  himself  saw  that  it  w:i8  not 
old  Eppie,  but  his  own  folly  and  misman¬ 
agement  that  brought  him  to  ruin. 

In  the  new  locality  to  which  Eppie  re¬ 
moved  lived  an  elderly  man  of  the  name 
of  Peter  Baxter.  Peter  was  one  of  a  class 


seldom  or  over  to  be  met  with  out  of 
Scotland.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  cadaver¬ 
ous-looking  man,  with  a  face  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  clothe<l  with  an  expression 
of  superior  wisdom,  which  impressed  every 
beholder.  He  W’as  a  sort  of  Scottish 
Bunsby  ;  all  his  neighbors  swore  by  him  ; 
and  yet  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  he  h.ad 
acquired  this  reputation,  as  the  only  talent 
'  he  seemed  to  possess  was  und  grand  talent 
pour  le  silence,  as  ^Ladame  de  Stael  once 
said  of  a  similar  Solon.  He  seldom  spoke, 
and  when  he  o|)ened  his  mouth,  which,  in 
1  point  of  capaciousness,  resembled  an  alli¬ 
gator’s,  his  language  was  .about  as  nuin- 
telligible  as  the  renowned  Bur.sby’s.  His 
words  had  something  of  .a  Delphic  charac¬ 
ter  ;  to  be  j)rized,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  understooil.  Like  the 
responses  of  the  onacles  of  old,  or  the 
tenets  of  certain  ancient  schools  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  they  Avere  8Uppose<l  to  possess  a 
certain  mysterious,  esoteric  sense,  which 
could  only  be  discovered  .after  much  cogi¬ 
tation  ;  but  which,  when  once  discovered, 
never  failed  to  impress  everyone  with  the 
unfathomable  wisdom  of  the  speaker. 
Peter’s  ungainly  tigure  was  a  phantom  of 
terror  to  all  the  poor  probationers  who 
“  wagged  their  pows”  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
parish  church.  One  young  licentiate  had 
broken  down  altogether  beneath  the  steady 
stare  of  that  long,  cadaverous  titco,  and  all 
dreaded  his  criticism  more  than  that  of 
the  Presbytery.  For  Peter  had  as  keen  a 
nose  for  heresy  as  good  old  Sprenger  had 
for  witchcraft;  ami  the  Malleus  (»f  his  cri¬ 
ticism  was  ever  ready  to  crush  it.  He 
was  profoundly  versed  in  the  peculiarities 
of  Armini.anism,  Calvinism,  Erastiunisin, 
ami  all  the  other  isms  of  Avhich  the  Scot¬ 
tish  jieasantry  have  learned  to  talk  so  glib¬ 
ly  since  1843.  If  Peter  Avas  silent  (for  he 
never  praised,)  the  young  man  might  pass 
muster  ;  but  if  Peter  shook  his  he.ad  and 
spoke  of  Arminius  and  the  tive  points,  it 
Avas  all  over  with  him  ;  he  never  AA  agged 
his  pow  in  our  puljiit  again.  NeA’er  did 
Peter  come  out  so  strongly  .as  under  the 
trying  circumstances  connected  AA’ith  the 
election  of  a  new  minister  after  the  death 
of  the  liev.  !Mr.  MeWhey,  the  previous  in¬ 
cumbent.  The  p.atron  AA’as  an  old  lord  ot 
eccentric  h.abits,  who,  Avhen  asked  for  a 
leet,  gave  them  one  of  twenty,  and  e,\- 
pected  no  small  amusement  from  this  cler¬ 
ical  tournament.  The  mass  of  the  parish¬ 
ioners  were  delighted  Avith  his  lordship’s 
liberality,  and  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
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twenty  probationers  in  succession  ;  but  a 
few,  perceivincT  that  much  inconvenience 
was  likely  to  arise  from  such  an  extensive 
leet,  summoned  a  meeting  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.  Various  opinions 
were  emitted.  The  people  generally  were 
o])posed  to  any  eurtailment  of  their 
Christian  liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
any  reduction  of  the  leet,  and  much  con¬ 
fusion  ensued.  From  the  midst  of  the  sea 
of  angry  faces  I’eter’s  gaunt  form  emerged 
like  a  lofty  rock.  The  audience  was  at 
once  subdued  to  silence.  For  a  moment 
all  was  still.  Peter  oj)ened  his  mouth,  but 
no  sound  issued  from  his  lips.  He  had  to 
dive  far  down  into  the  recesses  of  his  in¬ 
ner  being  before  he  could  find  his  voice. 
At  length  the  voice  was  found,  and  the  j 
oracular  deliverance  came  forth,  slow  and  j 
solemn.  “  There  are  three  persons  in  the  , 
Trinity,”  said  Peter,  '•’■and  therefore  I' 
hold  there  should  be  three  c.andidoWs.”  j 
The  logic  of  this  solemn  deliverance  was 
irresistible,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  leet  should  be  reduced  to  three.  ! 
The  connection  between  the  premises  and  j 
the  inference  of  this  syllogism  may  not  be 
more  evident  to  the  reader  than  that  be- 
twet*n  the  Goo<lwin  sands  and  Tenterden 
steeple ;  but  while  Peter’s  logic  might  be 
at  fault,  his  conclusion  was  sound,  and  the 
people  proceeded  to  act  on  it  by  choosing 
the  best  of  the  three  candidates,  which  is 
more  than  can  always  be  said  of  popular 
elections  in  the  north. 

Now  Peter  was  a  sort  of  esprit  fort  in 
his  M  ay.  He  never  condescended  to  rea¬ 
son,  but  he  laughed  to  scorn  the  supersti¬ 
tious  feelings  of  his  less-enlightened  neigh¬ 
bors.  No  one  ventured,  in  his  presence, 
to  8[)eak  of  M'itches,  hobgoblins,  bogles,  j 
fairies,  kelpies,  ghosts,  or  (lead  lights.  He  j 
had  no  more  faith  in  the  existence  of  these  . 
supernatural  beings  than  Mrs.  (i.amp’s  I 
friend  had  in  that  of  ^^frs.  Harris.  It  so  j 
happi*n(*d,  hoM’ever,  that  there  M-ere  cer-  i 
tain  young  fellows  in  the  parish  m  Iio  \ 
doubted  whether  Peter  was  quite  so  much 
of  an  esprit  fort  as  he  affected  to  Ik*  ;  so  j 


rope  in  their  hands  concealed  themselves 
behind  a  wall.  The  moon  was  out,  but 
j  her  light  only  appeared  at  times  through 
j  the  rifts  in  the  dark  clouds.  At  length 
the  storm  burst  forth  : 

“  The  wind  blew  as  ’twad  blawn  its  last, 

The  rattling  s'  low’rs  rose  on  the  blast ; 

The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow’d  ; 

Loud, tfeep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow’d; 

That  night  a  child  might  understand 

The  de’il  had  business  on  his  hand.” 

The  young  fellows  were  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  nothing  but  their  intense  desire 
to  know  the  result  could  have  induced 
them  to  remain.  At  length  their  patience 
M’as  rewarded.  Peter’s  form  was  seen  to 
approach,  stooping  and  struggling  against 
the  wind  and  the  rain.  They  waited  with 
bated  breath  till  his  foot  had  almost 
touched  the  calfs  skin.  Hy  a  sudden  jerk 
of  the  rope  they  made  it  leap  into  the  air, 
and  fall  down  a  few  yards  beu>re  him.  He 
drew'  himself  up  to  his  full  hight,  and 
stood  for  a  minute  or  two  considering  the 
situation.  What  passed  through  his  mind 
no  one  knows,  for  his  lips  M’ere  sealed  for 
ever  as  to  all  that  happened  that  night ; 
but  after  a  pause  ho  advanced  till  he  Avas 
close  to  the  dark  object  in  the  road  before 
j  him.  Again  it  leaped  into  the  air,  and  fell 
doAA  ii  at  the  same  distance  as  before.  It 
'  took  Peter  longer  time  to  decide  than  at 
j  first ;  but  Avhatever  his  fears  may  have 
been,  they  did  not  prevent  him  from 
I  marching  up  to  the  cause  of  his  terror, 
Avhich  again  described  the  same  saltatory 
J  movement.  On  this,  Peter,  like  Bob 
Acres,  felt  his  courage  oozing  out  at  his 
ellKAAvs  ;  but  there  Avas  dignity  even  in  his 
discomfiture.  His  was  nosiulden  rout,  no 
hunied  retreat ;  he  turned  sloAA’ly  round, 
and  without  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
Avalked  back  the  AA  ay  he  came.  The  young 
felloAvs  ke|>t  their  secret,  and  Peter  kept 
his ;  but  it  Avas  observed  from  that  time 
that  a  great  change  had  come  over  him, 
Avhich  was  evident  in  his  bearing  towards 
Eppie,  Avhom  he  had  hitherto  treated  AA'ith 


they  resolved  to  put  his  skepticism  to  the  a  sort  of  superior  indifterence,  and  in  the 
test  of  a  somewhat  scA’ere  ordeal.  Having  eagerness  with  Avhich  he  listened  to  all 
ascertained  that  he  w'ouldhave  to  pass  one  '  the  ghost  stories  with  which  his  neighbors 
night  close  to  old  Kppie’s  cottage,  they  ^  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  long  winter 
got  hold  of  a  calf  skin,  and  stuffed  it  Avith  cA  enings.  Instead  oftreating  these  stories 
straAv.  To  this  they  attached  a  rope  of  as  old  AA  ives’ fables  unAA  orthy  of  the  notice 
considerable  length,  and  AA’hen  they  had  !  of  a  man  of  his  superior  discernment,  he 
completed  their  ])rcparations,  they  placed  shoAved  the  keenest  relish  for  them,  in- 
the  calfskin  in  the  center  of  the  road  by  quired  into  their  minutest  details,  and 
which  Peter  had  to  pass,  and,  holding  the  '  shoAved  a  special  predilection  for  the  socle- 
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ty  of  those  who  were  favored  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  supernatural  visitors. 
Of  course  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who,  on  observing  this  tendency,  were 
ready  to  fool  him  to  the  top  of  bis  bent. 
Ghost  stories  were  invented  for  his  special 
delectation,  and  from  being  the  most  skep¬ 
tical,  Peter  became  the  most  credulous  of 
ail  our  parishioners.  This  credulity  was 
also  apparent  in  his  bearing  toward  Kppie, 
who,  he  evidently  supposed,  had  some 
connection  with  the  events  of  that  fearful 
night.  He  never  passed  her  cottage  after 
dusk,  and  he  would  oflen  make  a  circuit 
of  half  a  mile  to  avoid  meeting  her  on  the 
road.  It  so  happened,  however,  one  day 
that,  on  turning  a  corner  near  his  own 
house,  he  met  her  face  to  face.  Tlirown 
off  his  guard  by  this  sudden  apparition,  he 
held  up  his  hands  in  terror,  and  exclaimed, 
“  The  Lord  preserv ’s !  here  is  the  witcli.’’ 

“  Call  you  me  a  witch,  honest  man  ?”  said 
Eppie,  indignantly. 

“  Walk  on,  woman,”  said  Peter  with  re¬ 
turning  dignity,  ‘‘and  do  not  insult  me 
on  my  own  territories.” 

Peter’s  territory  extended  to  about  three 
acres.  If  they  had  been  three  thousand, 
he  could  not  have  spoken  of  them  with  an 
air  of  greater  consequence.  Peter’s  gaunt 
figure  IS  no  longer  seen  at  kirk  or  market. 
Eppie  also  has  gone  the  way  of  all  living. 
A  short  time  before  her  death  a  neighbor 
candidly  remarked  to  her,  “  Eppie,  people 
say  that  you  are  a  witch.” 

“  Ah,  guidman,  |)eople  say  many  false 
and  foolish  things,”  was  her  very  sensible 
reply. 

And  thus  poor  Eppie  died  in  the  odor 
of  w'itchcraft.  If  tne  poor,  inoffensive 
creature  had  lived  in  the  days  of  “  gentle 
King  Jamie,”  she  would  unquestionably 
have  been  burned.  We  have  reason  to 
thank  God  that  we  live  in  more  merciful 
times.  Poor  plain  looking,  lonely  old  wo¬ 
men  have  special  ground  for  gratitude. 

There  is  another  supernatural  being 
which  has  stood  its  ground  manfully 
against  that  tide  of  advancing  civilization 
which  has  swept  away  so  many  of  the 
other  landmarks  of  former  superstition. 
We  allude  to  the  water-kelpie,  w’hich  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  river-god, 
or  spirit  of  the  stream,  which  might  of 
either  sex,  and  which  often  mounted  be¬ 
hind  the  belated  horseman  as  the  woman 
in  white,  and  dragged  him  dow'ii  in  her 
deadly  embrace.  The  origin  of  a  fine  old 
Scottish  family  is  connected  by  tradition 
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w’ith  the  amorous  propensities  of  this 
water-sprite.  A  gallant  knight,  whose 
lands  lay  along  the  border,  tired  of  the  un¬ 
godly  society  of  moss-troopers,  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  some  reparation  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  disallowance  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  meum  and  tuum,  into  which,  through 
some  weakness  in  the  logical  faculty,  he 
had  unfortunately  fallen,  assembled  a  few 
of  the  bravest  and  least  disreputable  of  his 
retainers,  kissed  his  young  wife,  took  a 
last  look  at  his  old  castle,  and  started  for 
the  Holy  Land,  where  he  remained  for 
several  years,  and  made  many  a  proud 
Saracen  bite  the  dust.  Unfortunately 
there  was  no  electric  telegraph  or  clair- 
voyante  in  those  days  to  inlorm  him  of 
what  was  passing  at  home ;  and  the 
reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  penny 

fost  was  an  invention  of  a  later  period. 
Its  enthusiiism,  moreover,  evaporated  in 
a  w'ar,  in  which,  doubtless,  as  in  many 
other  wars,  he  received  more  blows  than 
bannocks,  and  there  were  no  fat  English 
kine  to  reward  his  prowess;  so  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  west,  and  after  many  ad¬ 
ventures,  reached  his  ancient  keep  in  the 
north.  There  he  found  all  that  he  ex¬ 
pected,  and  something  more  ;  for  his  wife 
presented  him  with  a  boy  of  an  .age  which 
proved  that  he  owned  some  other  father. 
At  the  present  d.ay  such  an  incident  would 
prob.ably  have  come  under  the  notice  of 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  and  we  ques¬ 
tion  whether  that  sagacious  judge  would 
have  accepted  the  lady’s  explanation  as 
satisfactory.  It  was  this:  One  day,  .as 
she  was  walking  along  the  b.anks  of  the 
Tweed,  the  stream  suddenly  overflowed, 
and  this  boy  was  the  consequence.  The 
husband,  fortunately,  was  not  of  a  skepti¬ 
cal  character.  It  w.a8  right,  however, 
that  the  boy  should  bear  his  father’s 
name,  and  prudent  that  all  further  inter¬ 
course  with  the  water-sprite  should  bo 
carefully  avoided.  So  the  l>oy  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  the  name  of  Tweedie,  the  Scot¬ 
tish  diminutive  of  Tweed,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  fami¬ 
ly.  This  tradition  tends  to  prove  that  if 
in  past  times  superstition  punished  some 
women  for  crimes  of  which  they  were  in¬ 
nocent,  it  saved  others  from  the  penalties 
which  they  had  incurred  through  their 
guilt. 

The  hobgoblin  known  as  the  water- 
kelpie  never  assumed  the  human  form : 
it  often  presented  itself  to  the  belated 
traveler  close  to  some  stream  which  he 
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had  to  cross,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  pony  I 
which  easily  allowed  itself  to  be  caught. 
The  traveler,  glad  to  be  able  to  cross  the  I 
stream  without  wetting  his  feet,  unsuspi¬ 
ciously  mounted  the  supposed  pony, 
which,  with  a  shout  of  eldi  itch  laughter, 
rushed  into  the  deepest  pool  of  the  river, 
before  the  rider  was  aware  of  his  danger, 
or  had  time  to  dismount.  Next  morning 
the  body  would  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  iK)ol  or  some  distance  down  the 
stream,  and  as  there  are  no  coronere  in 
Scotland,  the  kelpie  escaped  without  even 
the  imputation  of  wilful  murder.  We 
question  whether  the  coroner  could  have 
amended  the  matter ;  the  kelpie  could 
scarcely  have  been  regarded  as  amenable 
to  human  law ;  and  even  if  he  were,  the 
smartest  detective  from  Bow-street  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  catching  him.  And 
yet  the  popular  instinct  of  justice  has  not 
allowed  this  M’icked  sprite  to  pass  alto¬ 
gether  unpunished.  At  a  romantic  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Deveron,  which  flows 
l)etween  the  counties  of  Banff"  and  Aber¬ 
deen,  stands  the  Mill  of  Maggie.  There 
is  some  good  fishing-ground  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  from  which  in  former  days  we 
have  decoyed  many  a  speckled  trout  and 
sent  it  flapping  on  the  greensward.  There 
is  also  a  deep  pool  at  the  bend  of  the 
river,  which  in  former  days  the  kelpie 
had  selected  as  his  special  haunt.  The 
miller  often  saw  him  in  the  bright  moon¬ 
light  nights  running  imaginary  races  with 
other  kelpies  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
kicking  his  heels  in  the  air,  and  neighing 
with  jmre  delight ;  but  he  was  too  cannie 
ever  to  venture  upon  his  back;  he  knew 
too  much  of  kelpie-nature  ever  to  think  of 
that ;  but  as  his  goblin  neighbor  w.a8  pos¬ 
sessed  of  enormous  strength,  the  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  it  might  be  well  to 
turn  it  to  some  useful  ptmposo  in  the 
building  his  new  mill.  Some  stones  were 
recjuired  of  a  larger  size  than  could  be 
conveyed  there  by  ordinary  means ;  no 
rock  could  be  too  difficult  for  the  kelpie 
to  remove  ;  but  how  was  the  kelpie  to  be 
won  over  ?  Evidentlj^  by  no  ordinary 
means ;  he  delighted  in  drowning  men ; 
he  had  no  taste  for  building  mills  or  earn¬ 
ing  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Being  a  sprite,  perhaps  he  required  no 
bre.id,  and  was  thus  exempt  from  the 
usual  conditions  of  labor.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  miller  resolved  to  try  what  ef¬ 
fect  the  horseman’s  word  would  have 
upon  him.  Now  the  horseman’s  word  is 


a  great  matter  in  the  north — there  was  a 
race  of  Ilareys  there  before  the  American 
horsebreaker  was  ever  heard  of.  The  se¬ 
cret  charm,  the  word  of  power  which 
could  tame  the  wildest  horse  into  subjec¬ 
tion,  was  known  to  few ;  but  the  miller 
belonged  to  this  privileged  class,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  try  its  effect  on  the 
kelpie  at  their  next  meeting.  He  con¬ 
cealed  a  magic  halter  beneath  his  coat  and 
took  his  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  opposite  to  his  own  house,  as  if  he 
were  meditating  whether  he  would  cross. 
Ill  a  few  minutes  a  small  horse  came  up 
to  him,  pawing  the  ground,  and  placed 
himself  before  him,  inviting  him  to  mount. 
The  miller  stooped  down  and  whispered 
the  horseman’s  word  in  his  ear,  slipping 
at  the  same  time  the  halter  over  his  head. 
The  creature  gave  a  sort  of  cry  of  pain  ; 
ho  knew  that  he  had  found  his  master, 
and  offered  no  resistance.  The  miller 
quietly  mounted  on  his  back  and  rode 
him  across  the  stream.  On  reaching 
homo  he  was  careful  to  secure  him  with 
the  halter  in  the  vacant  place  in  the  sta¬ 
ble,  and  then  told  his  wife  with  much 
glee  all  that  he  had  done.  The  wife, 
however,  w'as  naturally  skeptical  ;  she 
h.ad  no  faith  in  the  horseman's  word,  per¬ 
haps  because  she  was  free  from  the  spell 
herself ;  nor  did  she  give  implicit  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  miller’s  story  even  when  she 
saw  the  small  black  horse  dnagging  the 
heaviest  stones  to  form  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  new  mill.  Meanwhile  the  work 
went  swimmingly  on ;  the  miller’s  black 
pony  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  country 
side ;  he  might  have  named  his  own  price 
for  it ;  but  he  knew  better  than  to  part 
with  an  animal  of  a  hundred  horse-power 
which  it  cost  him  nothing  to  keep.  He 
had  warned  his  wife  never  to  remove  the 
halter  from  its  neck,  or  to  touch  it  at  all. 
But  where  since  the  days  of  Bluebeard 
has  there  been  found  a  woman  who  obey¬ 
ed  her  husband  implicitly  in  all  things  ? 
She  knew  that  the  gray  mare  was  the 
better  horse;  must  not  she,  who  ruled 
her  husband,  be  able  to  manage  this  little 
brute  so  subject  to  her  husband’s  will  ? 
At  all  events  she  would  try.  The  mill 
was  now  finished,  and  the  miller  had  gone 
out  for  a  day’s  pleasuring;  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  essaying  her  power  was  not  like¬ 
ly  to  occur  again.  She  slipped  out  to  the 
stable,  and  there  was  the  pony,  looking 
as  demure  and  peaceful  as  any  well-con¬ 
ducted  pony  could  do.  That  a  kelpie  1 
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ha !  ha !  she  was  not  such  a  fool  as  the 
miller  thoujrht.  She  would  just  slip  off 
the  halter  and  lead  him  to  the  water  by 
the  mane.  So  the  halter  was  slipped  off 
accordingly ;  but  no  sooner  was  this  done 
than  a  wonderful  change  came  over  the 
pony ;  it  gave  a  w’ild  scream  of  delight, 
bounded  over  her  head,  whisked  through 
the  wall,  and  was  off  to  the  river,  singing 
as  it  went — 

“  Sore  back  and  sore  bones, 

Driving  mile  of  Maggie’s  stones 

or,  rather,  for  it  was  a  Scotch  kel])ic,  and 
proud  of  its  nationality — 

“  Sair  back  and  sair  bancs, 

Drivin’  mule  o’  Maggie’s  stanes.” 

The  kelpie,  taught  by  experience,  desert¬ 
ed  the  old  pool  and  was  never  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  again.  The  kelpie  w’as  one 
of  those  sprites 

“  That  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses 

though  he  seems  to  have  been  far  more 
dangerous  and  impracticable  than  Cali¬ 
ban. 

There  is  some  old  doggerel  of  a  similar  | 
character  associated  with  the  ancient 
church  of  Old  Deer  in  Aberdeenshire,  the 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  workmen  at  first  attempted  to  build 
it  on  a  small  hill  iu  the  neighborhood ; 
but  their  labor  was  in  vain— the  spirits 
during  the  night  destroyed  as  fast  as  they 
built.  At  length  some  “  airj^  tongues  ” 
were  heard  chanting  these  lines,  still  fa¬ 
miliar  to  every  Buchan  peasant — 

“  It  is  not  here,  it  is  not  here, 

That  ye  shall  build  the  church  of  Deer, 
But  on  the  top  of  Tillery, 

Where  many  a  corpse  shall  lie.” 

The  masons  took  the  hint,  and  many  a 
corpse  is  still  lying  there,  though  the  par¬ 
ish  church  has  been  removed  to  a  less  ele¬ 
vated  site.  There  arc  some  lines,  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  been  uttered  by  Thomas  the 
Khyiner,  (a  great  prophet  but  an  execra¬ 
ble*  poet)  which  are  still  remembered  in 
connection  wdth  the  Brig  of  Balgow- 
nie,  a  fine  old  Gothic  bridge  of  one 
arch,  which  spans  the  Don  at  Old 
Aberdeen.  We  are  afraid  that  we 
can  not  quote  them  correctly,  but  they 
w  ere  something  to  this  effect : 


I  “  Brig  o’  Balgownie !  black  be  thy  wa’, 

I  Wi’  a  wife’s  ae  son, 

And  a  mare’s  ac  foal, 

I  Down  ye  shall  fi’.” 

I 

!  They  are  possessed  of  some  interest  from 
their  supposed  connection  w’ith  the  poet 
j  Byron,  who  spent  the  early  years  of  his 
boyhood  at  Aberdeen,  and  whose  name 
Avas  to  be  seen,  till  a  recent  period,  cut  out 
on  one  of  the  desks  of  the  (Grammar 
School.  The  poet  was  “  a  wife’s  ae  son,” 
and  as  he  could  not  be  certain  that  the 
animal  he  rode  might  not  be  “  a  mare’s 
ae  foal,”  he  was  careful  never  to  pass  the 
bridge  on  horseback.  There  are  also  sev¬ 
eral  8uj>er8tition3  traditionally  associated 
with  the  old  ruine<l  castle  w’hich  belonged 
to  his  mother’s  family.  It  is  related  that 
during  the  civil  wars  in  Scotland,  the  old 
cjistle  W’as  besieged,  and  the  Laird,  anxious 
to  save  the  family  treasures,  had  them  con- 
I  veyed  by  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the 
river,  and  thrown  into  the  H.aglwrry  Pot 
I  — a  deep  pool  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  old  keep.  It  appears  that,  from  rea¬ 
sons  unknown  to  us,  ho  was  never  .able  to 
recover  them,  and  they  are  supjMjscd  to  bo 
still  there.  A  good  many  years  ago  a 
venturous  rustic,  who  could  swim,  dived 
into  the  dark  pool,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  treasure.  After  some  minutes  he  re¬ 
appeared  on  the  surface,  with  his  face  and 
hair  covered  with  miul,  and  his  strength 
so  much  exhausted,  that  at  first  he  Avas 
un.able  to  sjieak.  If  Ave  are  to  believe  his 
report,  his  adventures  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  were  as  w’onderful  as  those  of 
Don  (Quixote  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos. 
He  found  Old  Nick — the  familiar  name  by 
W’hich  he  devil  is  knoAvn  to  the  Scottish 
peasantry — seated  on  an  old  iron  gate 
W’hich  had  once  belonged  to  the  castle. 
He  seemeil  to  be  aware  of  the  object  of 
his  visit,  and  after  some  preliminary  re¬ 
marks,  jiointed  to  several  bags  full  of  gold 
lying  at  his  feet,  and  told  his  visitor  to  help 
himself,  w’hich  .John  w’.as  nothing  loth  to 
do ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  touched  the 
money  than  it  burned  his  fingers  to  the 
bone,  .and  he  was  dismissed  Avith  the  part¬ 
ing  admonition  to  be  sure  to  put  his  gloves 
on  the  next  time  he  called  upon  a  gentle¬ 
man.  John’s  fingers  were  certainly  much 
injured  ;  but  his  less  credulous  neighbors 
ascribe<l  this  to  tlieir  h.aving  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  broken  glass  .at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool.  This  superstitious  be¬ 
lief  that  hidden  treasures  are  watched  over 
by  evil  spirits  is  to  be  found  in  the  East 
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as  well  as  tlie  West.  The  IJedouins  be- 1 
lieve  that  immense  treasures  were  conceal-  j 
ed  by  Solomon  beneath  the  foundations  of  i 
the  city  of  Palmyra,  and  in  the  subterra¬ 
nean  ]>assages  beneath  Jerusalem,  and 
committed  to  the  eare  of  Jins,  or  evil 
spirits,  which  still  watch  over  them. 
When  they  see  European  travelers  search¬ 
ing  among  the  ruins,  they  believe  them  to 
be  in  <piest  of  these  treasure,  and  claim  a 
share  in  them  in  the  event  of  their  being 
foun<l.  Victor  Hugo  relates  that  the 
French  peasantry  lielieve  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  that  the  devil  is  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
cealing  his  treasures  in  the  forest  of  Mont- 
formeil,  near  Paris.  He  is  often  to  be  j 
seen,  toward  dusk,  in  the  solitary  parts  of 
the  forest,  dressed  as  a  wagoner  or  wood¬ 
cutter,  but  e.asily  recognizable,  from  the 
)alr  of  immense  horns  which  adorn  his 
lead  ;  he  is  alw.ays  engaged  in  digging  a 
hole.  If  the  spectator  marches  boldly  uj) 
to  him  aiul  addresses  him,  he  ‘perceives 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  peasant  cutting 
gr.ass,  and  that  the  immense  horns  are  the 
prongs  of  a  fork  on  his  back,  which,  owing 
to  the  perspective,  seem  to  issue  from  his 
head.  The  spectator  returns  home,  and 
infallibly  dies  in  the  course  of  a  week.  If 
he  waits  till  the  devil  has  finished  his 
work,  and  then  tries  to  dig  up  his  treasure, 
the  result  is  pretty  much  the  same.  After 
toiling  the  whole  night  in  removing  the 
earth  and  stones,  what  does  he  find  ? 
Sometimes  a  crown,  a  stone,  a  skeleton,  a 
bleeding  corpse,  a  piece  of  jiaper,  a  pow¬ 
der-flask,  a  pack  of  cards,  or  oftener  still 
nothing  at  all.  The  treasure-hunter,  wea¬ 
ried  M-ifh  his  ill  -  reipiited  toil,  returns 
home  and  dies  in  a  month.  If  the  spec¬ 
tator,  more  influenced  by  terror  than  by 
avarice,  closes  his  eyes  when  he  sees  the 
digger,  and  rushes  home  in  all  haste,  his 
days  are  lengthened,  but  he  must  inevita¬ 
bly  die  in  the  course  of  a  year.  All  these 
supt'rstitions,  common  to  countries  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  other  respects,  have  doubtless 
sprung  from  one  common  origin. 

There  are  other  superstitions  connect¬ 
ed  with  Mrs.  IJyron’s  early  home,  at 
which  we  can  merely  glance.  It  is  a 
trite  remark  that  genius  often  borders  so 
closely  on  insanity  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them  ;  we  suspect 
that  tne  poet  derived  much  of  his  pecu¬ 
liar  mental  idiosyncrasy  from  his  mother. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  her  father  became 
insane  and  hanged  himself  on  a  tree  near 
the  castle,  where  he  was  found  by  one  of 


his  tenants.  The  farmer  w.as  a  pnident 
man,  and  spoke  to  the  laird’s  wife  before 
giving  the  alarm.  Anxious  to  avoid  sc.an- 
dal,  she  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  with  his 
assistance  cut  him  down,  and  so  arranged 
the  l)ody  as  to  make  it  apjiear  that  he  had 
died  of  apoplexy.  All  turned  out  as  she 
wished ;  and  after  the  funeral  she  asked 
the  farmer  in  what  way  she  could  prove 
her  gratitude.  Judge  of  her  surprise 
when  he  said  that  he  wished  for  nothing 
but  the  roj)e  with  which  her  husband  had 
hanged  himself  He  received  the  rope 
and  a  free  lease  of  his  farm  for  life.  His 
descendants  are  among  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  of  the  tenantry  on  the  estate,  and  their 
prosperity  is  of  course  ascrilied  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  rope.  The  same  superstition 
is  prevalent  in  France.  One  of  Alphonse 
Carr's  most  amusing  stories  is  founded 
upon  it :  it  is  the  case  of  an  old  millionaire, 
wlio  had  acquired  his  fortune  in  this  way; 
and  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  a  parasite, 
who  had  sedulously  courted  his  good 
graces,  not  his  money,  but  his  rope,  the 
procuring  cause  of  all  his  wealth. 

After  Mrs.  liyron’s  marriage  the  estate 
did  not  remain  long  in  her  pos-session ;  the 
tradition  is  that  her  husband,  “  Mad  Jack 
Hyron,”  squandered  it  all  away  in  six 
weeks.  He  kept  open  house  to  all;  as¬ 
sembled  rich  and  poor  in  the  old  keep,  and 
made  them  dance  day  and  night  lor  six 
weeks  to  the  music  of  tlie  parish  bagpiper, 
who  happened  to  be  one  of  his  own  ten¬ 
ants.  Such  was  the  tension  on  the  jioor 
piper’s  fingers  during  this  time,  that  he 
lost  the  use  of  those  of  his  right  liand  for¬ 
ever,  and  remained  to  his  dying  hour  a 
monument  of  the  mad  extravagance  of  the 
young  Englishman,  who  had  soon  to  quit 
the  castle  forever.  Uie  estate  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  “  auld  lord,”  Avho  had,  no 
doubt,  been  chuckling  like  a  merry  old 
spider  at  the  web  he  was  drawing  round 
the  young  people,  and  calculated  from 
the  first  what  would  be  the  result  of 
this  merry-making.  Hut  there  is  a  Ne¬ 
mesis  in  popular  belief  as  well  as  in  ancient 
mythology ;  a  worse  evil  befel  him  than 
the  tenants  of  the  barony  quitting  their 
former  home.  His  son,  a  gallant  young 
nobleman,  remarkable  for  his  strength  and 
generosity,  who  was  as  much  liked  as  he 
himself  was  hated,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  as  he  was  exercising  it  on  the  green 
before  the  castle,  under  the  admiring  eye 
of  his  lady.  His  h.andsome  figure  lay  still 
and  motionless  on  the  ground ;  his  ear  was 
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closed  forever  to  the  cry  of  sorrow  and 
the  voice  of  love ;  he  had  fallen  on  his  head 
and  his  neck  was  broken.  His  death 
caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout 
the  countrv  ;  a  headless  horseman  was  seen 
twenty  miles  from  the  spot  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  death  ;  the  report  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  reached  the  most  distant  parts  with 
supernatural  swiftness ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  belated  peasant  who  has 
occasion  to  pass  that  way  at  night  can  see 
the  specter-rider  exercising  his  horse,  and 
the  specter  lady  looking  admiringly  over 
the  castle  wall. 

Among  the  fishermen  it  is  esteemed  as 
unlucky  to  rescue  a  drowning  man,  as  it  is 
thought  lucky  to  cut  down  one  who  has 
hanged  himself.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  this  superstition  was  merely  a  cloak 
for  leaving  the  drowning  man  to  his  fate, 
that  there  might  be  no  dispute  about 
his  property,  which  they  invariably  ap¬ 
propriated.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales ; 
and  of  course  it  was  unlucky  to  save 
a  man  who  might  be  guilty  of  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  reclaiming  his  own.  Many 
superstitions,  exploded  elsewhere,  are  still 
to  be  found  lingering  among  the  fisher- 
folk,  and  rendering  them  averse  to  all  the 
benefits  of  modem  science.  At  a  very 
recent  period  there  was  as  strong  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  use  of  the  barometer  as 
there  was  many  years  ago  against  the  use 
of  winnowing  machines,  which  one  wor¬ 
thy  minister  characterized  as  “  devil’s 
machines,”  and  Mause  lleadrigg  indig¬ 
nantly  denounced  as  “  a  new-fangled  ma¬ 
chine  for  dighting  the  corn  frae  the  chaff, 
thus  impiously  thwarting  the  will  of 
Divine  Providence,  by  raising  wind  for 
your  leddyship’s  ain  particular  use  by 
human  art,  instead  of  soliciting  it  by  pray¬ 
er,  or  waiting  patiently  whatever  dispen¬ 
sations  of  wind  Providence  was  pleased 
to  send  upon  the  sheeling  hills.”  A  cer¬ 
tain  minister  in  the  north  was  less  pa¬ 
tient  than  honest  Mause  under  a  some¬ 
what  powerful  dispensation  of  wind  and 
rain,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
crops  of  his  parishioners.  It  was  toward 
the  close  of  harvest ;  the  weather  was  un- 
propitious,  and  serious  fears  w'ere  enter¬ 
tained  that  all  would  be  lost.  In  the 
course  of  bis  second  prayer,  one  rainy 
Sunday,  he  had  jnst  completed  the  well 
known  petition  “for  such  weather  as  may 
enable  us  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  that  there  may  be  abundance  for 
man  and  beast,”  when  there  came  a  sud¬ 


den  blast  of  wind  and  rain,  which  made 
the  windows  of  the  old  church  rattle 
in  their  frames.  Luther  would  have  as- 
scribed  this  phenomenon  to  the  devil;  the 
poor  minister  saw  in  it  an  unfavorable 
answer  to  his  prayer,  and  impatiently  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Weel,  weel!  blaw  awa’;  muckle 
guid  may  it  do  you,  s{K)iling  a’  the  puir 
IxKlies  corn.” 

The  stalwart  fishwives,  while  marching 
in  single  file  from  their  villages  to  dispose 
of  the  contents  of  their  loaded  creels  in 
the  country  districts,  have  a  decided  ob¬ 
jection  to  l)eing  numbered.  This  super¬ 
stitious  feeling  may  have  originated  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  disasters  brought 
upon  Israel  through  David  having  num¬ 
bered  the  people ;  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
ourselves  can  bear  witness  to  the  strength 
and  intensity  of  the  feeling.  While  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  school  we  have  often  met  some 
of  the  fishwives,  and  have  at  once  burst 
forth  in  the  doggrel  lines  then  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy  in  the  north  : 

“  Ane,  twa,  three, 

What  a  lot  of  fisher-wives  I  do  see  1 

which  never  failed  to  elicit  some  strong 
remon.strance,  such  as — “  Ilaud  yer  lang 
tongue,  ye  deevil’s  buckie !”  It  is  not 
unusual,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  see  a 
horse-shoe  nailed  on  the  doors  of  their 
houses ;  it  has  been  placed  there  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  witchcraft.  Other  su¬ 
perstitions  m.ay  be  regarded  as  compara¬ 
tively  harmless ;  but  this  belief  in  witch¬ 
craft  is  often  productive  of  crime.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  crimes  to  which  it 
gave  rise  in  the  Middle  Age.s,  but  to  its 
effects  at  the  present  day.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  tliat  a  farmer  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Villedieu,  in  France,  having 
lost  some  of  his  relatives  by  death,  con¬ 
sulted  a  wise  man,  who  informed  him  that 
they  had  been  bewitched  by  a  person 
whom  he  mentioned  by  name,  and  who, 
he  said,  was  at  that  moment  casting  his 
spells  over  him.  Driven  to  despair,  he 
resolved  to  cut  off  his  tormentor  by  poi¬ 
son  ;  but,  after  several  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts,  he  was  detected,  and  brought  to 
trial,  when  the  jur^,  on  hearing  these  facts, 
gave  the  usual  French  verdict  of  guilty 
under  extenuating  circumstances. 

Of  a  less  serious  character  were  the  ef¬ 
fects  produced  by  superstition  on  certain 
ignorant  but  w  ell-disposed  people  in  our 
native  i.arish.  In  all  cases  requiring  the 
assistance  of  the  black  art,  they  bad  re- 
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course  to  a  supposed  warlock  and  witch,  more  a  proof  of  witchcraft  than  a  flowing 
who  lived  in  a  fishing-village  at  the  dis-  be.ard  is  a  proof  of  happiness, 
tanco  of  some  twenty  miles.  They  were  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Virgil  has 
brother  and  sister,  and  bore  the  names  of  long  had  the  reputation  in  Scotland  of 
George  and  Eppie  Foreman.  We  de-  being  the  mightiest  of  sorcerers.  This 
scribe  them  merely  from  report,  but  we  idea  lias  probably  originated  from  an  im- 
h,ave  always  understood  that  George  was  ferfect  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
club-footed,  and  Eppie  ugly  as  llecate.  ^neid  in  which  he  describes  the  hero’s 
Their  fame  W'as  not  confined  to  their  na-  descent  to  the  infernal  regions.  A  smat- 
tive  village,  where  they  w'ere  in  the  habit  tering  of  Latin  (thanks  to  the  parochial 
of  selling  winds  to  the  seafaring  people,  schools)  has  not  been  uncommon  among 
like  Xorna  of  the  Fitful  Head.  The  own-  the  peasantry  from  the  days  of  Roderick 
er  of  a  bo.at  never  thought  of  venturing  to  Random’s  friend  Strap  till  the  present 
sea  without  consulting  them ;  their  house  day.  The  cotter  w’ho  can  get  his  son 
was  also  a  common  rendezvous  for  all  into  the  Latin  class  for  a  year  or  two, 
who  had  lost  their  property  or  their  though  it  should  lead  to  nothing  further, 
hearts.  George  and  Eppie  produced  is  a  sort  of  notable  in  his  way.  Sports- 
their  nmgic  mirror,  the  wonders  of  which  men  in  the  north  have  sometimes  been 
were  almost  equal  to  Aunt  Margaret’s,  surprised  by  hearing  their  guides  or  gil- 
The  lover  beheld  there  the  charmer  who  lies  using  Latin  words ;  their  knowledge 
had  overthrown  his  mental  peace ;  the  of  the  language  is  very  limited,  however, 
peasant  the  thief  who  had  despoiled  him  and  perhaps  they  are  all  the  more  vain  of 
of  his  lawful  goods.  We  remember  one  exhibiting  it  on  that  .account.  But  to 
wretched  old  miser,  who  was  reduced  to  return  to  Virgil.  The  belief  in  the  poet’s 
despair  by  having  one  of  his  bee-hives  car-  powers  as  a  sorcerer  seems  to  have  been 
ried  off.  On  rising  in  the  morning,  and  very  general  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and 
finding  that  it  was  gone,  he  started  off  at'  Scott,  in  one  of  his  works,  alludes  to  a 
once  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Fore-  rare  old  romance,  which  “treateth  of  the 
mans.  When  he  had  crossed  their  hands  life  of  Virgilius,  and  of  his  deth,  and  many 
with  silver,  they  wished  him  to  peep  into  marvayles  that  he  did  in  his  lyfetime  by 
the  nnagic  mirror,  where  he  beheld  the  wychecrafte  and  nygramancye,  through 
face  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  respectable  the  helpe  of  the  devyls  of  hell.”  Nor 
farmer,  whom  he  believed  ever  afterward  was  this  miraculous  })ower  confined  to  the 
to  have  been  the  thief.  Of  course  he  poet  alone ;  his  works  were  supposed  to 
spoke  of  his  suspicions  to  others,  and  contain  the  secret  spell  which  could  evoke 
some  were  silly  enough  to  believe  tluat  the  spirits  of  evil,  and  make  them  subser- 
thej'  were  well  founded,  and  avoided  the  vient  of  the  human  will.  This  belief  was 
society  of  the  supposed  thief.  Another  held  by  an  old  miller,  who  fiourished  in 
innocent  person  was  subjected  to  suspi-  our  native  parish  some  half  century  ago. 
cion  through  the  Foremans  having  exhib-  He  was  in  the  service  of  an  extensive  farm¬ 
ed  her  face  in  the  mirror  to  a  woman  who  er,  who  had  attended  one  of  the  univer- 
had  come  to  consult  them  in  reference  to  sities  in  his  youth,  and  still  retained  a 
some  property  which  had  been  stolen,  taste  for  the  clasical  authors.  John,  the 
Where  8U{)er8tition  is  harmless  it  may  be  miller,  a  strange  old  pedantic  fellow,  who 
allowed  to  die  a  natural  death ;  but  such  was  fond  of  letting  every  one  know  that 
miserable  imposters  should  have  been  put  he  had  been  in  the  Latin,  and  had  only 
down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  It  been  debarred  by  the  poverty  of  his  pa- 
was  somewhat  remarkable  that  Eppie’s  rents  from  being  an  orn.ament  to  the  Na- 
upper  lip  was  garnished  with  an  ample  tional  Zion,  was  very  much  jnit  out  on 
moustache,  thus  verifying  part  of  the  an-  one  occasion  through  some  tliieves  hav- 
cient  saying :  ing  broken  into  the  mill,  and  carried  off 

part  of  the  meal.  John  could  have  borne  the 
“A  hairy  mm  is  a  happy  man.  loss  philosophically  enough,  as  the  meal  be- 

But  a  hairy  wife  is  a  witch.”  longed  to  his  master ;  but  he  could  not  bear 

the  idea  of  allowing  the  mystery  to  remain 
Ladies  with  the  smallest  soiip^on  of  a  unsolved;  and  as  he  could  not  unr.-ivel  it 
beard  on  their  upper  lips  had  better  bear  by  ordinary  means  he  came  to  regard  it  as 
this  in  mind.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  a  one  of  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  he 
glight  moustache  on  the  feminine  lip  is  no  was  justified  in  having  recourse  to  the  black 
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art.  lie  was  resolved,  however,  to  have  new  laird  had  nothing  in  eomnion ;  he 
no  accomplice  in  his  dealings  with  the  avoided  their  society  and  spent  most  of 
powers  of  darkness  ;  his  hand  alone  should  his  time  in  a  laboratory  which  he  had  tit- 
draw  aside  the  mysterious  vail ;  he  alone  ted  up  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  study 
should  meet  the  forms  of  evil  face  to  face,  of  his  favorite  science.  There  at  night 
Under  the  influence  of  such  thoughts  he  the  windows  were  illuminated  with  liglits, 
presented  himself  one  evening  before  his  whieh  shone  with  supernatural  splendor, 
master,  who  inquired  his  business.  John,  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  those  even  who 
with  a  sheepish  air,  said  that  he  was  anx-  beheld  them  from  a  distance ;  at  times, 
ious  to  brush  himself  up  in  the  classics  a  also,  reports  were  heard  which  shook  the 
bit,  and  requested  the  loan  of  his  master’s  old  mansion-house  to  its  very  foundations. 
Virgil  for  that  evening.  The  farmer,  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  came  to  be  re- 
amused  at  his  vanity  and  affectation,  but  garded  as  a  sorcerer ;  was  not  Italy  the 
suspecting  nothing  worse,  gave  him  the  land  where  the  black  art  was  openly 
volume,  and  for  the  moment  thought  taught,  and  had  he  not  spent  the  greater 
nothing  more  of  the  matter.  He  had  oc-  part  of  his  life  in  Italy  ?  What  was  the 
casion  to  bo  out  that  evening,  and  on  re-  meaning  of  those  dazzling  lights ;  of  those 
turning  home  at  a  late  hour  was  surprised  unearthly  reports?  Why  did  he  not  take 
to  see  a  light  in  the  mill.  Remembering  his  liquor  like  a  m.an  and  follow  the  hounds 
his  former  loss,  and  suspecting  a  second  as  his  fathers  had  done  ?  Was  it  not  clear 
.attempt  .at  robbery,  he  crept  stealthily  up  j  that  he  was  a  warlock,  and  that  the  sin- 
to  the  mill,  and  peeped  through  the  win-  j  gular  animal  with  the  shaven  body  and  the 
dow.  There,  in  the  center  of  a  magic  erect  niiine,  which  followed  him  about 
circle,  drawn  with  chalk  upon  the  floor,  like  a  dog,  was  his  familiar  spirit?  It  was 
stood  John  the  miller,  holding  Virgil  aloft  cle.ar  as  noon  to  those  men  of  Gotham  ;  so 
with  both  hands,  and  reading  the  sixth  they  began  to  watch  him.  It  was  observed  ' 
book  of  the  ^neid  with  such  an  accent  that  while  the  slanting  r.ays  of  the  sun  or 
and  utter  disregard  of  quantity,  as  would  moon  lengthened  out  the  shadows  of  all 
have  made  an  Oxford  tutor  shudder.  His  surrounding  objects,  he  was  ever  shadow- 
face  wore  an  expression  of  dread  expecta-  less.  The  shadow  of  the  horse  he  rode 
tion  ;  but  perhaps  the  devil  did  not  under-  was  visible,  but  it  was  the  shadow  of  a 
stand  John’s  northern  .accent  and  execra-  horse  without  a  rider.  The  explanation 
ble  reading;  at  all  events  he  refused  to ap-  of  this  singular  |>hcnomenon  was  simple 
pear.  The  farmer  contrived  to  enter  the  and  easy — he  h.ad  cheated  the  devil,  and 
mill  without  being  seen,  stepped  up  behind  given  him  his  sh.adow  instead  of  himself. 
John  and  pinioned  his  arms.  Believing  |  It  was  well  known  that  before  the  master 
himself  to  be  in  the  direful  grasp  of  the  i  of  the  black  art  would  initiate  his  pupils 
evil  one,  he  roared  for  mercy,  .and  could  into  iba  mysteries,  he  exacted  a  jiromise 
with’  difficulty  be  persuaded  that  his  m.as-  from  them  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
ter  was  his  only  ass<ailant.  The  latter  seize  the  one  who  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
threatened  at  first  to  hand  him  over  to  the  school-room  on  a  particular  day.  The 
tender  mercies  of  the  kirk  session,  who  pupil  on  this  occasion  h.ad  proved  him«elf 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  apply  to  him  worthy  of  such  a  master.  Through  some 
the  penalties  thereanent  provided ;  but,  inadvertency  the  laird  was  the  last,  ami 
moved  by  John’s  abject  entreaties  and  the  claws  of  the  arch-fiend  were  closing 
solemn  promises  to  have  nothing  more  to  upon  him,  when  he  had  the  [)resence  of 
do  with  Virgil  or  the  devil,  he  consented  mind  to  exclaim,  “  Deil  tak  the  hindmost !” 
to  overlook  the  matter.  and  Satan,  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the 

Almost  as  formidable  as  Virgil,  in  the  substance,  h.ad  to  remain  content  with  the 

Empular  belief,  was  a  certain  laird,  who  be-  former.  We  h.ave  often  heard  the  laird’s 
onged  to  a  neighboring  county.  He  had  exclamation  used  by  schoolboys  as  the  sig- 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  It.aly,  nal  for  starting  in  a  race ;  it  was  fortunate 
and  had  only  returned  to  Scotland  on  the  for  them  that  they  had  formed  no  such 
death  of  the  relative  who  had  left  him  the  p.action  as  the  students  of  the  black  art,  or 
estate.  Haifa  century  ago  the  Scottish  they  might  not  have  got  off  so  easily.  The 
lairds  as  a  class  were  far  from  being  the  laird  was  rather  admired  than  otherwise 
most  refined  beings  in  existence ;  they  for  his  adroitness  in  cheating  the  devil ; 
knew'  of  few  pleasures  save  those  of  the  still  he  was  looked  upon  as  being  uucjin- 
table  and  the  chase.  With  such  men  the  uie,  and  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
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The  familiar  spirit  which  accompanied 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  French  poodle  was 
watched  witli  almost  as  much  interest  as 
his  master ;  he  had  been  seen  pirouetting 
round  the  room  on  his  hind  legs  to  the 
sound  of  the  violin,  and  holding  up  a  stick, 
like  a  soldier  presenting  arms.  Of  course 
the  thing  was  clear;  no  Christian  dog 
could  ever  be  expected  to  do  that,  lint 
the  most  dangerous  gift  conferred  on  the 
laird  by  his  study  of  the  black  art  was  the 
power  of  reeatinr/  or  arresting  all  those 
who  were  obnoxious  to  him  wherever  he 
happened  to  meet  them,  .md  of  detaining 
them  there  spell-bound  till  he  was  pleased 
to  release  them.  There  are,  or  there  re 
cently  were  old  men  alive  who  wouhl 
have  sworn  in  any  court  of  justice  th.at 
they  themselves  had  thus  been  arrested  ; 
we  ourselves  have  conversed  with  one  of 
them.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  detect  in 
John’s  own  narrative  the  key  to  solve  the 
mystery,  without  the  admission  of  any 
supernatural  element.  His  story  stripped 
of  all  extraneous  matter,  was  simply  this  : 
John  was  driving  his  horse  and  cart  along 
the  road,  when  he  saw  the  laird’s  carriage 
approaching  at  a  rapid  pace.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  moment  he  took  the  wrong 
side  (tfthe  road,  and  thus  brought  his  cart 
into  collision  with  the  carriage.  He  was 
BO  overpowereil  with  terror  at  this  unto- 
Avard  accident  that  he  remained  helf)less 
and  speechless  in  his  cart;  while  the  laird 
and  his  coachman  were  trying  to  extricate 
the  wheel  of  the  carriage,  which  they  at 
length  succeeded  in  doing.  Indignant  at 
John’s  stupidity  and  apparent  indilFerence, 
the  laird  produced  from  his  pocket  a  small 
knife,  and  stiick  the  blade  of  it  into  the 
ground.  “  Now,  my  man,”  he  said,  “you 
are  reested ;  you  must  remain  here  till  I 
return.”  “  Well,  John,  what  did  you  do 
then?”  “Oh!  I  Just  bade  still  for  twa 
hours  till  the  laird  came  b.ack;  syne  he 
took  out  the  knife  and  let  me  gang.” 
“  But  did  you  never  try  to  move  ?”  “  Na, 
n.a,”  s.aid  John,  with  a  sagacious  shake  of 
his  head ;  “  I  kent  better  than  that  / 
gin  I  ha<l  moved  a  foot  I  mith  ha’  been 
standin’  there  yet,  like  Lot’s  wife.”  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  laird  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  a  necromancer, 
and  was  thus  regarded  with  a  feeling  of 
dread  bordering  on  admiration,  as  one  who 
had  gained  the  mastery  over  the  evil  one, 
and  rendered  him  subject  to  his  will ;  wdiile 
such  poor  creatures  as  Eppie  w'ere  looked 
upon  with  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  con¬ 


tempt,  as  having  sold  themselves  to  Satan, 
ami  thus  become  the  instruments  of  his 
will. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  evil  spirits  in  the 
north  that  they  can  not  cross  a  running 
stream.  However  close  upon  their  victim, 
or  anxious  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance, 
as  soon  as  he  has  crossed  flowing  water 
he  is  safe.  Burns  has  turned  this  popular 
belief  to  good  account  in  his  admirable 
t.ale  of  Tam  o'  Shanter^  in  which  he  thus 
addresses  the  hero’s  mare,  when  h.ard 
pressed  by  the  witches  : 

“  Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 

And  win  the  keystane  of  the  brig; 

There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  m.ay  loss, 

A  running  stream  they  darena  cross.” 

The  same  belief  tvas  at  one  time  preva¬ 
lent  in  Ireland  ;  the  wizards  were  m  the 
habit  of  disposing  of  pigs  formed  out  of 
clods  or  stones,  which  resumed  their  nor 
m.al  condition  on  reaching  a  running  stream. 
We  hope  the  wizards  no  longer  possess 
this  power,  the  exercise  of  which  must 
have  considerably  aft'ected  the  price  of 
Irish  pigs.  We  have  only  met  with  one 
old  man  in  the  north,  who  had  any  expe¬ 
rience  ill  the  matter.  He  used  to  relate, 
that  returning  home  one  night  through  a 
desolate  part  of  the  country,  he  was  start- 
h*d  by  seeing  a  small  black  dog  start  up 
in  the  narrow  path  before  him.  At  first 
he  thought  little  about  it,  but  gradually  a 
feeling  of  terror  stole  over  him — he  was 
on  haunted  ground,  and  this  could  be 
nothing  but  an  evil  spirit  in  disguise.  He 
altered  his  course  and  walked  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  a  small  rivulet,  the  spirit- 
dog  still  preceding  him.  On  re.aching  the 
brook  it  stopped  short  while  he  crossed. 
On  turning  round  he  saw  it  gradually  melt 
away  into  thin  air  and  disap|)ear;  he  hur¬ 
ried  home  as  fast  as  his  trembling  limbs 
would  carry  him,  and  was  c.areful  never  to 
visit  the  same  spot  .again  at  night. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Avhen  so  many  of 
our  Scottish  youth  fought  and  fell  on  the 
battle-fields  of  France  and  Germany,  it  was 
de  rUfueur  that  they  should  announce 
their  fate  to  their  mothers  and  sweethearts 
by  appearing  before  them  at  the  moment 
the  soul  quitted  the  body.  At  the  present 
d.ay,  when  correct  lists  of  the  slain  and 
wounded  are  published,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  flashed  from  end  to  end  of  the  earth 
on  the  electric  wires,  the  ghosts  take  it 
more  coolly,  and  allow  their  friends  to 
find  out  their  fate  in  the  usual  way.  Oc- 
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casionally,  however,  a  ghost  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  temperament  or  strongly  conservative 
tendencies,  adheres  to  the  good  old  way, 
and  persists  in  appearing  before  his  friends 
as  soon  as  he  has  entered  on  his  new  state 
of  being  ;  though  what  good  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  such  visits  except  nearly  fright¬ 
ening  them  to  death,  w'e  are  at  a  loss  to 
perceive.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
a  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  Highland  laird, 
received  one  of  these  ghostly  visits  in  a 
hotel  at  Boulogne,  w'here  she  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  residing.  A  gentleman,  a  near  re¬ 
lative  of  hers,  who  held  an  important  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  East,  was  dangerously 
ill ;  her  thoughts  were  naturally  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  subject  of  his  illness,  and 
she  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  next  mail.  One  day,  while  sitting 
alone  in  her  room  in  broad  daylight,  she 
happened  to  raise  her  eyes  from  her  work, 
and  there,  standing  out  from  the  wall, 
was  the  figure  of  her  sick  relative.  The 
apparition  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
mournfully  and  then  faded  away.  She 
was  a  lady  of  strong  nerves,  so  she  neither 
screamed  nor  fainted,  but  took  out  her 
note  book  and  watch,  and  wrote  down  the 
exact  hour  at  which  this  happened.  Some 
time  after  she  received  letters  announcing 
the  death  of  her  relative,  and,  of  course, 
the  moment  of  his  death  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  time  when  she  beheld 
his  apparition.  The  lady,  however,  was 
simple  enough  to  overlook  the  fact,  that 
time  varies  considerably  in  the  two  liemi- 
spheres,  but  the  interval  was  not  too  long 
even  for  a  ghost  to  cross  some  ten  thousand 
miles  of  sea  and  land. 

Many  superstitious  expressions  are  still 
used,  though  the  ideas  which  they  embo¬ 
died  have  long  been  exploded,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  say  to  a  quiet  man  who  shows 
unwonted  |^ilarity,  “  You  must  be  fey,” 
in  alluding  to  the  old  belief  that  such  hi¬ 
larity  ollen  precedes  sudden  death.  The 
farmer’s  wife,  when  her  supply  of  milk  or 
of  butter  falls  short  of  her  expectations, 
still  says,  “  The  cows  or  the  cream  must 
be  bewitched but  she  does  not  believe 
it — she  merely  uses  the  language  which 
expresses  a  past  belief,  now  happily  gone 
forever.  We  have  heard  a  phrasing 
old  woman  say  to  a  handsome  youth : 
“  Ah  !  laddie  I  the  glamour  o’  your  bon- 
nie  black  een  wdll  gar  some  puir  , lassie 
greet  yet.”  The  speaker  did  not  even 
know  that  the  word  glamour  referred  to 
the  magic  power  of  so  altering  the  appear- 
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ance  of  objects  as  to  make  them  apjiear  to 
the  spectator  quite  difiTerent  from  what 
they  really  w’ere.  The  lines  of  the  old 
ballad,  which  tells  how  a  lovely  countess 
elo})ed  with  Johnnie  Fa,  the  King  of  the 
Gipsies,  are  doubtless  familiar  to  our 
readers : 

“  Sae  soon  as  they  saw  her  wecl-far’d  face, 
They  cast  the  glamour  o’er  her.” 

When  a  thing  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  a 
room,  and  can  not  be  found,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  remark,  “  'rhe 
good  people  must  have  taken  it ;”  yet  no 
one  now  believes  in  the  existence  of  tairies. 
A  sudden  shiver  often  elicits  the  remark, 
“  Some  one  must  be  trampling  on  my 
grave every  one  knows  that  there  is  not 
and  can  not  be  any  connection  between 
these  two  events — it  is  merely  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  past  retained  through  habit. 
True,  genuine,  downright  superstition  is 
only  to  be  found  lingering  in  our  nurseries; 
and  so  long  as  it  is  of  an  innocent  charac¬ 
ter,  long  may  it  be  before  it  cease  to  lin¬ 
ger  there.  Next  to  the  consolations  of 
religion,  the  greatest  ple.a8ure  enjoyable 
on  earth  is  derived  from  works  of  imagin¬ 
ation,  especially  the  books  of  our  child¬ 
hood.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to 
banish  flowers  from  our  gardens  as  to 
banish  from  our  nurseries  those  fascinating 
fairy  tales  which  have  been  the  charm  of 
our  infancy.  Heaven  knows  the  ]>eriod 
of  disenchantment  comes  soon  enough  to 
us  all ;  leave  it  to  come  at  its  own  good 
time,  do  not  force  it  on  prematurely.  A 
child  that  has  never  read  a  fairy  tale  would 
be  like  a  flower  that  has  never  received  a 
drop  of  dew  or  a  blink  of  sunshine — a  child 
to  oe  pitied  and  to  be  wept  over.  We 
like  to  detect  in  young  people  a  slight 
soupron  of  the  suiierstitions  of  the  nursery. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  dear  lit¬ 
tle  lady  of  our  acquaintance  told  us  that 
even  in  her  twelfth  year  she  imagined  that 
a  pretty  b.antam  cock,  which  ran  about  the 
house,  was  an  enchanted  prince.  Nay,  she 
w'as  candid  enough  to  confess  to  us  that 
she  once  decked  her  hair  and  adorned  her 
person  before  appearing  in  presence  of  the 
bantam,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  fall  in 
love  with  her  and  make  her  his  wife  when 
he  resumed  his  princely  form.  Oh  1  the 
charming  simplicity  of  childhood  !  How 
rare  and  how  refreshing  thou  art  in  the 
wilderness  of  this  world !  Even  now, 
when  time  is  beginning  to  silver  over  our 
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hair,  and  to  toll  us  that  we  can  not  live 
forever,  we  long  for  the  happy  dreams 
and  the  sweet  illusions  of  our  childhood  ; 
though  far  from  blind  to  the  advantages  of 
the  age  we  live  in,  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  that  spirit  of  innovation  which  cries 
aloud,  in  streets  and  openings  of  the  way: 

“  All  your  ancient  customs, 

And  long  descended  usages,  I’ll  change. 

Ye  shall  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  speak,  nor  move. 
Think,  look,  or  walk,  as  ye  were  wont  to  do, 
For  all  old  practice  will  I  turn  and  change, 

And  call  it  reformation — marry  will  I.” 


With  such  reformation  we  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  far  more  congenial  to  our  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  the  natural  though 
vain  regrets  of  another  and  far  superior 
order  of  intellect. 

“  Blit  lost  to  me,  forever  lost  those  joys. 
Which  reason  scatters,  and  which  time  de¬ 
stroys. 

No  more  the  midnight  fairy  train  I  view, 

All  in  the  merry  moonlight  tippling  dew. 

Even  the  last  lingering  6ction  of  the  brain. 
The  churchyard  ghost,  is  now  at  rest  again.’, 

P.C.I3. 
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Tueuk  is  a  grim  but  striking  metaphor 
representing  human  life  as  the  scene  of  a 
stately  dance  upon  a  flooring  beset  with 
many  hidden  pitfalls.  The  dance  proceeds, 
while  every  now  and  then  one  of  the  danc¬ 
ers  is  precipitated  into  the  shades  below. 
For  the  most  part,  the  sad  but  stately 
pageant  continues  unintermpted.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  a  loss  occurs,  so  ^reat  and 
so  sudden,  that  the  p.ageant  stops  its  move¬ 
ments  for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the 
misfortune  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
quick  vani.shing  of  one  of  the  principal 
actors  from  the  scene. 

Such  was  the  loss  of  Sir  George  Lewis 
— a  loss  which  threw  gloom  over  the 
highest  political  and  literary  circles,  and  a 
shadow  even  over  all  England  ;  for  some 
notion  of  the  high  merits  of  this  quiet, 
grave-looking,  wise  man  was  beginning  to 
be  entertained  very  widely  by  all  classes 
of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

As  this  magazine  has  sometimes  been 
honored  by  contributions  from  this  learn¬ 
ed  man,  it  will  not  be  unbecoming  in  us  to 
give  a  short  account  of  his  character. 
Alas  !  the  deep  regret  that  so  often  occurs 
in  such  cases,  comes  upon  us  now ;  would 
that  we  had  known  him  better,  and  noted  I 


his  high  qualities  more  carefully,  now’  that 
he  has  departed  from  us !  Then,  perh-aps, 
w’e  might  write  a  character  of  him  that 
should  less  inadequately  portray  his  rare 
and  noble  nature. 

lie  was  a  good  man  and  a  wise  man  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  words.  Ilis  inti¬ 
mate  friends  declare  that  he  had  no  vices; 
and,  what  is  far  more  extraordinary,  it 
w’ould  lie  difficult  to  name  a  single  foible 
in  him.  For  instance,  he  w.as  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  vanity  ;  and,  being  one  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  so  many  ways,  he  yet  seemed  to 
be  thoroughly  indiffei’ent  to  the  possession 
of  that  varied  excellence.  With  all  his 
cLaims  to  distinction,  his  demeanor  was  so 
quiet,  homely,  and  simple,  that  it  disarmed 
the  natural  dislike  in  mankind  to  so  much 
virtue  and  ability  in  a  fellow-man. 

Many  panegyrics  of  Sir  George  Lewis 
have  already  been  written  and  spoken,  and 
none  more  w’arm  and  hearty  than  that  de¬ 
livered  by  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
there  was  one  considerable  mistake  in 
that  panegyric,  which  so  discerning  a  per¬ 
son  as  Mr.  Disraeli  would  never  have 
made  if  he  had  been  brought  into  closer 
I  contact  with  the  man  whom,  for  the  most 
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part,  he  justly  as  well  as  generously 
praised. 

Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  Sir  George  Lewis’ 
organizing  faculty.  Now  the  truth  is 
that  Sir  George  did  not  possess  this  faculty 
in  any  remarkable  degree.  Other  merits 
he  did  possess  of  the  highest  order,  of  a 
far  higher  order  even  than  the  faculty  of 
organization.  That,  however,  was  not  a 
strong  point  with  him.  But,  indeed,  this 
faculty  is  seldom  appreciated  with  accura¬ 
cy,  because  men  have  not  noticed  carefully 
the  remarkable  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  exhibited.  Puttii'g  aside  the  living 
persons  who  excel  in  organizing,  we  would 
refer  to  man  well-known  in  official  circles 
— the  late  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr. 
Drummond.  There,  indeed,  was  a  man 
who  could  organize  a  new  department ; 
make  an  old  department  work  as  it  had 
never  worked  before  ;  collect,  arrange, 
divide,  and  convey  masses  of  information 
in  forms  which  at  once  rendered  all  the  in¬ 
formation  available. 

This  faculty  of  organizing  is  so  rare,  and 
so  peculiar,  that  we  are  a  little  jealous  of 
having  it  attributed  in  any  case  where  it 
did  not  exist. 

Neither,  to  confess  the  truth,  was  Sir 
George  I.«wi8  exceedingly  distinguished 
amongst  his  fellow-men  for  aptitude  in 
business.  No  man  obtains  the  position  of 
a  cabinet  minister,  and  of  a  cabinet  min¬ 
ister  so  universally  respected,  without  be¬ 
ing  more  than  an  average  man  of  business ; 
but  Sir  George  was  not  very  far  above  this 
average. 

Where  he  did  excel,  and  in  this  excel¬ 
lence  he  was  not  to  be  surpassed,  as  we 
believe,  by  any  man  of  his  time,  was  in 
the  wisdom  and  the  justice  which  he  dis¬ 
played  when  dealing  with  the  highest 
questions  of  principle.  Moreover,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  outspeaking,  fearless,  can¬ 
did,  honorable  men  that  ever  lived.  He 
never  indulged  even  in  the  more  j)ardona- 
ble  kinds  of  cant.  The  opinions  of  other 
men  never  weighed  down  his  judgment. 
He  never  thought  with  the  many,  merely 
because  they  were  the  many.  In  our 
opinion,  such  qualities  are  at  the  present 
moment  perfectly  invaluable.  The  danger 
of  our  time  is  always  lest  the  foremost 
men  should  be  too  fearful  of  criticism,  too 
subservient  to  the  clamor  of  the  day,  what 
ever  that  m.ay  be,  and,  in  fact,  that  they 
should  become  the  slaves  of  public  opinion 
— not  of  public  opinion  in  its  final  form, 
but  of  that  opinion  hastily  formed  day  by 


day.  Our  danger  is,  not  that  there  should 
be  a  deficiency  of  ])erson8  who  can  read, 
and  write,  and  understand  anything ;  but 
that  there  should  be  too  few  who  really 
can  think  for  themselves,  and  have  the 
courage  to  express  their  thoughts.  In 
arts,  in  letters,  and  in  politics,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  fear  lest  we  should  be  approach¬ 
ing  a  Byzantine  period — a  period  in  which 
there  is  a  great  mass  of  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  a  vast  superabundance  of  criticism 
and  comment,  and  very  little  that  is  orig¬ 
inal  attempted,  or  accomplished.  Now  Sir 
G.  Lewis  neither  feared  “  gods,  nor  men, 
nor  news])aj)erK  and,  in  his  quiet,  simp’e 
way,  Avas  ready  to  attVont  all  popularity 
ratlier  than  deviate  from  the  ojiinions 
which,  after  long  thought,  he  had  carefully 
formed  for  himself. 

He  could  have  been  a  martyr  for  those 
opinions.  It  may  bring  a  smile  ujion  the 
faces  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  to  think 
of  that  quiet,  homely  man,  with  the  stoop 
.and  indolent  movement  of  a  student,  being 
a  martyr.  His  martyrdom  might  not 
have  been  altogether  voluntary,  but  would 
have  been  caused  by  the  jiersistency  of  his 
nature,  and  by  his  great  love  of  truth. 
When  coerced  by  authority,  he  would  have 
gone  on  uttering,  in  lower  tones,  “  But  it 
does  move,  though and  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  indeed  to  h.ave  com¬ 
pelled  his  signature  to  any  thing  he  did  not 
believe  in. 

Moreover,  he  was  ready  to  take  upon 
himself  any  responsibility  when  he  liad 
once  thought  much  upon  a  subject,  and 
made  up  his  mind  upon  it.  Such  qualities 
place  him  in  a  much  higher  order  than 
that  of  mere  men  of  business ;  though 
such  men,  in  their  way,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised. 

In  that  part  of  business,  however,  which 
consists  in  dealing  with  other  men.  Sir 
George  Lewis  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  admirable.  He  was  thoroughly 
frank  in  his  intercourse  with  them  ;  he  had 
that  highest  courtesy  which  does  not 
think  at  all  about  being  courteous;  and 
his  respect  for  thought,  and  his  love  of 
facts  made  him  an  attentive  listener  to 
any  argument  or  information  that  you 
could  bring  before  him.  He  did  not 
think  about  the  person  who  brought  it, 
but  looked  at  once  to  the  substance  of 
wh.at  was  addressed  to  him.  We  believe 
there  does  not  live  the  man,  unless  he  is 
some  jierson  remaikable  for  conceit,  whom 
it  was  a  public  duty  to  discourage,  who 
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c-in  say,  “Sir  George  Lewis  was,  in  the 
least  degree,  unkind,  unjust,  or  supercil¬ 
ious  to  me.” 

He  was  marked  out  for  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  |>erson  in  public  alTairs,  and  was  a 
man  to  rely  upon  in  any  great  crisis.  He 
never  api>cared  to  be  conscious  of  the 
greatness  that  was  in  him,  his  being  one 
of  those  thoroughly  British  characters — 
imtheatric.'d,  und^emonstrativc,  making  no 
pretence  to  grandeur,  but  often  acting 
greatly — which  the  people  of  this  country 
del  ght  in  when  they  come  to  know  them 
well.  It  is  a  credit  both  to  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons 
generally,  to  have  appreciated  this  man, 
who  did  nothing  to  court  appreciation,  so 
soon  an<l  so  fully  as  they  did. 

Ah  regards  his  literary  talents  and  la¬ 
bors,  they  were  vast,  various  and  i>ro- 
found.  We  suppose  that  he  was  the  most 
learned  nran  who  ever  became  a  c.abinet 
minister.  Sir.  W.  Temple,  Bolingbroke, 
Somers,  Fox,  Grenville,  Wellesley,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Lansdowne  (wo  forbe.ar  to  give 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  living  | 
men,)  were,  after  all,  but  scholars  amongst 
st.atesmen  ;  whereas  Sir  George  Lewis  was 
a  scholar  amongst  scholars ;  and  his  labors 
were  duly  respected  by  the  foremost  men 
in  rcholai'ship  of  his  day.  His  mind  was 
not  a  subtle  one,  but  it  had  as  much  acu¬ 
men  as  that  possessed  by  any  man  of  our 
time  ;  and  the  same  fearlessness  which  he 
showed  in  politics,  was  also  manifested  in 
literature.  It  w.as  in  vain  that  the  most 
learned  antiquarians  endeavored  to  impose 
any  doctrne  upon  him.  He  would  look 
into  the  matt)  r  for  himself,  biing  his  great 
amount  ot  varied  learning  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  it  he  came  to  an  oppos  te  conclu¬ 
sion  to  that  generally  received,  he  main¬ 
tained  his  opitiion  with  good-humored 
tenacity  agaitist  all  comers. 

To  cotnplete  the  account  of  Sir  George 
Lew  s’s  character,  we  may  say  of  him  that 
he  was  not  impulsive,  not  enthusiastic,  not 


imag'native.  But  still  it  must  not  be  sup 
posed  that  he  was  a  co'd  friend,  or  an  in¬ 
different  spectator  of  human  affa  rs.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  warmhearted, 
though  not  a  demonstrative  man.  His 
interest  in  human  knowledge  and  affairs 
was  very  wide  ;  and  whatever  he  did  care 
for,  he  cared  for  deeply.  His  intellectual 
powers  were  not  of  a  cramped  of  confined 
nature.  I  le  was  a  considerable  statesm  <n, 
and  an  eminent  man  of  letters ;  and  if  he 
had  rem.'iined  in  the  profession  which  he 
was  bred  up  in,  he  would  have  proved  an 
unrivalled  judge. 

Sir  G.  Lewis  hal  far  more  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  th.an  was  generally  attributed  to  him  ; 
and  we  think  that  one  of  his  liter  sayings 
was  as  deep  and  wi.ty  a  thing  hs  has 
been  said  for  some  time.  “Life  would  be 
very  tolerable,”  he  exclaimed,  “  but  for 
Its  pleasures.”  Seldom  have  the  defects 
that  often  beset  modern  socioiy — its 
pompous  inanity',  tediousness,  its  formali¬ 
ty  without  grace,  its  crowded  dullness, 
.and  its  want  of  geniality — been  indicated 
in  fewer  words  than  in  that  saying  of 
Sir  George  Lewis.  In  this  Viiting  but 
truthful  maxim  there  is,  in  reference  to 
society,  an  outspoken  »  onesty  akin  to  that 
which  he  always  manifested  in  politics 
and  in  literature. 

bir  George  Lewis  had  a  singularly  hap¬ 
py  temperument.  It  wai  very  equable 
and  very  cheerful.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  serious  business,  any  thing  that 
could  enliven  it  was  always  very  welcome 
to  him.  And,  like  all  men  who  really 
love  what  is  facetious,  he  could  put  up 
with  pleasantry  and  enjoy  it,  even  if  it 
were  not  of  a  first-rate  or  novel  kind. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  of  such  a 
man  that  he  was  extremely  loved  in  the 
inner  circle  of  his  friends  and  relations. 
The  public  will  long  lament  his  loss ;  but 
upon  th's  inner  circle  it  has  thrown  a 
gloom  that  will  never  in  their  lives  be  al¬ 
together  lightened. 
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From  the  London  Eclectic. 

GHOSTLY  BUSINESS.* 


Mr,  Howitt  bimself,  at  the  translator 
of  Ennemoser'^a  History  of  J/07/r,  gives 
to  his  readers  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
how  largely  he  is  indebted  to  the  German 
writers  for  the  production  of  the  volumes 
before  us.  Modesty  h.as  never  been  an 
especial  .attribute  of  William  Ilowilt ;  it  is 
bis  way  to  treat  with  a  marked  discourtesy 
those  from  whom  he  differs ;  this  is  the 
great  sin  of  his  present  work.  With  a 
great  deal  of  information,  derived  from 
ail  sources  of  knowledge  and  history,  em¬ 
bodying  therefore  much  interesting  state¬ 
ment  and  ob>ervation,  and  conveyed  with 
Mr.  Howitt’s  usual  rapid  and  nather  emo¬ 
tional  than  thoughtful  force,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  assumption,  some  narrowness, 
and  frequently  ignorance  ;  we  are  bound 
also  to  say  that  the  volumes  are,  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer,  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  facts.  Many,  perhaps,  w:ll  demur 
to  the  use  of  the  term,  fact ;  but  it  must 
go.  There  really  are  multitudes  of  things 
which  we  have  to  receive,  and  for  the  so¬ 
lution  of  which  we  have  not  yet  discover¬ 
ed  the  law.  The  reading  of  the  work  of 
Ennemoser  would  perhaps  supersede  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  that  of  Mr. 
Howitt  Ennemoser’s  insight  is  far  deep¬ 
er  ;  he  wiites  less  as  a  partisan  ;  he  abuses 
nobody  ;  and  without  the  latter  quality,  a 
work  of  Mr.  Howilt’s  would  scarcely  be  j 
complete.  With  these  qualifications,  we 
may  commend  his  books  to  those  readers 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  literature  of  spiritualism.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  quite  so  easy  as 
Mr.  Howitt  seems  to  imagine,  to  spell  the 
way  to  knowledge  upon  these  matters ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  the  statements 
are  so  numerous,  the  reported  facts  so  in¬ 
creasing  and  abounding,  that  they  act 
very  uii philosophically  who  simply  sneer 


*  Incident*  in  my  Life.  By  D.  D.  Home.  Long¬ 
man  &  Co. 

The  History  of  the  Supernatural  iti  all  Aye»  and 
Nations,  and  in  all  Churches,  Christian  and  Pagan, 
demonstrating  a  Univerral  Faith,  By  Wm.  Howitt. 
Two  Tula.  Longman  Co. 


and  deny ;  and  we  only  regret  that  upon 
such  a  subject  Mr.  Howitt  has  not  brought 
to  bear  a  greater  degree  of  spiritual  c.alm. 
Ilis  volumes  will  create  interest,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  allay  opposition  or  to  se¬ 
cure  conviction. 

And  we  must  any  that  we  are  al.ud  to 
see  any  steady  stand  made  for  supernatu¬ 
ral  facts.  More  and  more  the  classes  of 
the  thoughtful  seem  to  be  dividing  them¬ 
selves  into  those  who  see  nature  and 
nothing  more,  and  those  who  see  n.ature 
as  inclosed  and  enveloped  in  the  super¬ 
natural.  Bishop  Butler  expressed  some¬ 
thing  like  this  in  his  well-known  saying : 
“  There  are  two  courses  of  nature — the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  but  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  now  by  noble  men, 
who  seem,  however,  to  have  little  to  com¬ 
mand  our  admiration  except  their  piercing 
insight  into  natural  causation,  to  dispense 
w'ith  the  supernatural  altogether  io  the 
economy  of  the  universe  and  human  life. 
To  such  persons  it  seems  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ignore  certain  undoubted  facts ; 
they  deal  with  the  brick  and  mortar  side 
of  life.  Man’s  terrestrial  habitation  seems 
to  grow  without  h.ands ;  it  never  occurs 
to  them  to  inquire  much  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  which  presides  over  the  use  of 
their  own.  A  niihion  phenomena  are  con¬ 
stantly  transpiring  within  and  around  them 
utterly  inexplicable,  and  belonging  as 
much  to  the  order  of  the  unusual  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  but  they  excite  no  interest 
in  comparison  with  circumstances  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  interest  and  importance.  Is.aao 
Taylor  has  said  in  reference  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  inst.ances  of  ghostly  visitation, 
(and  no  one  will  suspect  him  of  great  pro¬ 
pensity  to  credulity,)  “  Once  in  a  century, 
or  not  so  often,  on  a  summer’s  evening,  a 
stray  Arabian  locust — a  genuine  son  of 
the  desert — has  alighted  in  Hyde  Park. 
This  is  out  of  the  course  of  nature ;  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  account  for,  but  it 
is  actual,  it  is  believable,  it  is  not  super- 
n-atunal.”  Why  may  we  not  believe  that 
while  spirits — we  take  a  large  thing  for 
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granted,  otir  reader’s  perceive — are  kept 
upon  their  good  behavior,  and  have  no 
power  to  infringe  upon  the  solid  world, 
there  are  nevertheless  chances  and  mis¬ 
chances  which,  in  the  cycles  of  times, 
throw  some,  like  an  Arabian  locust,  upon 
our  shores,  giving  them  the  opportunity 
of  disporting  themselves,  to  our  annoy¬ 
ance,  amongst  us  for  a  seison  ?  All  this, 
however,  takes  it  for  granted  that  there 
is  a  spiritual,  say  a  si/joer-natural,  kingdom 
and  world.  This  theory  would  not  satis¬ 
fy  Mr.  Ilowitt  and  his  confreres  /  but  we 
are  not  very  particularly  desirous  to  satis¬ 
fy  th.at  race;  for  if  the  supernatural  world 
be  demonstrated  in  the  senses  of  the  vision 
and  the  understanding,  and  if  it  were 
clearly  possible  at  will  to  enter  it  and  to 
obtain  answers  from  it,  we  should  still  feel 
and  maintain  that  God  and  Providence 
had  so  fixed  the  limitations  of  our  visible 
diurnal  sphere  that  beyond  them  it  would 
be  impiety  to  seek  to  pass  excepting  in 
the  way  of  faith  and  prayer.  But  we 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  h'cust,  whatever  the  reader  may  feel, 
however  the  lip  may  curl,  and  the  sense 
steel  it»elf  against  the  matter.  The  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  supernatural  includes  not  only 
a  large  collection  of  books  not  exactly  to 
be  treated  with  contempt,  but  a  numbhr 
of  names  also  standing  a  long  way  above 
contempt,  and  very  high  in  the  homage  of 
enlightened  minds.  The  testimony  to  the 
supernatural  is  certainly  universal  in  lati¬ 
tude,  and  nation,  and  age,  and  tempera¬ 
ment.  “  The  spiritual  power,”  says  Wil¬ 
liam  Ilowitt,  “  is  the  lex  magma  of  the 
universe.”  Certainly,  in  some  w.ay,  it  is 
so  ;  and  nature,  sufficiently  inexplicable  in 
herself,  becomes  a  millionfold  more  inex¬ 
plicable  without  the  law  beneath  and 
above  nature.  Even  Comte  admits  that 
we  know  nothing  of  the  sources  or  causes 
of  nature’s  law’s.  He  deems  their  origina¬ 
tion  so  inscrutable  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  inquire  into  them,  and  regards  the 
idea  of  a  deity  as  a  mere  abstraction, 
tending  to  comfort  ignoramuses  until  li¬ 
berated  into  the  light  of  science.  And 
what  comfort  then?  Mean  t  me it  will  be 
perceived  that  this  is  the  mere  assumption 
of  an  atheistic  mind,  choosing  to  knock 
away  in  imagination  the  prop  from  be- 
ne.ath  the  universe,  not  from  any  idea 
that  another  law  of  causation  has  been 
discovered,  but  simply  because  atheistic 
intelligence  do^s  not  choose  to  recogn'ze 
the  invisible  and  divine.  Was  it  not  said 


of  old  :  “  The  fool  hath  »aid  in  his  heart, 
there  is  no  God?”  Bat  on  all  sides  those 
who  choose  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
kingdom  of  spirits,  and  that  it  presses  ir- 
re-sistibly  upon  the  frontier  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  have  much  to  account  for.  Sure'y 
Mr.  Howitt’s  volumes  furnish  a  marvelous 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
Are  all  seers  imposters?  Are  they  all 
knaves?  all  liars?  all  idiots?  Very  sum¬ 
mary  th's ;  but  even  then  hardly  s-attsfac- 
tory.  Collusion,  illusion,  delusion  !  But 
what  is  the  human  mind,  this  haunted 
chamber,  th.at  can  be  imposed  on  thus? 
Supposing  this  kingdom  of  spirit  to  have 
no  objective  existence,  their  subjective  is 
scarcely  less  a  marvel — all  ideal,  ide.alogi- 
cal  dreams  giving  birth  to  vast  drifts  of 
ghosts  flocking  solemn  and  sable  shores. 
The  thing  in  the  conception  is  scarcely 
less  marvelous  than  the  thing  in  existence. 
Here,  while  what  our  wr  ter  calls  “  largc- 
wigged  science”  shakes  its  bushy,  disbe¬ 
lieving  horse-hair,  what  are  w’e  lo  tlrnk 
of  Swedenborg,  who  constructs  a  vast 
science  of  ghosts,  and  goes  in  and  out 
amongst  them  at  pleasure  ?  Do  so  un- 
gnacious  a  thing  as  call  him  1  ar,  or  de¬ 
scribe  the  unhappy  condi ion  of  blood 
bringing  him  into  such  scenery  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  the  mystery  is  no  more  solved. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  miracles  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  do  Paris  ?  Their 
imposture  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactorily 
proved  as  Bishop  Douglas  determined  ; 
and  as  Jesuitism,  in  its  vehement  .anti- 
Jansenism  proclaimed.  If  we  c.an  not  be¬ 
lieve  Count  Montegrow,  whom  then  shall 
we  believe?  by  what  rule  accept  any  his¬ 
tory,  or  any  biography  ?  Hundreds  pro- 
clainud  their  cure  in  the  face  of  a  large 
city  and  the  observation  of  a  not  unintel¬ 
ligent  .age.  It  is  easy  to  disbelieve.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  Madame  Haulfe,  better 
known  as  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst.  The 
instance  we  suppose  is  far  beyond  doubt ; 
but  it  is  abnormal ;  very  certainly.  So  is 
toothache  very  painfully  abnormal ;  but  a 
good  ntany  people  have  it.  To  the  strong- 
nerved  and  gifted  individual  who  never 
experienced  that  ple.as.ant  titillation  of  the 
nerves,  it  might  seem  an  altogether  incre¬ 
dible  thing  that  a  jnece  of  mere  bone 
should  posses*  the  power  to  drive  mind 
and  body  almost  to  madness.  It  is  one  of 
the  ple.asant  peculiarities  of  this  our  mor¬ 
tal  condition,  that  we  who  have  not  felt  a 
jreculiar  kind  of  pain  can  not  conceive 
that  pain  ;  but  it  would  be  rather  ungen- 
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erous  and  unjust,  in  tlie  absence  of  onr  ] 
own  experience,  to  assail  and  ridicule  the 
cxperieitces  of  others.  We  have  no  doubt  I 
about  the  abnormal  condition  of  those 
8uppos<-d  to  be  susceptible  to  visions,  and 
dreams,  and  spiiitual  manifestations;  but 
we  do  not  at  all  suppose,  therefore,  that 
it  follows  that  the  whole  thing  is  merely 
an  affair  of  ll'e  blood  and  the  brain.  It 
seems  certain — nay,  it  is  e  jy  certain — 
that  there  agents  of  v.ariou8  kinds  capable 
to  superinduee  that  abnormal  condition  of 
body,  g'ving  to  it  unnatural  snsceptibi'i- 
ties.  We  are  constantly  using  nervine 
things — do  ng  this,  in  a  measure — such  as 
tobacco  or  tea.  Those  wlio  j»refer  the 
higher  luxuries  and  diseases  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ]iroceed  to  the  intoxication  of  opium; 
while  others,  again,  Wirow  themselves  into 
the  ecstacies  of  hasliish  or  napcilus.  That 
which  in  these  cases  U  superinduced  by 
the  intoxicating  di aught  may  j>ossit>ly  be 
the  ordinary — may  we  say  the  diseased 
ordinary — condition,  which  some  temper¬ 
aments  have  u|M)n  tliem  as  a  doom.  Ue 
are  no  ghost-seers  or  table-rappers.  Onr 
instincts  go  as  utterly  again -t  the  jwaclicc 
as  their  faith  turns  to  the  ])08sibility  of 
m.any  such  manitestations.  Mean  time, 
those  who  be'ieve  themselves  to  be  brought 
into  contact  immediately  with  the  spiritual 
world  can  scarcely  expect  their  statement 
to  be  received  without  rigid  examination. 
If  spiritual  appearances  be  possible,  so  abo 
ii  im|K)$ture.  No  doubt  apparitions  and 
voices,  even  to  give  the  largest  amount  of 
credence  to  their  possibility,  are  most  hap¬ 
pily,  very  unusual.  There  are  also  na¬ 
tures  to  whom,  from  their  very  healthi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  others  from  their  unheulth- 
iness,  it  m.iy  be  difficult  to  believe  ;  and 
we  quite  think  that  such  deserve  a  more 
candid  treatment  than  they  received  from 
William  Ilowitt  in  the  book  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  text  for  our  present  thoughts. 

Into  the  supposed  various  ranks  and 
orders  of  spiritual  existences  surrounding 
man,  the  allocations  of  malignant  or  celes¬ 
tial  agencies  in  bis  lot  or  sphere,  it  would 
be  idle  enough  to  enter,  upon  this  page. 
The  tendency  of  our  remarks  points  very 
little  further  than  to  a  plea  for  fairness. 
We  have  asserted  that  man  believes  in 
nature  and  the  natural.  In  our  day  we 
have  obta  ned  an  almost  unhealthy  com 
mand  over  the  forces  and  powers  of  na¬ 
ture.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  tve 
r>bserve  and  use,  and  believe  in  little  more 
than  dynamical  force.  Hence  Mr.  Home's 
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book  is  not  lively  to  receive  very  fair 
treatment.'  The  first  sentence  of  an  emin¬ 
ent  cotemporary  reviewer  denounces  it 
as  an  impudent  and  foolish  book.  If  it 
he  this,  it  is  a  millionfold  worse  than  this, 
lint  im|)ndent,  in  the  tisnal  sense  of  th.it 
word,  it  can  scarcely  be  called,  ami  we 
think  at  least  it  may  claim  a  sn-ipended 
judgment.  We  surely  may  say,  Mr.  Homo 
looks  better  in  his  book  tlian  many  of  his 
reviewers  in  their  articles.  We  see  no 
impudence,  unless  the  whole  afla'r  be  a 
lie.  The  style  is  th.at  of  quiet  narrative, 
wonderful  enough  in  what  ’t  relali's,  but 
whody  and  singulsrly  devoid  of  sll  )>re- 
tentionsness  of  style.  And  certaitdy,  on 
all  hands,  the  dilemmas  to  which  he  re¬ 
duces  able  scieniitic  skeptics  are  remark¬ 
able  enough.  Crusty  Sir  David  llrewster 
is  present  at  the  moving  of  the  great 
table,  but  declares  he  did  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  moved  or  not !  Determined,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “spirit  was  the  last  thing  he 
would  give  in  to,”  to  quote  his  own 
words,  he  exclaims  to  the  more  cautious 
and  ap|)arently  philosophical  Lord  Brough¬ 
am,  who  was  also  present,  “Sir,  this  uj)- 
sets  the  philosophy  of  fifty  years !”  Amidst 
these  complimentary  saiings,  (»nc  can  not 
but,  with  Mr.  Hume,  indulge  in  a  laugh 
at  the  man  of  science  w  ho  does  not  know 
whether  a  table  moves  or  not  before  his  own 
eyes,  and  conjectures  that  what  was  done 
was  produced  by  machinery  .attached  to 
the  lower  extremities  of  Mr.  Home  !  Sir 
David  Brewster’s  letter,  we  venture  to 
think,  will  produce  no  skeptics.  And 
nothing  is  more  amusing  and  rem.arkable 
than  the  vast  variety  of  expedients  appeal¬ 
ed  to  in  order  to  account  for  the  mysto- 
nous  noises  or  manifestations. 

“  Some  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
said  the  phenomena  are  produced  arc  sufiicient- 
ly  amusing  to  be  repeated.  A  very  popular  idea 
in  Paris  was  that  I  carried  in  my  pocket  a  tame 
monkey  trained  to  assist  me.  Another  is  tliat 
my  legs  arc  so  formed  as  to  be  callable  of  elon¬ 
gation,  and  that  my  feet  are  like  tlio.se  of  a  ba¬ 
boon.  Many  people  suppose  that  wlien  I  go  to 
a  strange  hou-e,  my  tables  have  to  be  sent  first, 
and  that,  like  Sir  David  Brewster’s  ‘conjectural  ’ 
table,  they  are  always  copiously  draped,  and 
that  I  take  with  me  wax  hands  and  arms  to 
show  at  the  proper  moment.  Some  suppose 
that  I  magnetize  or  biologize  my  audience,  and 
that  they  only  imagine  they  see  what  they  see. 
Some  that  I  carry  with  me  lazy  tongs  and  a 
magic  lantern,  and  others  have  stated  that  when 
I  am  said  to  rise  in  the  air,  it  is  only  a  balloon 
filled  with  gas  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  Others 
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agnin  will  have  it  that  it  is  done  by  n  magic 
lantern,  whil.'<t  .-omc  doctors  diclure  lliat  1  ad¬ 
minister  ‘a  thimbleful  of  chlorofoim  to  eaih  of 
the  sillers.’  Sir  David  Brewster  inu.st  have 
had  his  thimbleful  when  he  could  only  say  that 
the  table  ‘appeared  to  rise,’ and  th'it  ‘spiiits 
were  the  last  things  he  would  give  in  to.’  Some 
have  enough  spiritual  belief  to  say  that  1  have 
the  devil  at  command.  Others  that  1  raise 
spirits  by  forms  and  incaiitaiions.  Then  we 
have  involuntary  muscular  motion  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  by  the  learned  I'mfessor 
Faraday.  Dr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  their  being 
produced  by  unconscious  cerebration,  and  Mr. 
Murell,  the  philosopher,  tells  us  that  they  arc 
caused  by  ‘  the  reflex  action  of  the  mind.’  A 
common  explanation  is  venlriloqui.sm.  Electri¬ 
city  is  another,  and  it  is  said  that  I  have  an 
electric  battery  concealed  about  my  person. 
Then  there  are  the  od  force  and  fluid  action,  and 
the  nervous  principle,  and  collusion,  illusion, 
and  delusion.  Mechanical  contrivances  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  lower  extremities  arc  al.su  suggested 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  but  without  specifying 
their  particular  nature.  But  the  most  scienti¬ 
fic  and  learned  explanation,  leaving  no  room  for 
conjectures,  was  given  by  an  old  woman  in 
America,  who  when  asked  if  she  could  account 
for  what  she  had  seen,  replied  :  ‘  Lor,  sirs,  it's 
easy  enough,  he  only  rubs  himself  all  over  with 
a  gold  pencil.’  The  rnppings  are  produced  in 
many  ways,  each  philosopher  having  his  own 
theory,  beginning  low  down  with  the  snapping 
of  the  toe-joints,  others  getting  up  to  the  ancle, 
whilst  some  maintain  it  to  be  in  the  knees,  or 
thigh  bones.  Professor  Huxley  has  his  own 
‘  spiiit-rupping  toe,’ with  which  he  amuses  his 
frietuf.s.  It  has  even  been  attributed  to  a  strong 
beating  of  my  pulse.  Some  say  I  rub  my  boots 
together,  others  my  thumb  nails,  and  that 
springs  are  eoncealed  in  the  table  and  alamt 
the  room.  It  has  been  said  that  I  have  an  elec¬ 
trical  quality  which  I  can  throw  off  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  my  will.  A  general  belief  is  that  I 
bribe  the  servants  at  whatever  house  I  visit, 
that  they  may  aid  me  in  concealing  my  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  intelligence  displayed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  names,  dates,  and  other  circumstances,  is 
previously  communicated  to  me  either  by  niy 
own  inquiry  from  servants,  or  by  visiting  the 
tombstones  of  the  relatives,  or  even  by  a  b..dy 
of  secret  police  who  are  in  my  pay.  Others 
know  that  I  am  clairvoyant,  and  that  I  read  the 
thoughts  of  those  present.  I  am  an  accoin- 
jtlished  juggler  according  to  others,  and  have 
always  refused  to  be  seen  by  any  others  of  the 
craft,  although  the  fact  is  quite  the  contrary, 
and  the  greatest  juggler  of  France  has  stated 
that  he  could  not  at  all  account  for  what  he 
witnessed  by  any  of  the  principles  of  his  art” 

We  are  dispo-sed  to  regard  Mr.  Home’s 
book — supposing  it  to  be  truthful — wliioh, 
in  Lite  main,  we  ivally  see  no  re.ason  at  all 
to  doubt,  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned — a.s 
a  philosophical  treatise.  Its  place  on  the 


j  book  shelf  is  by  the  side  of  the  Seeress  of 
;  Prevotst.  We,  perhaps,  should  sca'cely 
be  disposed  to  assign  him  the  place  no- 
corded  by  Mr.  Ilowitt,  who  regaids  hint 
,  as  a  very  apostle  1  It  is,  no  doubt, 

;  one  of  the  most  suspicious  circumstances 
I  connected  with  Mr.  Home,  that  he 
conics  liom  America.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  ap- 
jiears  to  be  respectable  in  all  his  relation¬ 
ships  in  life.  ^Mr.  Howitt  believes  his 
niis.'-ion  to  be  to  go  forth  and  do  the  pre¬ 
liminary  woik  of  restoring  faith  by  the 
performance  of  outward  marvels.  l>y 
iiinh  bo  is  conneett  d  with  the  Homes  of 
Scotland.  From  the  earliest  [leriod  ot 
his  life,  he  informs  ns,  ho  has  been  tlie  sub¬ 
ject  of  spiritmal  visitations,  and  was  very 
;  early  turned  out  of  doors  for  his  alleged 
acqiiaiiitaneo  with  ghosts.  In  his  first 
year  he  was  a  Congrogationalist,  and 
when  his  aunt  sent  for  three  ministers  to 
exorc  se  the  devil  from  him — Congrega- 
I  tioiiali  t,  Iiapti.st,  and  Wesleyan — the 
1  Congicgat'onalist  alone  would  not  enter 
into  the  subject,  saying,  “  He  saw  no 
reason  why  a  puie-minded  boy  should  be 
persecuted  for  what  he  was  not  responsi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  or  cause.”  We  must  regard 
bis  volume  as  to  us  more  curious  than 
jileasant.  So  far  .a-s  we  have  read  it,  we 
I  have  not  felt  any  absorbing  intertsl  in  it ; 

]  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  docs  illu-tr»te, 
we  think,  the  permeation  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  by  supernatural  forces  and  laws  ; 
illustrating,  also,  that  the  author, — whieh 
is  the  nally  inteiasiing  part  of  the  mat¬ 
ter — has  himself  some  remarkable  and  dis¬ 
eased  idiosyncracy  of  body,  rendering 
him,  wilhoiu  any  nece-sity  of  falling  upon 
the  idea  of  collusion,  as,  if  we  may  so  de¬ 
fine  him,  a  kind  of  spiritual  battery.  He 
has  successfully  imposed,  if  he  has  im- 
I  po  ed,  upon  the  higliest  courts  of  Europe, 
i  Tfe  Emperor  of  lius.sia,  tlie  Emperor  of 
I  Franco,  tlie  King  of  Holland — by  all  lhe.se 
j  priitces,  and  by  others,  he  h.as  been  enter- 
;  t  ined  as  a  guest,  and  without  falling  up- 
I  on  the  insolence  of  a  charge  of  deceit, 

I  which  really  would  be  it'clf  .almo  t  mirac- 
j  ulons  in  an  age  like  this,  of  the  hardest 
j  skepticism  to  spiritual,  and  the  most  en- 
I  slaved  belief  in  natural,  laws;  may  we  not 
j  charitably  suppose  that  he  is  thus  pointing 
to  the  more  occult,  but  not  less  cerl.ain, 
indications  of  the  life  abounding  and  over¬ 
flowing  behind  the  vail  ?  And  certainly 
tho.se  who  so  petulantly  and  persistently 
deny  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  llome,  to  be 
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consistent,  should  deal  in  the  same  m'n- ' 
ner  with  more  eminent  men.  What  are 
we  to  say  of  Luther’s  constant  intercourse 
with  the  devil?  bis  perpetual  environment 
by  visions  and  spiritual  things — not  only 
himself,  but  his  household  ?  His  g  od 
wife  Catherine  had  her  visions  as  well  as 
he,  though  Mr,  Howitt  strangely  mis¬ 
quotes  some  particular,  and  has  especial¬ 
ly  turned  his  letter  to  the  Chancellor  j 
Bruck,  in  which  he  recites  the  vi>ion  of 
the  “  Rainbow  and  the  Cloud”  into  a  real 
vision.  The  scorn  and  utter  contempt 
with  which  Mr.  Home  is  treated  would  ; 
rise  to  mad  virulence  and  vehemence  did  | 
w'e  heir  any  one  in  our  day  speaking  as 
Luther  spoke.  The  poor,  vexed,  glorious, 
spiritual  Titan,  saw  oevils  in  every  thing, 
and  was  fighting  with  them  every  j 
where.  Ludicrous  and  contemptible  in- 1 
deed  it  would  seem  to  the  nature-lovers 
and  worshipers.  “Many  devils,”  said 
he,  “  are  in  woods,  waters,  and  wilder¬ 
ness,  in  dark  poolly  places,  ready  to  hurt 
and  prejudice  people.”  He  saw  devils  in 
the  thick  black  clouds,  the  hail,  the  light¬ 
nings,  and  the  thunderings.  “  Wren  these 
things  happen,”  said  he,  “  the  philoso¬ 
phers  ssy  it  is  natural,  and  a.scribe  it  to 
the  planets ;  but  I  see  the  devil  puffing 
out  h’s  cheeks  against  the  light,  but  the 
good  Lord  Christ  gave  him  a  blow  upon 
h  s  inflated  cheek,  and  still  combats  him 
vigorously,  and  will  to  the  end  of  things.” 
One  day  w’hen  there  was  a  storm  abroad, 
“Hark!”  8.aid  he,  “how  the  devil  is  puff¬ 
ing  and  blowing ;  it  is  the  devil  who  does 
this ;  the  winds  are  good  or  bad  spirits.” 
Often  he  seemed  to  be  personally  near  to 
the  arch  enemy,  sometimes  in  noises  and 
sometimes  in  Visions.  What  shall  we 
make  of  th’s  ?  Certa'nly  we  may  make 
this  of  it — tha*.  if  Lmher  were  honest,  Mr. 
Home  may  be  so  too.  In  tlmt  age,  of 
course,  we  know  it  will  be  said  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church 
were  manifold.  But  has  Protestantism 
reached  a  perfect  state  of  health  in  entire¬ 
ly  ignoring  all  these?  H.ave  we  not 
reached  another  state  of  disease?  and 
whereas  our  fathers  in  those  ancient  ages 
beheld  every  thing  as  ghostly  and  w'eird, 
h.ave  we  improved  by  beholding  nothing 
ghostly  or  spiritual?  Certainly,  again, 
those  who  think  it  |>ossible  t^at  the  locust 
may  sometimes  come  to  Hyde  Park,  find 
themselves  in  good  company  with  Me'anc- 
thon,  with  Wishart,  with  Knox  and  Lati¬ 
mer,  with  Sir  Tliomas  Brown,  with  Drs. 
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Watts  and  Doddridge,  with  Robert  Bar¬ 
clay  and  John  Wesley,  with  Whitfield 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Rob-rt  Southey, 
and  multitudes  besides  ;  with  perhaps  all 
the  wise  and  qiref,  who — while  they  de¬ 
sire  no  immediate  manifestations  to  them¬ 
selves,  avail  themselves  of  all  the  strength 
.and  intelligence  nature  can  give,  but  feel 
that  behind  the  vail  of  nature  there  i'*  a 
mystery  of  life  and  not  of  death — humbly 
suspend  their  judgment  as  to  how  such 
things  c.an  be;  but,  with  Dr.  Watts,  be¬ 
lieve,  that  in  the  midst  of  much  mistake, 
and  perhaps  imposition,  it  is  impossible  all 
the  stories  in  Glanville  or  in  Baxter  can 
be  altogether  unfounded  ;  for  the  quieter 
the  heart  is  the  shrewder  the  eye  is,  and 
there  is  a  prescience  deeper  than  th.it 
which  sets  into  fossils  and  stones,  or  even 
into  laws  and  modes  of  being;  and  were- 
gird  him  as  a  true  benefic  or  to  our  race 
who,  by  pKacing  existence  in  the  full  light 
of  the  spiritual  world,  plsces  it  also  beneath 
the  r.ange  of  the  highest  order  of  mo  ives. 
It  was  quite  to  be  expectMl  that  an  age 
like  ours,  rife  in  transcendentall-m,  should 
produce  a  faith  in  higher  forms  and 
principles  than  those  acknowledged 
by  cold,  lifeless  sensationalism.  Prot¬ 
estantism,  in  its  reaction  against  Pa¬ 
pal  imposture,  has  traveled  a  little  too 
far,  ami  has  in  some  minds  subt'tuted  sim¬ 
ple  Sadduceeism;  and  our  feeling  and 
dre.ad  is,  that  in  m:iny  of  our  churches, 
and  amongst  many  of  our  teachers,  ihat 
faith  and  do'.trine  is  simply  taught  which 
believes  and  sees  no  angel,  and  no  spirit, 
and  no  resurrection.  We  are  far  enough, 
too,  from  supposing  th.at  spiritu.al  exist¬ 
ences  are  to  be  constantly  seen  with  «he 
eye  of  sense,  as  interpo'ing  and  meddling 
tvilh  human  affairs  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  it  is 
essential  to  a  sound  and  heiilthy  faith  in 
Christianity,  that  they  occupy  a  region 
altogether  distant  and  unsympathetic 
with  ours,  that  they  have  no  interest  in 
our  affair-',  or  that  to  us  they  cease  to  ex¬ 
ist,  and  therefore  wo  are  glad  of  any  thing 
that  meets  the  subject  of  the  supernatu¬ 
ral,  and  keeps  it  awake  as  a  faith  in  the 
mind  and  in  the  Church. 

We  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will 
understand  us  as  indorsing  the  seances  of 
modem  spiritualism,  or  even  as  in  any 
special  sense  becoming  the  champions  of 
Mr.  Home’s  book.  We  should  scarcely 
have  devoted  the  space  to  this  article  but 
for  the  very  obvious  unfairness  in  every 
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review  of  the  book  we  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  re.'uling.  There  are  plenty  of 
weak  points,  too,  and  especially  if  it  be  in 
this  case,  as  the  Saturday  Revieto  has  as¬ 
serted  with  reference  to  the  Arcbiinago 
of  8j)iritualism,  “  that  ridicule  is  the  lest 
of  truth.”  That  is  a  law  that  does  not  in¬ 
variably  hold  good.  Vaccination  and  the 
Kteani-engine  were  alike  greeted  with 
showers  of  ridicule  ;  the  fencing-oft'  disease 
by  the  matter  from  a  cow,  and  the  mov- 
ig  vast  ships  through  the  water  without 
oars  or  siils,  seemed  fine  subjects  for  ridi- 
culo.  There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  ridi¬ 
cule,  too,  in  this  ghostly  business,  and  the 
levitation  of  Mr.  Home;  the  spectacle  of 
n  man  swimming  about  in  an  unearthly 
fashion  in  the  middle  ot  the  room,  and  fair 
ghostly  arms,  and  wreaths,  and  music 
played  by  invisible  fingers,  .and  echoing 
cracks  and  raps  on  the  wa'ls  .and  beneath 
the  tables,  and  messages  from  dead  friends, 
and  handwrilting  stamped  by  invisible 
presences — .all  this,  no  douht,  is  very  fun¬ 
ny,  .and  fair  game  it  seems  for  ridicule. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  left  off  won¬ 
dering  at  anything;  nor  is  there  much 
that  really  strikes  us  as  more  marvelous, 
with  our  notions  of  what  the  spiritual 


world  is,  in  this  than  in  the  illusions  of  a 
stereoscope,  or  the  likeness  wo  carry  in 
our  pocket  pointed  by  the  light,  or  the 
message  we  send  five  hundred  mdes  dis¬ 
tant  by  the  fingers  of  the  lightning.  Some, 
pel  haps,  might  say  that  we  have  touched 
so  extreme  a  point  in  the  kingdom  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  we  have  reached  the  low’est 
stair  of  the  kingdom  of  spirit.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  are  not  particularly  curious 
about  it ;  with  all  the  darkness  we  share 
in  common  w  th  our  race  about  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  both  worlds,  we  never  regard  our¬ 
selves  as  separated  far  from  the  sphere  of 
spirit,  and  while  we  have  no  de-ire  to 
lilt  the  curtain  till  it  shall  be  lifted  for  us 
by  Got’s  cheerful  angel  of  death,  we  put 
ill  a  plea  against  the  skeptical  view  of  the 
nature  of  man.  There  may  be  much  in 
manifestations  like  those  of  which  we  read 
to  provoke  a  meer,  but  even  the  ludic¬ 
rous  a  pects,  as  they  strike  us,  may  be  on¬ 
ly  the  sweep  and  eddy  of  spiritual  forces 
Many  things  in  embryo  look  grotesque, 
which  completed  and  clothed  look  divine, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  include  our¬ 
selves  among  the  number  of  those  who  at 
present  preler  waiting  to  dogmatizing. 


From  Dentlej’i  Mliecllan^. 


A  R  E  V  0  L  U  T  I  0  N 


The  drums  of  the  Xation.al  Guard  were 
])laying  in  front  of  the  prison  of  St.  La- 
zare  in  Paris.  A  large  crowd  was  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  gates  of  the  gloomy  building, 
in  order  to  see  the  prisoners  led  away  to 
trial ;  and  .although  people  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  had  grown  so  .accustomed 
to  executions,  that  a  cartfull  of  victims  for 
the  guillotine  scarce  attracted  attention, 
on  this  day  an  unusual  excitement  was 
visible  among  the  mob.  The  frightful 
women,  the  pikemen,  the  patriots  in  the 
Phrygian  cap  and  dirty  carmagnole,  with 
sabots  on  their  feet,  the  children  whose 
youth  was  being  spent  in  witnessing 
scenes  of  blood,  all  these  swayed  about 
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and  shouted  confusedly  on  the  1  Thermi- 
dor.  Year  II.,  of  the  French  Republic 
(.luly  9,  1794.)  Before  the  gates  of  St. 
Lazare,  whose  accursed  walls  contained 
as  much  misery  and  terror  as  those  of  the 
destroyed  Bastille  had  once  done,  a  cor¬ 
don  of  pikemen  was  drawn  np,  through 
which  marched  the  public  summoner.  A 
brown  carmagnole  hung  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  red  cap  covered  his  bristly  hair, 
a  scrubby  beard  surrounded  his  chin,  he 
wore  red  and  white  striped  sailor's  trous¬ 
ers,  and  his  feet  were  thrust  into  heavy 
shoes  shod  with  stout  nails.  He  had  on  a 
l)elt  studded  with  short  spikes,  for  the  vic¬ 
tims  might  lay  hands  on  him  I  In  this 
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belt  were  two  ready-cocked  pistols,  for 
the  condemned  men  might  in  their  desper¬ 
ation  avenge  themselves  on  the  siimmoner, 
the  instrument  of  the  unjust  judges.  In 
his  hand  the  man  held  a  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  were  written  the  names  of  the 
prisoners  to  be  tried  that  day,  which  in 
July,  1794,  meant  so  much  as  “You  will 
learn  the  hour  when  you  will  have  to  lay 
your  head  under  the  guillotine.”  Behind 
the  summoner  walked  two  pikcmen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  section  of  the  Lombards. 
Bas.sing  through  a  court-yard  and  a  corri¬ 
dor  occupied  by  armed  guards,  who  were 
gambling,  smoking,  and  drinking,  the 
three  men  came  to  a  large  door.  Confus¬ 
ed  voices  could  be  heard  behind  it.  At 
last  it  was  opened,  and  a  semi-obscure 
room  of  vast  dimetisions  became  visible. 

A  number  of  forms  could  be  noticed  in 
the  gloom.  They  were  the  jirisoners  of 
the  Convention.  Every  age  and  either 
sex,  every  rank,  every  grade  of  fortune, 
was  represented,  for  the  guillotine  despised 
uo  footl — it  devoured  without  any  special 
choice.  When  the  door  was  opened,  a 
cry  of  terror  burst  from  several  throats, 
while  others  could  be  heard  osculating, 
“  Xow,  it  is  all  over.  Good-by,”  etc.  The 
jtrisoners  flocked  up  from  every  corner ; 
and  their  eyes  were  fi.xed  on  the  jiublic 
summoner  and  his  ill-omened  paper. 
Who.se  fate  is  going  to  be  decided  now  ? 
A  startled  twitching  coidd  be  noticed  on 
the  faces  of  some,  sullen  indifierence  on 
others.  The  summoner  coughed  to  clear 
his  throat,  surveyed  the  crowd,  and  then 
read  in  a  loud  voice,  “Andre  Chenier, 
litter.ateur.”  A  young  man  of  twenty- 
two  stepped  out  of  the  throng.  “  Here !” 
he  shouted  in  a  firm  voice.  “  Behind  the 
bar,”  the  summoner  remarked.  Chenier 
walked  behind  a  p.aling,  in  which  the 
chosen  victims  ■were  to  stand  until  the 
procession  set  out  to  hand  them  over  to 
their  judges.  “Alexander  Boucher,  ex- 
captain  of  the  ex-royal  navy,”  the 
crier  continued.  “  Here  I  am,”  a 
sonorous  voice  replied,  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  a  man  of  about  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  w'ho  walked  l>ehind  the  railing 
with  a  firm  step.  “Charles  de  Bart,  ex- 
oflicer  of  dragoons,”  was  the  next  sum¬ 
mons.  “  Ila,  ha!  have  you  got  me  at 
last  ?”  a  prisoner  said,  laughingly,  in  the 
crowd,  and  with  the  words  a  remarkably 
hand>ome  man,  whose  aristocratic  exter¬ 
ior  even  the  filth  and  horror  of  a  prison 
could  not  injure,  stepped  in  front  of  the 
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crowd.  “  Behind  the  bar,”  the  summoner 
shouted,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  “  How 
can  you  dare  to  look  a  patriot  in  the  face  ?” 
l)e  Bart  hummed  a  chanson  and  tripped 
behind  the  b.ar.  “  Frederick,  ex-Baron  de 
Trcnck,  ci-devant  officer.” 

The  tall,  thin  form  of  the  summoned 
man  now  slowly  rose  from  the  bench  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  l>een  seated.  He 
h.ad  regarded  the  scene  carelessly  till  his 
name  was  called,  gazing  with  a  melancho¬ 
ly  smile  at  the  pretty  u’omen  and  girls 
and  powerful  young  men,  who,  mixed  up 
with  old  men  and  matrons  in  the  horrible 
prison,  anxiously  awaited  the  summons. 
A  smile  of  disdain  played  round  his  lips 
when  he  now  and  then  heard  behind  him 
a  sob  of  terror,  or  alight  cry  of  fear.  Ba¬ 
ron  von  Trencrk  had  spent  the  night  of 
July  Gth  with  his  legs  stretched  out  at 
full  length  before  him,  and  his  hands  in 
his  breeches-pockets — Trenck  had  known 
worse  resting-places.  Yes,  it  was  he,  the 
mole  of  I^Iagdeburg,  the  adventurer,  the 
darling  of  the  ladies,  the  brave  soldier, 
the  ridiculer  of  his  guards,  for  whotn  no 
wall  had  proved  too  thick,  no  chain  too 
stout,  or  no  moat  too  deep.  His  sole  de¬ 
sire  from  youth  up  had  been  for  unbound¬ 
ed,  unbridled  liberty.  This  impulse  led 
him  to  a  dungeon,  this  contemjtt  of  all 
chains  .and  walls  rendered  him  capable  to 
bre.ak  through  them,  and  his  yearning  for 
air  .and  light  endowed  him  with  unexam- 
j)led  perseverance,  when  he  dug  his  way 
through  the  earth  with  wretched  tools, 
and  when  he  at  length  fotnid  a  quiet  spot, 
his  untamable  nattire  left  him  no  rest,  but 
led  him  to  France — to  the  prison  of  St. 
Lazare.  The  youth,  the  man,  had  proved 
that  there  was  nothing  that  could  con- 
(pier  his  strength — and  the  old  man  was 
compelled  to  bow  beneath  the  crushing 
hand  of  destiny.  It  was  a  fe.arful  fate! 
Trenck  seems  to  have  been  destined  by 
Providence  to  le.ad  a  life  of  imprisonment 
until  the  axe  lilwrated  him.  Wh.at  a  fear¬ 
ful  contrast!  The  brilliant  hixlls  of  the 
palaces  of  Berlin,  Petersburg,  and  Vienna  ; 
a  man  ])osses8ing  the  tender  aflection  of  an 
exsilted  noble  la«ly,  sought  by  many  other 
fair  ones,  glistening  in  the  brilliant  uni¬ 
form  of  the  princely  'W'arriors,  free  after 
undergoing  a  thou.sand  dangers,  and  now 
— the  company  of  candidates  for  death, 
the  melancholy  hall  for  a  residence,  thread¬ 
bare,  stained  clothing,  and  a  worm  eaten 
form — in  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare. 

Trenck’s  adventures,  which  had  become 
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so  popular  in  Germany,  were  known  in 
France.  In  that  ago,  which  wa.s  as  rich 
in  great  and  noble  as  in  horrible  and  dis¬ 
honoring  events,  men  like  Trenck  met  with 
sympathy  in  all  classes  of  society.  Peo¬ 
ple  did  not  ask  whether  his  life  was  free 
from  every  reproach,  or  wliether  he  had 
deserved  his  punishment ;  it  was  snfhcient 
that  it  had  been  bearable  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  the  aged  man,  whose  silvery  locks 
were  regarded  willi  respect,  a  friendly  re¬ 
ception  in  France.  Hut  he  iiad  opposed 
llobespierre,  and  he  w.as  consequently, 
with  twenty-nine  companions  in  misery,  * 
charged  with  “  attempting  to  restore  the 
monarchy,  and  causing  the  j)risoner8  in 
St.  Lazare  to  reV)el.”  Robespierre  acted 
with  terrific  decision.  lie  was  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  number  of  his  victims, 
but  wanted  people  of  reputation  among 
them.  Hence  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  to 
the  guillotine  any  persons  of  considera 
tion  still  left  in  Paris.  Trenck,  as  we 
said,  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  which  he  usually  viMted, 
atnl  as  men  of  rejiute  were  becoming 
rare  in  Paris,  he  must  fall. 

Tlie  crier  repeated  all  the  thirty  names. 
He  then  thrust  the  list  into  his  breast¬ 
pocket,  t(H>k  an  enormous  pinch  of  snulf, 
rang  a  bel',  and  quitted  the  h.ill. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  was  open¬ 
ed,  and  a  double  row  of  Nation.al  Guards 
could  be  noticed  drawn  up  in  the  corri¬ 
dor.  The  prisoners  selected  ate[)ped  out 
from  behind  the  bar  and  betwecJi  the  sol¬ 
diers,  the  order  to  march  was  given,  an<l 
the  prison-door  was  again  closed  on  those 
left  behind.  They  would  never  see  their 
com|)anlons  in  misfortune  again. 

Trenck  up  to  this  time  had  not  display¬ 
ed  the  slightest  emotion,  but  when  the 
crier  quitted  the  hall,  when  the  summoned 
men  took  leave  of  their  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  who  remained  Injliind,  when  tears 
and  sighs  again  burst  forth,  and  a  hundred 
trembling  hands  were  stretched  out  to  the 
bar,  Trenck  nodded  to  an  elegant-looking 
young  man  who  was  leaning  against  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  hall. 

“  My  dear  Count  Hayley,”  ho  whisper¬ 
ed,  “  take  this  as  a  sign  of  tny  friendship. 
It  is  the  last  ])re8ent  I  received  from  the 
Princess  Amalie,  my  benefactress  and 
friend.  I  have  kept  it  for  a  long  time. 
Do  you  keep  it  as  long  as  a  sign  of  an  hon¬ 
orable  recollection  of  me  and  lier.” 

"With  these  words  he  handed  the  Count 


a  handsome  tortoiseshell  snuff-box,  set  in 
massive  gold. 

“  My  *leare.st  B.aron,”  H.ayley  exclaimed, 
“  why  do  you  wish  to  part  with  this  valu¬ 
able  article?” 

“  Take  it.  I  leave  it  to  you.  I  am  a 
dying  man,  so  honor  ray  last  wishes.  We 
shall  never  meet  again,  for  my  head  is 
about  to  fall.” 

“  Hut,  dear  Haron,  as  I  am  mixed  up  in 
the  same  affair  as  yourself,  my  head  is  no 
safer  than  yours.” 

“  I  know  it.  Hut  I  have  a  foreboding 
th.at  you  will  be  saved.  I,  Count,  shall 
die.”* 

On  reaching  the  attentive  crowd  in 
front  of  the  prison,  Trenck  was  recognized 
before  all  the  rest.  Some  yelled  at  him, 
while  others  applauded  him.  “  Sing  the 
C:i  ira,  long  Prussian  !” — “  He  is  a  spy !” 
— “  It  must  be  proved  first  whether  he  is 
no  patriot !”  Thus  the  mob  shouted  con¬ 
fusedly. 

On  arriving  at  the  court-house,  Trenck 
looked  around  him.  There  was  the  same 
company  as  in  the  street — men,  women,  and 
chihiren.  In  the  galleries  spectators,  and 
in  the  front  row  mothers  who  gave  their 
babes  the  breast  and  looked  the  while  ea¬ 
gerly  at  the  judges.  All  the  repulsive 
garbs  of  that  lime  could  be  noticed,  from 
the  phain  black  coat  to  the  shirt-sleeves  of 
the  Sectionist.  The  clerks  wore  red  caps, 
red  caps  flashed  throughout  the  crowd,  a 
red  cap  was  worn  by  the  bust  of  Marat, 
which  was  jilaced  on  a  console  behind  the 
judge’s  ben^h,  and  grinned  at  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  audience,  and  a  red  cap  flaunted  at 
of  the  tricolor  flag  waving  over 
head.  Repulsive  smells,  hoar.^e 
voices,  a  stifling  atmo.sphere,  frightful 
countenances,  all  these  were  combined  to 
render  the  court  a  more  terrible  place 
than  the  prison  itself.  The  bell  was  rung, 
and  a  solemn  silence  set  in. 

Hermann  the  Syndic  rose  and  road  the 
charge.  Then  he  turned  to  the  prisoner 
nearest  to  him,  whoso  white-haired  head 
rose  far  above  the  bayonets  of  the  guard. 
This  head,  this  face,  already  devoted  to 
the  knife,  attracted  general  attention. 
Destiny  had  carved  no  furrows  in  it,  and 


the  top 
Marat's 


•  •  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Buyley  was  li- 
berated  ihree  days  later,  ns  Rohospierre’s  infliieuce 
wms  alrea'ty  failinf;.  The  C  >uiit  presf-rved  the 
snuff-box  sacredly.  lie,  howevee.  r*-inove'l  the 
S'old  Betting  and  g^ve  it  to  bis  jiilers,  otherwise 
they  might  hare  seized  box  and  all. 
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it  seemed  as  if  petrified.  Tlie  comers  of 
the  mouth  could  no  longer  quiver,  the 
forehead  was  no  longer  contracted ;  the 
eye  and  the  tongue  were  alone  able  to  ex¬ 
press  what  this  man  had  endured,  and 
what  he  now  felt. 

“  Your  name,  age,  and  profession  ?” 
Hermann  asked. 

“Baron  Frederick  Von  Trenck;  born 
at  Konigsberg  in  the  year  1726  ;  formerly 
an  officer  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
service,  now  a  man  of  letters.” 

“Accused,  you  are  suspected  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
kings  of  Europe.  One  of  your  letters  has 
been  intercepted,  and  will  be  read  to  you 
by  the  public  accuser.  In  this  letter  you 
express  yourself  very  dubiously  about  the 
events  of  these  latter  d-ays.” 

“  The  public  accuser  has  been  deceived. 
No  letter  of  mine  has  passed  the  Oerman 
frontier.  For  many  years  past  I  have 
been  no  welcome  guest  in  the  palaces  of 
kings.  If  the  rulers  of  Europe  wish  to 
learn  the  condition  of  France,  they  will 
not  ask  information  of  me,  the  friend  of 
the  people.  See  here,  citizens,  the  wounds 
which  imprisonment  marked  on  my  limbs; 
and  I  am  chirged  with  raising  these  hands 
against  the  liberators  from  prisons  ?  You 
cun  not,  dare  not,  believe  this.” 

Trenck  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  rais- 
e<l  his  still  muscular  arms  high  in  the  air. 
The  audience  rose  from  their  seats,  and 
noticed  brown  rings  on  the  bones.  They 
were  the  marks  which  the  handcufis  of 
the  Magdeburg  Star  Redoubt  h.ad  left  l)e- 
Iiind  them.  The  sight  affected  the  judges, 
and  Trenck's  words,  uttered  in  a  sonorous 
voice  aroused  a  buzz  of  applause  among 
the  hearers. 

“  C.au  you  deny  that  you  have  been  the 
correspondent  of  Joseph  II  ?” 

“  I  was  so,  but  am  so  no  longer.  Grant 
me  le.ave  to  speak,  Citizen  Procure,  and  I 
w’ill  compel  my  accusers  to  silence.” 

At  this  moment  an  individu.al  sprang 
up  on  the  left  of  the  judges’  table,  whose 
horrible  countenance  froze  the  blood  in 
people’s  veins.  They  were  features  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  executioners  of 
that  age.  which  was  so  characteristically 
called  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  unusually 
arched  and  bushy  eyebrows  and  promin¬ 
ent  orbits  gave  the  face  a  thorough  ex¬ 
pression  of  horror.  This  man,  whom  the 
God  of  Vengeance  seemed  to  have  brand¬ 
ed  for  his  fearful  handiwork,  wasFouquier 
Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  the  peasant’s 


I  son  of  Ilervuelle,  the  bloodhound  of  the 
guillotine.* 

“  I  object,”  the  monster  croaked  ;  “  the 
accused  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  into 
useless  divergences.  Time  is  precious. 
Sentence  must  be  passed  on  fifteen  prison¬ 
ers  before  four  o’clock,  and  it  is  now 
twelve,  so  we  have  no  time  to  lose.” 

“You  have  no  time  to  lose?”  Trenck 
thundered.  “Do  you  consider  the  few 
moments  spent  in  defending  a  human  life 
as  lost  ?” 

“  Speak,  accused,”  said  Hermann. 

“  Citizen  Procure,”  Tinville  howled, 
“  in  th.at  case  I  cannot - ” 

“Citizen  Accuser,”  Hermann  objected, 
“  I  have  the  management  of  the  trial. 
Accused,  I  repeat  tliat  you  can  sjwak.” 

Trenck  now  rose  and  said  : 

“  Citizens !  for  ten  years  I  pine<l  in  fetters. 
At  length  liberated,  I  employed  my  free¬ 
dom  in  the  way  a  ])hilo8opher  should  do, 
who  is  deeply  conscious  of  its  value.  I 
was  a  useful  citizen.  After  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  I  turned  my  attention  to  com¬ 
merce,  literature,  and  military  studies.  I 
was  the  founder  of  a  newspa|)cr,  in  which 
I  preached  the  doctrines  of  a  new  and 
pure  Christianity.  Through  respect  for  a 
princess  to  whom  I  owed  my  liberty,  I 
gave  up  the  newspaiwr,  but  not  my  prin¬ 
ciples.  From  1774  to  1777  I  traveled 
through  France  and  England.  Here  I 
made  the  ac(piaintance  of  the  great  ])atriot 
Franklin.  I  it  was  who  composed  the 
well-known  line  about  him — 

“  Eripuit  coelo  fulmcn,  sceptrum  que  tjrannis.” 

On  returning  to  Germany,  a  public  office 
was  ottered  me,  but  the  death  of  my 
benefactress,  the  great  Empress  Maria 
Theresa - ” 

“You  must  not  misapply  the  liberty  of 
speech  granted  you  to  glorify  tyrants,” 
yelled  Tinville. 

“  You  can  not  prevent  me  from  speaking 
as  I  ought.  It  IS  very  strange  that  a  re¬ 
publican  official  should  try  to  check  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.  When  the  great  empress 

“  We  .are  here  to  do  justice,”  Hermann 


*  Fouquier  Tinville  was  guillotined  in  1795,  be 
cause  he  had  assassinated  so  many  Frenchmen. 
On  the  road  to  execution  be  fainted  several  times. 
He  shrieked:  ‘‘The  blood  is  choking  mef’  He 
had  the  fixed  idea  that  he  must  wade  through  a 
sea  of  blood. 
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interposed,  “  hut  not  to  hear  panegyrics 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic.” 

“Say,  more  correctly,  to  condemn. 
Rut  you  have  granted  me  leave  to  speak, 
and  I  will  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
great  Empress  Maria  Theresa - ” 

“  Gag  him  if  he  persists  in  praising 
tyrants,”  Tinville  commanded. 

“  She  was  my  benefactress,”  Trenck 
remarked,  “  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  even  in 
this  place,  that  she  w.as  a  great  empress. 
When  this  great  princess  died,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Hungary  and  became  a  farmer. 
Yes,  citizen,  the  man  whom  you  summon 
as  a  culprit  to  the  bar  was  the  friend  of 
Franklin,  and  guided  a  plough  on  the 
plains  of  Zwabach.  In  1787  I  w’as  allow¬ 
ed  to  revisit  my  native  land.  I  went  to 
Prussia,  but  only  remained  there  as  long 
as  I  required  to  pay  a  sacred  debt  of 
gr.atitude.  The  object  of  it  quitted  this 
Avorld,  and  I  fled  from  the  spot  where  I 
had  snflered  so  heavily. 

“  About  this  time  appeared  my  Me¬ 
moirs,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe  on  me.  Brilliant  offers  were  ! 
made  me,  but  I  declined  them.  I  would 
not  be  unfaithful  to  my  sentiments,  and 
defied  fresh  persecution.  My  enthusiasm 
for  the  storming  of  the  Bastile  cost  me  ' 
in  Vienna  an  imprisonment  of  seventeen  j 
days.  Citizens,  is  this  conduct  which  can 
be  repuNive  to  the  patriots  of  b' ranee? 
Since  17!>1  I  have  lived  in  France,  and 
ublished  pamphlets  which  have  not 
c  n  without  influence  unon  the  political 
education  of  the  Frencn  |>eople.  If  I 
have  not  visited  the  poimlar  assemblies,  it 
was  because  I  believed  that,  as  a  foreigner, 

I  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak.  Ques¬ 
tion  my  comrades  in  the  section  of  the 
Lombards  to  which  I  long  belonged,  and 
they  will  not  refuse  me  the  character  of 
an  honest  man.  I  have  spoken,  and  btdieve 
I  have  proved  that  I  have  never  under¬ 
taken  anything  against  the  liberty  of  the 
French  nation.” 

Trenck  resumed  his  seat  with  a  haughty 
gesture,  and  a  fresh  murmur  of  applause 
ran  along  the  ranks.  The  public  accuser 
rose  again  : 

“  I  will  not,”  he  yelled,  “  follow  the 
accused  in  all  his  windings,  for  justice 
must  possess  the  speed  of  light.  I  will 
even  drop  a  portion  of  the  charge,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  hostile  behavior  beyond 
the  French  frontier.  But  let  ^he  accused 
give  me  some  answer  to  the  accusation  to 
which  I  now  p.ass.  Citizens!  a  conspiracy 
VOL.  LIX.— NO.  8 


has  been  formed  at  St.  Lazare,  designed 
to  restore  the  Monarchv  and  overthrow 
the  glorious  Republic.  Trenck,  Chenier, 
Boucher,  De  Bart,  and  others  are  the 
ringleaders.  Citizens !  you  are  assembled 
to  try  one  moiety  of  the  conspirators  :  the 
other  will  be  brought  before  you  to-mor¬ 
row.  The  evening  of  6  Thermidor  was 
selected  for  the  execution,  but  the  genius 
of  liberty  foiled  the  sanguinary  plan,  and 
the  chief  culprits  now  stand  before  you. 
You  must  condemn  them,  for  the  country 
is  in  peril.” 

“  Every  slave  has  the  right  to  burst 
his  fetters,”  Chenier  exclaimed  impetuous- 

“We  wished  to  escape  punishment, 
nothing  more,”  Boucher  ssid.  “  Every 
man  is  not  suited  for  a  murderer,  and  the 
hand  which  wielded  a  sword  or  a  pen 
with  horror  despises  the  dagger.” 

“  When  I  escaped  from  prison,”  Trenck 
remarked,  “  heavier  chains  w-ere  laid  on 
me,  but  I  W’as  not  punished  with  death. 
It  W’as  reserved  for  the  eourt  of  the  Re¬ 
public  to  surpass  all  others  in  barbarity.” 

“  Why  do  you  anticipate  the  verdict  of 
the  jury?”  Ilermann  asked. 

“  We  know  our  fate,”  Boucher  said, 

[lassionately,  “  so  do  not  hide  the  tiger 
>ehind  the  fix’s  skin.  Our  death  is  ir¬ 
revocable,  and  w’c  shall  only  leave  this 
hall  to  mount  the  scaffold.  Unworthy 
judges!  a  .ludge  is  enthroned  above  you, 
who  w’ill  try  you  also.  Woe  to  you  !  your 
blood-sentences  w’ill  surv’ive  you,  and  your 
names  will  be  brande<i  on  the  pillory  to 
the  most  remote  ages.” 

“  I  forbid  the  jirisoners  speaking,  out  of 
charity  for  them,”  said  Ilermann. 

“  Whether  you  deprive  ns  of  speech  or 
[  not,”  cried  Chenier,  “  w’e  w’ill  not  defend 
ourselves.  It  w’ould  be  a  mockery  to  do 
!  so  before  such  a  tribunal.  The  judges  of 
the  Revolution  disgrace  the  name  of 
j  uslice.” 

“  Citizen  President,”  Tinville  shouted, 
“  put  an  end  to  this  nonsense.  Request 
the  jury  to  withdraw  to  their  deliberating- 
room.” 

“  Accused  Trenck,”  Ilermann  now’  sal<l, 
“  we  esteem  the  character  of  mo<leration 
in  your  defence.  Do  you  adhere  to  the 
statement  that  you  took  no  part  in  the 
conspiracy  ?” 

Trenck  could  save  himself  by  one  w’ord, 
.and  leave  the  hall  a  free  man.  All  eyes 
w’ere  fixed  on  him  as  he  leaped  up. 

“  Citizens,”  he  said,  “  I  declare  that  I 
28 
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accept  the  responsibility  of  the  words 
uttered  by  luy  comrades.  Tlieir  fate  shall 
be  mine  :  1  will  live  or  die  with  them.” 

Trenck  was  lost ;  but  the  great  mo¬ 
ment  had  found  him  great.  All  his 
faults,  all  his  errors,  were  expiated 
by  this  resolution — he  was  a  martyr 
to  his  honor.  A  frightful  pause  ensued, 
but  at  length  the  jury  relmtered  the  court. 
All  the  accused,  thirty  in  number,  were 
sentenced  to  death  on  the  charge  of  “hav¬ 
ing  formed  a  conspiracy  in  prison  in  order 
to  overthrow  the  republic,  by  the  murder 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
restore  the  monarchy.”  The  accused  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  sentence  with  indifference, 
for  at  that  day  men’s  feelings  were  blunt¬ 
ed  against  death  and  its  terrors,  and  they 
parted  with  the  words,  “  W e  shall  probably 
meet  again  under  the  guillotine.”  The  sen¬ 
tence  was  passed  at  two  p.m.,  and  at  four 
the  tumbrils  bore  the  condemned  men  to 
the  place  of  execution.  The  friends  had 
taken  a  parting  embrace,  and  the  air  rang  ; 
with  their  song.  It  was  the  “  Chant  du 
Depart”  that  they  sang  in  chorus. 

People  sang  at  that  day  even  when 
going  to  meet  death ;  they  sang  when 
m.arching  into  battle;  they  sang  during 
the  work  of  blood.  Boucher  and  Chenier 
w’cre  conversing  about  their  visionary 
hopes,  their  once  sweetly  smiling  future. 

“  Why  die  so  young  ?”  Chenier  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  there  was  something  here.” 

And  he  smote  his  forehead. 

“  Andre,”  Boucher  replied,  “  you  are 
leaving  your  ideas,  but  I  my  children  and 
my  loving  wife.  On  the  other  side  we 
shall  meet  again,  so  let  us  die  nobly,  and 
not  display  despondency  or  weakness  in 
the  presence  of  the  hangman.” 

“1  do  not  tremble,”  said  Chenier;  “but 
I  repent  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
tbe  world  any  service.” 


The  people  looked  at  the  passing  tum¬ 
brils  with  aecided  signs  of  sympathy. 

“  What  would  you  have — what  are  ^ou 
staring  at?”  Trenck  shouted,  in  a  hrm 
voice  ;  “  it  is  only  a  comedy  d  la  Robes¬ 
pierre.” 

They  reached  the  foot  of  the  guillotine, 
and  here  Trenck  displayed  all  the  strength 
of  his  mind  and  his  unbending  will.  lie 
refused  to  be  the  first ;  he  saw  one  head 
fall  after  the  other,  but  stood  calmly,  with 
his  hands  crossed  on  his  chest,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sanguinary  drama,  which 
was  repeated  twenty -nine  times  in  his 
presence.  Ilis  tall  mrm  rose  high  above 
all  the  rest,  and  his  gray  h.air  blew  about 
his  energetic oountenance.  What  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind  ?  “  Let 

him  remain  with  me,  and  I  will  make 
something  great  out  of  him,”  Frederick 
the  Great  had  said  to  him,  in  174P. 

At  this  moment  Boucher’s  head  fell. 
He  was  the  last  but  one. 

Trenck’s  turn  had  arrived.  With  a 
firm  step  he  walked  up  to  the  scaflbld,  the 
boards  creaking  beneath  his  heavy  tread. 
On  reaching  the  platform,  he  calmly  sur¬ 
veyed  the  crowd.  “  Frenchmen,”  he 
shouted,  “  we  die  innocent.  Our  death 
will  be  avenged  by  you — produce  liberty 
by  sacrificing  the  monsters  that  disgrace 
it.” 

lie  rapidly  knelt  down.  Tlie  knife  fell 
like  lightning,  and  tbe  head  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  adventurer  rolled  into  the  execu¬ 
tioner’s  sack.  Thirty  heads  had  fallen 
within  fifteen  minutes.  The  mob  dispers¬ 
ed,  and  the  cry  of  “Vive  la  Nation !”  vi¬ 
brated  through  the  air  like  the  murmur  of 
the  heaving  ocean.* 

•  Although  we  have  giveu  a  dramatic  form  to 
our  episode,  the  facte  are  literally  as  we  have  found 
them  in  the  documents  of  the  ”  Droit  Public,”  and 
other  authentic  ^ourcea. 


TnuniOAL  Subsidiis  ih  Italy. — The  Italian  Par¬ 
liament  has  abolished  the  national  grant  to  theaters. 
It  amounted  to  £44,000  a  year;  but  very  little  of 
this  amount  ever  reached  the  stage,  the  money  be¬ 
ing  squandered  in  jobs  and  pension*.  liS  l^la,  for 
instance,  is  starved  It  was  resisted  on  the  sound 
ground  that  such  a  grant  cou'd  be  justified  only  as  an 
encouragement  to  art,  that  Italian  art  had  never  flour¬ 


ished  except  when  independent,  that  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  ballet  via*  art  in  any  high  sense  of 
tbe  word,  and  that  tbe  theater,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  in  a  miserably  low  condition.  The  Mini.<ttcr 
pleaded  for  one  year’s  delay,  but  the  majority  ruth¬ 
lessly  stopped  the  grant.  The  matter  seems  a  small 
one,  but  few  debates  have  been  more  credjtable  to 
the  growing  social  intelligence  of  Italy. 
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THE  HUMAN  SKIN 


BY  ISAAC  ASHE,  M.B.,  CII.  M. 


It  is  a  characteristic  difference  between 
tlie  works  of  man  and  the  works  of  the 
Creator  that  the  former  has  to  adopt  many 
contrivances,  and  employ  a  cumbrous  ma 
chiiiery,  to  bring  about  a  single  result, 
whereas  the  Creator  generally  accomplish¬ 
es  several  ends  by  one  and  the  same 
agent ;  and  in  few  organs  of  the  body,  or 
in  none,  perhaps,  is  this  more  manifest, 
than  in  that  one  of  which  we  are  about  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  brief  sketch. 

We  little  think  when  we  look  at  the 
skin  of  our  bodies,  apparently  so  simple, 
what  a  wonderfully  complex  structure  it 
really  possesses,  or  how  numerous,  how 
varied  and  important,  are  the  uses  it  serves 
in  our  animal  economy. 

Our  readers  would,  perhaps,  be  startled 
to  hear  that  our  stomach,  our  liver,  nay, 
even  our  brain  itself,  are  less  necessaiy  to 
Kfe  than  our  skin.  Yet  it  is  well  known 
that  we  may  do  without  food,  live  with¬ 
out  calling  our  stomach  into  action,  for 
several  days ;  that  the  liver  also  may 
wholly  cease  to  act  for  several  days  before 
death  ensues ;  and  It  has  also  been  known 
that  several  monsters  have  been  born 
without  any  brain  whatever,  which  yet 
have  survived  for  several  days,  discharg¬ 
ing  all  the  functions  of  organic  lift — exer» 
vising  motion,  sucking  at  the  breast  like 
other  infants,  digesting  their  food,  etc. — 
and  have  continued  to  do  so  for  a  number 
of  days  greater  than  the  number  of  hours 
it  would  be  possible  to  survive  were  the 
functions  of  the  skin  completely  stojiped. 
Tlie  experiment  has  actually  been  made 
on  the  lower  animals,  and  the  results 
show  that  the  skin  is  a  most  important 
auxiliary  to  the  lungs  in  the  process  of 
aeration  of  the  blood  ;  and  that  if  its  func¬ 
tions  be  arrested,  as  has  been  done  by 
varnishing  the  fur  in  a  rabbit,  or  gilding 
the  skin  in  a  pig,  the  unfortunate  animal 
dies  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  with  all 
the  symptoms  which  would  be  produced 


hj  a  slow  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of 
air  to  the  lungs.  On  one  occasion,  be¬ 
fore  this  fact  was  known,  the  experiment 
was  unfortunately  performed  on  a  child, 
and  with  a  like  fatal  result.  This  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  Leo 
the  Tenth  to  the  Papal  chair,  when 
he  gilded  a  child  all  over  at  Florence 
to  represent  the  Golden  Age  ;  but  the 
unfortunate  child  died  in  a  few  hours 
very  unexpectedly,  representing,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  the  short  duration  of  the  age  m 
question,  and  causing  no  little  astonish¬ 
ment  and  speculation  among  philosophers, 
and  probably  no  less  superstitious  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 

F rom  these  experiments  we  can  easily 
infer  how  important  a  matter  it  must  be 
to  keep  this  organ  constantly  in  an  effi¬ 
cient  state  for  the  discharge  of  this  as 
well  as  its  other  important  functions.  In¬ 
deed,  this  one  organ  the  Creator  has  put 
specially  into  our  charge,  while  all  the 
other  organs  of  our  body  are  beyond  our 
control.  Yet  often  Avhen  we  have  ne¬ 
glected  this  charge,  and  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence,  we  lay  the  blame  upon  organs 
wholly  guiltless  of  our  sufferings,  such  as 
the  liver  or  stomach,  which  will  work 
peifectly  right  without  our  care  or  atten¬ 
tion  if  we  only  give  them  fair  play,  and  do 
not,  by  our  neglect  of  the  skin,  throw  upon 
them  an  amount  of  work  twice  as  great 
as  their  proper  share. 

In  insects,  the  entire  respiration  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  means  of  pores  in  the  skin,  to 
which  the  name  of  spiracles  is  given,  and 
of  internal  tubes  called  trachce,  and  they 
possess  neither  lungs  nor  ^ills.  Hence 
arises  the  difficulty  of  drowning  an  insect 
in  water ;  for  as  the  pores  are  guarded  by 
minute  hairs,  the  water  can  not  enter 
them  ;  but  if  a  feather  dipjied  in  oil  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  abdominal  portion  of  an  in¬ 
sect’s  body,  as  to  the  yellow  part  of  a 
wasp,  it  falls  dead  immediately ;  being,  in 
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fact,  suffocated  by  the  oil,  which  readily 
enters  the  pores  in  spite  of  the  hairs,  and 
80  stops  the  respirati(»n. 

Aeration  of  the  blood  is  not,  however, 
the  only  function  which  the  skin  has  to 
discharge  ;  absorption  is  another,  though 
not  of  equal  importance.  This  is  carried 
on  by  a  system  of  vessels  c.alled  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels,  which  permeate  the  skin 
every  where  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.  To  illustrate  this  function,  we 
may  mention  the  fact,  that  persons  in 
whom  disease  has  closed  np  the  natural 
entrance  to  the  stomach  by  the  throat 
have  been  kept  alive  for  days  and  weeks 
by  being  frequently  immersed  in  a  warm 
milk  bath.  The  late  celebrated  Due  de 
Pasquier,  wdio  died  a  short  time  ago,  at 
the  .age  of  ninety,  had  been  kept  alive  for 
some  weeks  before  his  death  by  this 
means.  Various  salts,  also,  have  been 
detected  in  the  secretions  of  persons  who 
hive  used  baths  containing  those  salts  in 
solution,  such  salts  having  been  taken  up 
by  the  skin.  Persons  in  distress  for  want 
of  water  at  sea  have  also  sometimes  re¬ 
lieved  their  thirst  by  bathing  the  body  in 
sea- water,  so  rapidly  is  absorption  carried 
on  under  such  circumstances. 

Another  and  a  most  important  function 
of  the  skin  it  discharges  as  the  organ  of 
the  special  sense  of  touch,  w’hich  is  only  a 
highly  exalted  form  of  general  sensation, 
which  also  resides  specially  in  the  skin. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  reference 
of  sensation  to  the  part  of  the  body 
touched  becomes  perverted ;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  limb  which  has  been  removed, 
where,  when  the  nerves  that  supplied  the 
removed  part  are  affected  with  pain,  this 
is  referred  to  the  part  which  has  been 
lost,  it  may  be,  years  before. 

The  functions  of  the  skin  as  a  covering' 
for  the  body,  adding  beauty  and  preserv¬ 
ing  the  delicJite  structures  underneath, 
regulating  the  intensity  of  sensations 
from  without,  and  (by  a  beautiful  contri 
vance  which  we  shall  subsequently  refer 
to)  the  amount  of  temperature  within,  are 
a  further  illustration  of  the  multiplicity  of 
ends  attained  by  the  Creator  through  one 
and  the  same  agency ;  and,  though  last, 
not  least,  w’e  may  mention  the  function  of 
excretion,  or  removing  from  the  body 
materials  no  longer  of  use  to  it,  and 
which,  if  retained  any  longer,  would  be¬ 
come  actually  injurious  to  it. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
beautiful  structure  of  the  skin,  by  which 


it  is  .adapted  for  the  discharge  of  these 
numerous  and  important  offices.  The 
skin  is  composed,  as  most  of  our  readere 
are  aware,  of  two  Layers ;  an  outer,  called 
the  ctiticlfy  or  scarf-skin,  or  sometimes 
termed  the  epidermis^  and  an  inner,  call¬ 
ed  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  or  sometimes 
the  dermis.  This  latter  rests  upon  a  very 
tine  interlaced  or  netted  structure,  CJilled 
\\\Q  areolar  tissue,  out  of  which,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  the  gnanules  and  fibers  of  the 
skin  are  formed. 

It  has  been  usual  to  describe  a  third 
layer  placed  between  the  true  skin  and 
the  scarf-skin,  and  c.alied  the  rete  muco- 
sum,  or  pigment  layer ;  but  later  research¬ 
es  have  shown  that  there  is  no  such  dis¬ 
tinct  layer,  and  that  the  pigment  cells,  to 
which  the  color  of  the  skin  in  different 
races  is  due,  are  but  a  different  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  scarf-skin.  This 
scarf-skin  is  never  of  very  great  thickness 
in  any  animal,  but  the  true  skin  is  of  very 
variable  thickness,  and  is  that  portion  of 
the  skin  on  which  depends  the  thickness 
of  the  hide  of  the  jiachydermatous  ani¬ 
mals,  a  character  so  remarkable  as  to  give 
name  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 
which  includes  such  anim.als  as  the  rhino¬ 
ceros,  hippopotamus,  elephant,  horse,  ])ig, 
etc.  In  the  w'hale  the  cutis  attains  the 
thickness  of  about  an  inch,  which  is  the 
greatest  known  in  any  animal. 

It  seems  the  most  n.atural  method  in 
describing  the  skin  to  begin  with  the 
cuticle,  which  is  at  the  surface,  and  so  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  better  known  to  the  less 
known,  as  in  most  other  matters  of  know¬ 
ledge.  The  cuticle,  tlw^n,  consists  of  sev¬ 
eral  layers  of  laminated  scales,  the  lamin¬ 
ated  form  being  best  marked  at  the  very 
surface,  where  the  6c.ales  are  constantly 
falling  off  as  a  kind  of  scurf,  and  are  as 
constantly  being  renewed  from  below. 
These  scales  are  formed  by  the  flattening 
out  of  granules  more  less  rounded,  which 
is  the  form  assumed  by  i  he  particles  of  the 
cuticle  in  its  deeper  layers  ;  these  granules 
are  at  first  nucleated  cells,  and  the  color¬ 
ing  m<atter  of  the  skin  resides  in  the  nu¬ 
clei,  and  these  granules  it  was  that  were 
formerly  described  as  a  separate  layer  under 
the  name  of  the  rete  mucosum.  They  are 
very  minute,  being  about  one  three-thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  .at  first ; 
being  renewed  from  below  as  the  flattened 
scales  are  removed  above,  they  gradually 
approach  the  surface,  and  as  they  do  so 
they  more  and  more  lose  the  granular 
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form  and  assume  the  scaly  character,  their 
diameter  increasing  accordingly  to  about 
one  six-hundredth  of  an  inch.  In  many 
animals,  Imwever,  they  are  much  larger 
than  this,  for  the  scales  of  reptiles  and 
fish  are  indeed  only  a  modified  form  of 
these  epidermal  scales  in  man ;  and  in 
some  of  these  creatures,  as  serpents,  the 
epidermis,  instead  of  being  in  a  constant 
state  of  renewal  and  repair,  as  in  man,  is 
only  removed  at  one  particular  season, 
when  it  comes  off  en  mass/>,  and  is  called 
the  slough  of  the  reptile.  As  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  the  body  of  the  animal  is  very  ten¬ 
der  after  this  ])roce8s,  and  it  goes  off'  and 
hides  itself  for  a  season,  until  nature  has 
repaired  the  loss  of  the  old  epidermis  by 
a  new  one.  Something  similar  to  the 
gradual  hardening  of  its  new  skin  which 
then  takes  place  we  see  in  ourselves  in 
the  gradual  hardening  and  thickening  of  a 
new  nail,  if  w’e  accidentally  lose  one, 
which  we  may  observe  to  grow  in  thick¬ 
ness  as  well  as  in  length.  In  fact,  the 
nails  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  modi¬ 
fied  cuticle  placed  in  the  position  we  find 
them  in  order  to  give  protection  and  sup¬ 
port  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  so  en¬ 
able  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  which  are  the 
tactile  organs  in  man,  duly  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  bodies  with  which  they 
come  in  contact ;  and  it  is  found  that  the 
tactile  sensibility  of  the  finger  is  much  im¬ 
paired  by  the  loss  of  the  nail.  In  some  of 
the  lower  animals  the  nails  are  further 
modified  into  claws,  so  as  to  become 
weapons  of  defence  and  offence. 

Into  the  epidermis  or  cuticle  no  nerves 
or  blood-vessels  penetrate,  and  it  is  nour¬ 
ished  merely  by  the  transudation  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood  through  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  of  the  true  skin  and  subcuta¬ 
neous  areolar  tissue ;  and  as  it  has  no 
nerves  it  is  not  itself  sensitive,  but  on  the 
contrary,  serves  to  blunt  the  too  exquis¬ 
ite  sensation  of  the  true  skin.  That  it  has 
no  sensibility  of  its  own  may  be  proved 
when  a  small  portion  of  it  is  detached 
from  the  underlying  surface  of  the  true 
skin,  as  by  a  blister;  and  this  is  the  best 
way  of  demonstrating  the  cuticle  in  a  liv¬ 
ing  |>er8on,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
detach  any  portion  of  it  by  mechanical 
means. 

Next  w’e  come  to  the  structure  of  the 
cutis,  or  true  skin,  which  is  much  more 
highly  organized,  and  consists  of  two 
kinds  of  tissue,  namely,  white  and  yellow 
fibers  ;  the  former  being  denser  and  more 


resisting,  and  being  therefore  present  in 
greater  quantity  wherever  resistance  is 
most  needed,  as  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  sole  of  the  foot ;  while  the  yellow 
fil>ers  are  a  highly  elastic  tissue,  owing  to 
their  minute  fibrilte  being  arranged  in  in¬ 
terlacing  curves,  and  these  fibers  cross 
each  other  repeatedly,  and  branch  so  as  to 
form  minute  lozenge-shaped  interstices, 
which  are  filled  up  principally  by  the 
white  fibers.  These  yellow  fibers,  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  might  be  anticip.ated,  exist  in 
greater  abundance  where  elasticity  is  a 
special  requirement,  as  at  flexures  of  the 
joints,  the  lips,  etc. 

The  uppermost  surface  of  the  cutis  or 
true  skin  is  strangely  uneven  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  being  elevated  into  a  vast  number  of 
minute  pajiillre,  which  are  about  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  in  length,  and  one  two- 
hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Minute  as  these  little  papilla;  are, 
each  possesses  a  ramific.ation  of  vascular 
capillaries  and  of  nerve  fibers  ;  the  latter, 
though  not  traceable  to  the  very  surface — 
being  in  fact  the  essential  agents  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  for  that  is  the  function  of 
these  papilla; — they  are  the  seat  of’  the 
tactile  jiower,  and  accordingly  we  find 
them  developed  in  the  greatest  number 
and  perfection  where  the  tactile  power  is 
highest,  .as  along  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
and  the  lips  in  man,  the  lips  specially  in 
many  quadrupeds,  as  the  horse — these 
organs  being  the  principal  se.ats  of  the 
tactile  power  in  them  ;  also  along  the 
membranous  expansion  of  the  wings  in 
bats,  where  the  sense  of  touch  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  impact  are  so  delicate  that  the 
animal,  even  though  blinded,  can  fly  be¬ 
tween  suspended  threads  without  touch¬ 
ing  them.  These  papill®  are  also  very 
well  developed  on  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phar*^,  the  snout  of  the  tapir,  and  at  the 
roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  whiskers  in  the 
feline  tribe,  .as  well  as  on  the  under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  prehensile  tails  of  some  of  the 
monkejr  trilie,  where  the  sense  of  touch  is 
so  delicate  that  they  can  ascertain  by 
clasping  it  in  their  tails  w’hether  a  nut  has 
a  sound  kernel  or  not,  and  so  save  them¬ 
selves  a  useless  trouble  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  cracking  it  if  unsound.  These 
papilla;e  are  quite  distinguishable  on  look¬ 
ing  at  the  hand,  for  their  extremities  are 
received  into  depressions  on  the  under¬ 
surface  of  the  scarf-skin,  and  when  this  is 
stripped  off  and  examined  with  a  low 
power  these  pits  or  depressions  are  well 
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seen,  arranged  in  single  or  double  rows, 
which  correspond  with  the  papillss  be¬ 
neath,  and  above  with  the  grooves  or  far¬ 
rows  which  are  visible  on  looking  at  the 
aim  of  the  hand  and  inner  surface  of  the 
ngers.  These  furrows  are  caused  by  the 
scarf-skin  dipping  in  between  the  rows  of 
papillae,  and  all  along  each  furrow  at  very 
minute  intervals  may  be  seen  little  cross 
lines  which  indicate  the  separations  of 
the  individual  papillae,  or  rather  pairs 
of  p.'pillaB,  for  they  are  usually  ar¬ 
ranged  in  pairs.  The  number  of  these  ' 
papillae  is  immense;  a  square  inch  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand  will  contain 
more  than  forty  rows,  and  each  row 
more  than  sixty  pairs,  making  in  all 
about  five  thousand  individual  papillae  in 
a  single  square  inch  of  skin.  They  are 
not,  however,  equally  well  developed  in 
all  parts  of  the  body,  being  nearly  absent 
on  the  back,  w’here,  however,  the  cutis  is 
tolerably  dense,  for  there  is  no  relation 
between  its  thickness  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  papilla' ;  on  the  tongue,  for 
instance,  the  cutis  is  extremely  thin,  and 
yet  the  papillae  there  are  larger  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  not  that 
alone,  but  so  thin  also  is  the  cuticle  here 
that  the  individual  papilla'  are  seen,  giving 
that  peculiar  roughness  to  the  tongue 
which  is  found  to  a  certain  degree  in  man, 
and  to  a  very  high  degree  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  the  ox  and  the  cat  tribe. 

Professor  E.  11.  Weber  instituted  some 
delicate  experiments  on  the  sense  of  touch 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  relative 
delicacy  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  the 
methoa  he  adopted  being  to  ascertain  at 
what  distance  from  each  other  two  points 
of  contact  ceased  to  be  perceived  as  one 
only,  and  distinctly  recognized  as  two. 
For  this  purpose  he  slightly  blunted  a 
pair  of  compasses  with  sealing-wax  and 
then  applied  them  to  different  parts  of  the 
body.  He  then  found  that  on  the  pulp 
or  soft  part  of  the  tip  of  the  fingers  the 
points  were  perceived  as  two  when  sepa¬ 
rated  only  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  an  inch, 
while  on  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  thigh 
they  had  to  be  separated  as  much  as  two 
and  a  half  inches.  lie  also  found,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  they  were  more 
readily  perceived  as  two  when  placed 
accross  the  direction  of  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  nerves,  than  when  placed 
arallel  to  the  branches.  A  well- 
nown  fact  is  that  the  sensations  of 
heat  and  cold,  which  of  course  appertain 


to  the  sense  of  touch,  are  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  relative ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  we  place 
one  hand  in  warm  water  and  the  other  in 
cold,  and  then  plunge  both  into  a  vessel 
containing  water  at  an  intermediate 
temperature,  this  will  appear  hot  to  the 
hand  which  has  been  in  the  cold  water 
and  cold  to  the  other.  Weber  has  also 
shown  a  very  curious  fact,  namely,  that  if 
both  hands  are  plunged  into  water  of  the 
same  temperature  without  previous  prep¬ 
aration  it  will  seem  warmer  to  the  left 
hand  than  to  the  right.  To  obtain  an  ac¬ 
curate  result  this  experiment  ought  to  l>e 
performed  with  the  eyes  blinded,  and  in 
Ignorance  of  the  relative  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  two  vessels,  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  the  influence  of  reason  or  imagi¬ 
nation.  Some  other  curious  phenomena 
regarding  the  sense  of  touch  have  also 
been  found  to  exist,  such  as  that  if  two 
of  the  fingers  be  crossed  and  then  a  sin¬ 
gle  small  object,  as  a  |>ea,  be  placed 
between  them,  the  mind  will  aiipreciate  it 
as  two  objects ;  or,  again,  that  if  two  points, 
as  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  be  applied  to 
the  skin  at  a  fixed  distance,  they  will  feel 
as  if  more  widely  separated  when  on  a 
very  sensitive  part  than  they  wdll  else¬ 
where,  or  if  drawn  along  the  skin  from  a 
less  to  a  more  sensitive  jiart  will  seem  to 
separate  as  they  approach  the  latter ;  and, 
again,  that  a  perfectly  plane  or  level  sur¬ 
face  may  be  made  to  appear  concave  by 
another  iierson  drawing  it  over  the  tip 
of  the  finger  of  one  whose  eyes  are 
covered,  and  pressing  at  first  strongly, 
then  lightly,  and  then  strongly  again,  or 
it  may  be  made  to  appear  convex  by  re¬ 
versing  this  order  of  pressure ;  but  if  the 
pressure  is  regulated  by  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  himself  the  delusion  vanishes. 
Indeed,  all  these  experiments  ought  to  be 
erformed  on  a  person  whose  eyes  are 
linded,  and  by  a  second  party. 

The  extreme  delicacy  to  which  the  sense 
of  touch  may  be  broi^ht  bjy  practice 
often  receives  curious  illustrations.  One 
of  the  best  known  is  the  ability  of  the 
blind  to  read  raised  letters ;  ana  in  one 
case,  when  the  sense  of  touch  of  the  pulp  of 
the  fingers  had  been  much  reduced  by  in¬ 
jury,  the  sufferer  learned  to  read  by  apply¬ 
ing  her  lips  to  the  letters.  It  is  s.aid  that  in 
counting  rapidly  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  a 
clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  aide 
to  detect  a  counterfeit  note  by  the  touch 
alone,  which  no  examination  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  individual  could  distinguish  from  a 
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genuine  note,  even  were  he  aware  that  it 
was  forged. 

Such  are  some  of  the  wonders  of  the 
sense  of  touch, — a  sense  whose  impres¬ 
sions  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  nerves 
set  apart  for  that  office,  these  nerves  being 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  the  fifth  and  eighth  cranial  nerves. 
The  fifth  cranial  is,  indeed,  a  very  singular 
nerve  ;  for,  besides  having  motor  fibers  as 
well  as  sensitive,  it  has  some  of  its  sensi¬ 
tive  fibers  so  modified,  that  in  the  papilla* 
of  the  tongue  they  become  the  nerves  of 
the  special  sense  of  taste ;  and,  indeed,  in 
some  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  as  the 
crustaceans,  this  nerve  also  receives  the 
imjiressions  of  the  special  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

We  come  now  to  the  function  of  secre¬ 
tion,  and  the  description  of  the  beautiful 
and  complex  ajiparatus  by  which  that 
function  is  earned  on.  When  wo  look 
with  a  simple  lens,  or  even  with  the  naked 
eye,  at  the  delicate  grooves  crossing  the 
furrows  of  the  hand  above  mentioned,  we 
find  that  a  small  orifice  exists  in  the  center 
of  each  of  them,  sometimes  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  groove.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
orifice  of  a  perspiratory  duct ;  and  when 
the  hand  is  warm  the  perspiration  may  be 
observed,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  to 
issue  from  it,  forming  minute  shining  dots. 
The  glands  by  which  the  perspiration  is 
secreteil  are  seated  at  the  under-surface 
of  the  true  skin,  each  embedded  in  a  cavity 
in  it ;  and  they  consist,  like  many  other 
glands,  of  a  ravelled  tube  formed  of 
basement  membrane  and  of  epithelial 
scales,  together  with  true  secreting  struc¬ 
ture  ;  the  materials  for  secretion  being 
furnished  by  a  minute  capillary  network 
of  blood  vessels  arising  from  arterial 
trunks,  which  bring  the  blood  to  the 
gland  to  be  purified,  and  terminating  in 
venous  trunks,  which  carry  off  the  blood 
when  that  process  has  been  performed. 

These  glands  are  consequently  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  true  excretory  organs,  removing 
from  the  blood  materials  that  are  no  longer 
wanted,  and  which,  if  retained,  would  be 
injurious.  Their  size  varies  in  different 
situations,  being  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
from  one  one-hundredth  to  one  two-hun¬ 
dredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  in  the 
arm-pits,n’here  they  are  largest,  and  form 
a  very  tlm*k  layer,  they  reach  the  size  of 
one  sixtieth  of  an  inch.  Their  ducts  are 
composed  of  basement  membrane  and  epi¬ 
thelium  only ;  the  latter  being  an  inflec¬ 


tion  from  the  scarf  skin  which  runs  down 
the  walls  of  the  duct.  The  length  of  the 
tube  which  constitutes  both  gland  and  duct 
is  .about  a  (juarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  straight 
while  passing  through  the  true  skin  ;  but 
becomes  strongly  spiral  while  traversing 
the  scarf-skin,  the  turns  being  as  close  and 
regular  as  those  of  a  screw.  The  diame¬ 
ter  of  this  tube  is  about  one  seventeen- 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  We  can  have  little 
idea  of  the  Importance  of  these  little  ducts 
to  the  system  from  considering  any  single 
one  of  tnem  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consi¬ 
der  them  collectively,  we  may  in  some 
degree  estimate  their  value,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  their  functions  in  heal¬ 
thy  action.  Over  thirty-five  hundred  of 
these  little  ducts  have  been  found  to  exist 
in  a  single  square  inch  of  the  skin  of  the 
palm ;  and,  accordingly,  t.aking  the  length 
of  each  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  as  we 
mentioned  above,  we  find  that  their  ag¬ 
gregate  length  amounts  to  seventy-three 
feet.  On  a  square  inch  of  the  heel  the 
length  would  oe  about  forty-seven  feet. 
About  sixty  feet  would  represent  the  aver¬ 
age  length  of  these  ducts  for  a  single 
square  inch  of  skin  for  the  whole  body ; 
and  as  the  number  of  square  inches  in  a 
person  of  ordinary  size  is  about  twenty- 
five  htmdred,  we  arrive  by  computation  at 
the  startling  result,  that  the  aggregate 
length  of  the  sudorifenous  duets  of  the 
body  is  about  twenty-eight  miles. 

It  was  to  this  glandular  system  we  re¬ 
ferred,  when  we  said  there  was  a  beautiful 
contrivance  for  regul.ating  the  internal  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body;  for  the  perspiration 
so  poured  out  is  vaporized  pnncip.ally  by 
the  heat  of  the  body ;  and  in  thus  turning 
into  vapor  it  renders  latent,  as  all  liquids 
do  in  undergoing  that  change,  an  enormous 
amount  of  heat,  which  is  thus  being  con¬ 
stantly  carried  away  from  the  body  as  fast 
as  it  is  generated  by  the  chemical  process¬ 
es  constantly  going  on  within  the  system, 
lienee  we  see  the  cause  of  that  burning 
heat  of  skin  which  is  so  marked  a  symptom 
of  some  (liseases  M'hen  the  perspiration  is 
completely  arrested,  causing  that  peculiar 
h.arsh,  dry  skin,  which  is  so  well  known  to 
the  physician  as  the  concomitant  of  this 
burning  he.at. 

It  is  due  to  the  same  cause  that  the 
blood  never  exceeds  about  ninety-eight 
degrees  Fahrenheit  in  temperature,  even 
under  violent  exercise  ;  for  a  copious  flow 
of  perspiration  carries  off  the  heat  so  gen¬ 
erated.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  is 
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popsibly  in  dry  air  to  bear  with  impunity 
a  degree  of  heat  much  beyond  what  could 
be  borne  in  moist  air,  where  the  persjura- 
tion  would  not  be  vaporized  as  fast  as 
excreted.  Water  at  the  temperature  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  is  almost 
unbearable.  A  vapor  bath  at  the  same 
temperature  might  be  endured  for  a  few 
minutes ;  but  the  distress  arising  from  the 
suppressed  perspiration  would  soon  render 
it  intolerable.  But  in  dry  air  a  heat  can 
be  borne  with  impunity,  and  almost  with¬ 
out  discomfort,  which  will  roast  eggs  and 
dress  beefsteaks.  In  some  experiments 
performed  by  Drs.  Watson  and  Carpenter 
It  became  desirable  to  ascertain  the  hight 
at  which  a  thermometer  stood  in  an  oven, 
without  subjecting  it  to  the  cooling  con¬ 
sequent  on  withdrawing  it.  A  girl  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  into  the  oven  and  mark  the 
hight  of  the  mercury.  The  gentlemen 
hesitated  at  her  proposal ;  but  she  assured 
them  she  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  so 
doing ;  and  she  actually  went  in,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  ten  minutes,  while  the 
thermometer  stood  at  two  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees ;  and  another  girl  remain¬ 
ed  for  five  minutes  in  the  oven,  with  the 
thermometer  at  three  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  degrees,  or  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen  above  the  point  of  boiling  water. 
Beefsteaks  were  cooke<l  in  this  oven, 
merely  by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in 
thirty-three  minutes ;  and  when  the  air 
was  blown  on  them  by  a  pair  of  bellows, 
they  were  cooked  in  thirteen  minutes. 
And  yet  in  these  experiments  the  young 
women  suffered  scarcely  any  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  and  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  tried 
by  a  thermometer  placed  under  the 
tongue,  was  scarcely  at  all  increased.  Sir 
Charles  Blagden  remained  for  some  min¬ 
utes  in  air  of  about  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  also  Dr.  Lankester ;  and  Cha- 
bert,  the  French  showman,  called  the 
Fire  King,  was  in  the  habit  of  entering 
an  oven  heated  from  four  hundred  to  six 
hundred  degrees,  or  within  a  few  degrees 
of  the  heat  of  molten  lead.  Animals  cov¬ 
ered  with  hair  or  feathers,  however,  die 
very  soon  in  temperatures  much  below 
these ;  apparently  because  the  hair  or 
feathers  interfere  with  the  free  escape  of 
moisture  from  the  skin,  which  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  blood  cool,  and  prevent  inju. 
rious  consequences.  Hence,  also,  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  Turkish 
baths,  which  are,  in  fact,  hot-air  baths, 
experience  no  inconvenience  from  the 
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high  temperature  as  soon  as  the  perspira¬ 
tion  begins  to  flow,  wt  ich,  in  a  practiced 
bather,  it  does  immediately. 

The  amount  of  liquid  which,  in  a  person 
in  health,  issues  from  the  pores  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  not  less  than  an 
Imperial  pint,  containing  about  an  ounce 
of  solid  mailer  in  solution,  and  besides  a 
large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  hence 
we  estimate  the  importance  of  keeping 
these  ducts  in  perfect  order  by  means  of 
frequent  bathing. 

Another  kind  of  gland  is  also  found  in 
the  skin  in  connection  with  the  hairs,  and 
engaged  in  their  nutrition.  These  glands 
are  called  the  sebaceous  glands,  inasmuch 
as  they  furnish  an  oily  or  waxy  substance 
to  nourish  the  hairs ;  this  substance  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  largest  qtiantity  inside  the  ear, 
where  it  serves  to  j)revent  access  of  dust, 
insects,  etc.,  to  that  delicate  organ.  The 
ducts  of  these  glands  are  not  spiral,  and 
they  open  generally  into  the  hair  follicles, 
or  pits  which  the  hair  grows  out  of,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

There  are  generally  several  glands  con- 
neeled  with  each  hair ;  their  ducts  are 
frequently  inhabited  by  a  very  peculiar 
little  parasite,  by  no  means  a  beautiful  ob¬ 
ject  when  viewed  under  the  microscope, 
but  found  even  in  the  cleanest  and  health¬ 
iest  persons,  sometimes  three  or  four  be¬ 
ing  in  each  follicle  ;  yet  they  are  specially 
found  in  persons  whose  skin  is  torpid  in 
its  action,  .and  they  multiply  in  sickness. 
These  glandslubricate  the  skin,  and  so  main¬ 
tain  its  elasticity,  and  they  also  serve  to 
eliminate  hydrocarbons  from  the  system  ; 
they  are  extremely’  numerous,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  their  connection  with  the 
hairs. 

We  may  here  mention  briefly  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  hair,  as  being  connected  with  these 
follicles.  Hair  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  modified  cuticle,  thougli  it  takes  its  ori¬ 
gin  much  dee|)er  than  the  cuticle,  and  even 
deeper  than  the  true  skin.  Tlie  scales  of 
the  epidermis  descend  into  the  hair  follicle, 
forming  its  lining,  and  then,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  follicle,  the  cells  which  on  the  sur¬ 
face  would  become  cuticular  scales  are 
changed  into  a  layer  of  imbricated  or 
overlaning  scales,  which  form  the  cortex 
or  barii  of  the  hair ;  while  the  cells  which 
grow  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  follicle 
are  modified  into  elongated  fillers,  and  so 
form  the  inner  substance  of  the  hair. 

A  very  curious  and  beautiful  structure 
is  especially  developed  around  the  hair 
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follicles  and  sebiparous  glands,  consisting 
of  minute,  (juite  niicro8co})ical  muscular 
fibers,  not  capable  of  being  acted  on  by 
the  will,  but  acting  involuntarily  on  the 
application  of  certain  stimulants,  external 
or  mental ;  cold,  fear,  anger,  etc.,  will 
stimulate  these  fibers  to  contraction,  and 
hence,  owing  to  their  peculi.ar  interlacing 
around  the  hair  follicles,  arises  the  pecu¬ 
liar  bristling  so  well  seen  in  some  animals, 
particularly  the  lion  and  others  of  the  cat 
tribe,  under  the  influence  of  these  emotions. 
To  this  cause  also  is  due  what  is  known 
as  the  hair  standing  on  end,  the  first  notice 
of  which  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Job — 
“  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face ;  the 
hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up.”  The  creeping 
of  the  flesh  under  the  same  emotions  is 
due  to  the  same  cause  ;  for,  although*par- 
ticularly  well  developed  around  the  hair 
follicles,  these  muscular  fibers  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  them,  but  extend  every  where 
through  the  skin,  and  the  appearance  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  skin  under  the  influence  of 
cold,  and  known  as  the  “goose-skin,”  is 
due  also  to  their  contraction. 


Hair  is  almost  universally  the  covering 
of  the  skin  in  the  class  of  Mammalia,  and 
is  found  even  in  the  whale,  but  only  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  scattered  hairs  here  and 
there  over  the  body,  so  that  it  can  be  of 
no  use  except  to  carry  out  the  type  of  the 
organisation  of  the  class.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  bodies  of  some  animals  hairs  some¬ 
times  become  remarkably  developed  and 
strangely  modified,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
hedgehog  and  porcupine,  where  they  as¬ 
sume  over  the  greater  part,  but  not  the 
whole  of  the  body,  the  form  of  spines  and 
quills. 

In  the  class  of  birds  hair  is  not  found, 
being  replaced  by  feathers,  and  the  appa¬ 
rent  liairs  on  animals  of  this  class,  on  be¬ 
ing  examined  with  a  microscope,  present 
the  characters  of  feathers,  and  not  those 
of  hair. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  principal 
characters  of  that  beautiful  organ,  the 
skin,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve,  is  as  completely  illustrative  of  the 
Creator’s  skill  and  wisdom  as  in  every 
other  portion  of  the  animal  frame. 


From  Bontly’s  Hlicellanr. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  P  0  H  T  S  M  0  U  T  II .  * 


WiiK.N  the  beloved  sister  of  Charles 
II.,  Henrietta — known  in  France  simply 
as  “  Madame,”  being  the  wjfe  of  “  Mon¬ 
sieur”  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  King’s 
brother — was  sent  over  to  the  English 
court  to  cement  an  alliance  threatened  by 
the  growing  popular  fet'ling  in  favor  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  Princess  was 
accompanied,  among  other  maids  of  hon¬ 
or,  by  a  young  lady  of  a  good  old  Breton 
family,  Louise  de  Keroual,  and  who,  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  French  court  by  M.  de 
Chatdnes,  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
had  become  tenderly  attached  to  Henriet¬ 
ta.  To  judge  from  existing  portraits — 
more  especially  the  one  at  Hampton 


♦  Luchtu*  dt  PorttWAUh.  Par  M.  Carx- 
riovK. 


Court — Louise  de  Keroual  was  fair,  her 
fine,  oj)en  forehead  was  massed  over  with 
an  abundance  of  brown  hair,  her  dark, 
piercing  eye  marked  her  Breton  descent, 
and  although  her  countenance  bespoke 
firmness  of  character,  she  was  as  graceful¬ 
ly  playfid  as  a  child.  The  court  was,  in¬ 
deed,  always  lively  around  Madame  ;  her 
beautiful  maids  of  honor  had  all  their  gen- 
tb'inen  who  wore  their  colors,  and  they 
ended  in  the  race  of  life  by  wedding  them, 
or  being  immured  in  a  convent.  Maria 
Theresa,  Infanta-C2ueen,  had  introduced 
these  Spanish  bigotries  into  the  French 
court,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  their 
verdict — the  court,  marriage,  or  the  clois¬ 
ters  ! 

Louis  XIV.  had  proposed  an  excursion 
into  Flanders.  The  court  was  at  Ostend 
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when  Madame  embarked  for  England. 
She  arrived  in  London  expected  by  few 
save  King  Charles  II.,  w’ho  received  her 
with  every  mark  of  affection.  lie,  indeed, 
spent  every  leisnre  moment  with  his  sis¬ 
ter  surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honor,  and 
he  was  soon  so  captivated  by  the  youth¬ 
ful  charms  of  Mademoiselle  de  Keroual, 
that  he  asked  his  sister,  as  a  favor,  that 
she  should  remain  in  England  as  maid  of 
honor  to  the  Queen.  The  King  was  at 
that  time  about  to  give  away  Miss  Stew¬ 
art,  to  whom  he  had  once  been  so  tender¬ 
ly  attached,  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond;  the  clever  Xell  Gwyn  had, 
however,  still  some  hold  upon  his  volatile 
affections,  and  never  relinquished  the 
power  of  attracting  him  to  her  by  her 
gaiety  and  somewhat  boisterous  sallies. 
Tlie  new  passion  aroused  in  the  King’s 
breast  by  the  fair  Breton  suited  French 
policy  admirably,  and,  as  Saint  Evremond 
wrote  to  Xinon  de  I’Enclos,  “the  silk  rib¬ 
bon  that  bound  the  waist  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Keroual  united  France  to  Eng¬ 
land.” 

At  the  epoch  wdien  Mademoiselle  de 
Keroual  held  the  scepter  of  beauty  and 
grace  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  the  King 
was  still  surrounded  by  patriotic  counsel¬ 
ors.  Chancellor  Hyde,  Earl  of  Claren¬ 
don,  who  opposed  the  King  in  his  haugh¬ 
ty  disregard  of  parliamentary  opinion, 
witnessed  with  increasing  anxiety  the 
sudden  elevation  of  a  French  Lady  into 

1)0 wer;  nor  was  his  an.xiety  diminished  by 
jer  being  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

This  ravishing  Breton  not  only  pleased 
the  King  by  her  beauty  and  gracefulness, 
but  she  obtained  still  more  influence  over 
him  by  the  firmness  of  her  character  and 
by  her  energetic  resolves.  In  close  and 
intimate  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
France,  she  aspired  to  be  the  prop  and 
maintenance  of  the  alliance  between  the 
two  nations  and  the  two  kings.  In  or¬ 
der  the  more  effectually  to  bring  this 
about,  it  was  necessary  to  reconstitute  the 
existing  ministry,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
Chancellor  at  any  risk.  Both  he  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  were  obnoxious  at  court,  as  anta¬ 
gonistic  to  the  ab.solute  prerogative  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  at  once  looked  up  to  as  the  courtly 
minister,  lie  kissed  the  gloved  h.and  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  with  the  same 
respectful  devotion  as  he  had  previously 
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kissed  that  of  ^Miss  Stewart ;  and  he  built 
castles  of  cards  for  the  new  favorite  with 
as  much  assiduity  as  he  had  labored  at  off 
epigrams  and  sonnets  in  honor  of  the 
charming  but  capricious  Nell  Gwyn.  To 
this  gallant  personage  was  attached  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford,  a  stern  old  Royalist  ; 
Lord  Ashley,  afterward  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  ;  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  Ar¬ 
lington — all  men  of  one  idea,  only  that 
they  had  arrived  at  it  by  different  roads. 
Some  of  them  had  served  under  Crom¬ 
well,  and  coulil  not  understand  why  abso¬ 
lute  power  should  not  suit  the  brows  of 
legitimate  monarchy,  just  as  well  as  it  did 
a  dictator  elected  by  ])opular  suffrages. 
Others  were  of  old  Norman  blood,  or 
Scotch  exclusives,  whose  families  had  al¬ 
ways*  pertinaciously  held  by  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  the  immaculate  trans¬ 
mission  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  PuVilic 
opinion  at  once  designated  the  combina¬ 
tion  as  a  cabal — a  well-chosen  ej)ithet, 
even  if,  as  has  been  supposed,  it  was  an 
.anagram  with  the  initials  of  the  five  min¬ 
isters,  C,  Clifford  ;  A,  Ashley  ;  B,  Buck¬ 
ingham  ;  A,  Arlington ;  .and  L,  Lauder¬ 
dale. 

The  policy  proposed  to  itself  by  tlie 
new  ministry  elected  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was — first, 
to  cause  the  roy.al  prerogative  to  triumph 
over  the  detested  parliamentary  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  secondly,  to  cement  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  England  with  Louis  XIV.  in  op¬ 
position  to  Europe  coalesced  against  that 
ambitious  monarch.  Thus  to  believe  the 
C.atholic  legitimist,  M.  Cai)etjgue,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  at  once  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  new  ministry : 

“  Charles  II.  was  bv  mature  too  frivo¬ 
lous,  and  was  too  mucli  carried  aw.ay  by 
the  love  of  di*traction  and  pleasures,  to  go 
on  with  determination  toward  a  given  oi>- 
ject;  all  he  wanted  was,  that  Parliament 
should  have  granted  him  subsidies,  and 
he  would  h.ave  given  tip  .all  else  upon  that 
condition.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the 
young  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  French 
by  character;  of  an  illustrious  und  nation¬ 
al  Breton  descent,  she  possessed  a  held 
tenacity  of  character ;  pious,  as  all  were 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  love  for  Ch.arles  II.,  she  was  still 
more  devoted  to  the  triumph  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  idea,  and  she  sought  to  obtain  free¬ 
dom  of  worship  for  the  English  Catholics. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  cabal  ministry 
was  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  belief  and 
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of  forms  of  worsliip  in  England ;  one 
would  be  surprised  in  the  present  day  to 
hear  that  so  liberal  an  .act  should  meet 
with  any  opposition.  Nevertheless,  this 
generous  and  legal  impulse  was  one  of 
the  active  causes  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  ministry  of  the  cabal.  A  royal  pro¬ 
clamation  declared  that  Presbyterians, 
Puritans,  and  Catholics  should  freely  en¬ 
joy  the  right  of  attending  church  and 
preaching ;  and  this  act  excited  the  most 
energetic  opposition  !  But  the  ministry 
did  not  stop  at  that,  and,  in  virtue  of  this 
bill,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  King’s  bro¬ 
ther,  made  public  profession  of  that  Catho¬ 
lic  worship  which  he  had  secretly  prac¬ 
ticed  for  some  five  years ;  it  was  only  a 
most  legitimate  act  of  liberty.” 

An  opposition  to  liberal  measures, 
which  would  be  so  out  of  place  in  the 
present  day,  was  scarcely  so  at  that  epoch, 
when  the  liberties  of  the  Protestants 
were  so  little  affirmed  as  to  be  constantly 
in  danger ;  and  it  was  felt,  as  is  indeed 
scarcely  disguised  by  ]\I.  Capefigue  him¬ 
self,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  new  in¬ 
fluence  that  had  risen  up,  star-like,  in  the 
court,  would  be  broiight  to  bear  upon 
Catholic  interests.  Oliver  Goldsnnth  re¬ 
presents  how  much  the  apprehensions  of 
the  nation  were  aroused  by  the  first  acts 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  public  recanta¬ 
tion  of  the  l3uke  of  York.  Even  the 
clergy  lent  themselves  to  the  propagation 
of  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  King  was 
about  to  reestablish  the  Catholic  religion 
under  the  influence  of  a  Papistic  mis¬ 
tress. 

It  was  impossible  under  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  French  alliance  and  open  tolera¬ 
tion,  if  not  covert  diffusion  of  Catholicism, 
to  obtain  subsidies  from  Parliament,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  expressed  this 
fact  to  Madame  de  Montespan.  “  Money 
w.a8  wanted  to  arm  against  Holland,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  England,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  loan  on  Italy, 
at  Venice  or  Genoa.”  Louis  XIV.  re¬ 
solved  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  Charles  II., 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  al¬ 
liance,  and  M.  Capefigue  is  very  indignant 
that  the  King  snould  have  been  accused 
of  being  pensioned  by  France,  when  he 
only  did  what  Sweden  and  Prussia  did — 
receive  the  moneys  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

“  It  is  cerl.ain,”  says  Capefigue,  “that 
if  the  counsels  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been 
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followed  as  they  were  transmitted  by 
Madame  de  Montespan  to  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  an  absolute  change  would 
have  been  effected  in  the  English  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  King  could  have  done 
without  the  Parliament,  as  Louis  XIV. 
did  without  his  after  the  Fronde.  But  it 
required  to  accept  such  counsels  that  the 
ministry  of  the  cabal  should  have  remain¬ 
ed  perfectly  united  and  resolved,  whereas 
all  the  ministers  who  entered  into  its  com¬ 
position  had  not  the  same  amount  of 
firmness  and  resolution;  some  of  them, 
accustomed  to  parliamentary  struggles, 
did  not  dare  to  affranchize  themselves  in 
an  absolute  manner  from  Parliament ; 
they  would  willingly  have  taken  part  in 
.an  arrangement,  or  in  a  mixed  negotia¬ 
tion,  when  there  w’as  no  real  solution  save 
in  a  haughty  and  decisive  rupture  with 
the  Commons,  who  required  to  be  treated 
after  the  fashion  of  Cromwell.” 

Luckily,  England  w.as  saved  from  this 
Montespan  -  Portsmouth  coup  -  d'etat  by 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  among 
which,  however,  the  irresolution  of  min¬ 
isters  no  doubt  held  a  first  place.  Charles 
II.’s  affection  for  the  Duchess  had  receiv¬ 
ed  a  new  impulse  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
whom  he  created  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lennox,  with  authority  to  adopt  the  roy¬ 
al  arms  of  the  Stuarts.  Louis  XIV.,  to 
reward  the  young  Breton  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  France  at  the  time  of  the  coali¬ 
tion,  had  also  created  her  Duchess  of  Au- 
bigny,  a  title  always  enjoyed  by  the  Stu¬ 
arts  from  the  times  of  Charles  VII.  and 
Agnes  Sorcl.” 

Madame  de  Sevign6  wrote  as  follows  to 
her  daughter:  “Keroual,  already  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  has  succeeded  in  all  her 
hopes.  She  wished  to  l)e  a  king’s  mis¬ 
tress,  and  she  is  so ;  she  has  a  son,  who 
has  been  acknowledged,  and  to  whom 
two  duchies  have  been  granted ;  she  is 
somewhat  selfish,  and  accumulates  moneys, 
and  she  makes  herself  loved  and  respect¬ 
ed  by  those  who  are  amenable.  But  she 
did  not  calculate  upon  having  as  a  rival  a 
voting  actress,  M’ho  has  bewitched  the 
king ;  she  has  not  the  power  to  withdraw 
him  from  her  for  a  moment.  The  actress 
is  as  proud  as  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ; 
she  sneers  at  her,  takes  the  king  from  her, 
and  boasts  of  his  preference ;  she  is  young, 
handsome,  bold,  and  amusing;  she  dances, 
sings,  and  follows  her  profession  in  good 
faith  ;  she  has  a  son,  and  is  resolved  that 
he  shall  be  recognized.  She  reasons  thus 
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wise  :  That  young  lady  pretends  to  be  a 
person  of  quality,  she  claims  relationship 
with  every  one  in  France,  and  whenever 
any  great  person  dies  she  puts  on  mourn¬ 
ing  !  Since  she  is  a  person  of  quality,  why 
is  she  also  ‘  cateau’  ?  She  ought  to  die  of 
shame  ;  but  as  to  me,  it  is  my  profession  ; 

I  do  not  pretend  to  anything  else;  the 
king  supports  me;  I  belong  to  him  only 
now ;  I  have  a  son  by  him,  I  pretend  that 
he  should  be  recognized,  and  he  shall  recog¬ 
nize  him,  for  he  loves  me  as  much  as  he 
does  his  Portsmouth.” 

Hostilities  with  Holland — the  result  of 
the  new  co.alition,  inaugurated  under  such 
immoral  auspices — had  in  the  mean  lime 
broken  out.  Louis  XIV.  had  invaded  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  English  fleet, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  v.'as  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  F rench  under  the  Comte 
d’Estrees.  The  heart  of  parliament  was, 
however,  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  an 
address  to  the  king  was  passed,  declaring 
that  “  the  preponderance  of  France  in  tlie 
existing  war  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
England,  .and  that  the  Commons  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  peace,  so  long  as  Holland  would 
accept  of  resisonable  conditions.”  It  w'.as 
in  vain  th.at  Charles  dissolved  the  House, 
the  new  parliament  was  even  more  hostile 
to  the  Anglo-French  coalition  than  the 
previous  one  had  been.  The  ministry  fell 
into  disorder  in  the  presence  of  this  for¬ 
midable  and  systematic  opposition.  Lord 
Clifford  was  dead.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
making  common  cause  with  parliament, 
and  Buckingham  was  no  longer  to  be 
depended  upon.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  at  such  a  crisis,  Charles  gave 
way,  and  entered  into  a  special  treaty 
with  Holland,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  .al¬ 
liance  contracted  .and  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  the  court  of  Versailles. 
But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Com¬ 
mons;  Louis  XlV.'^was  victorious,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  defeated  and  his  strong¬ 
holds  occupied,  and  they  insisted  that 
common  cause  should  be  made  wdth  the 
prince,  and  steps  taken  to  stay  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  victorious  and  ambitious  ruler 
of  France.  Charles  H.  once  more  gave 
way  to  the  popular  feeling;  a  marriage 
between  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  wsis  nego¬ 
tiated,  and  subsidies  were  voted  for  lend¬ 
ing  aid  to  him  with  armed  forces  in  his 
dire  extremity.  War  was  declared  against 
France,  and  a  marriage,  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  lose  the  throne  to  the  Stuarts,  M'as 


carried  out,  while  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
w'as  sent  with  three  thousand  English  to 
the  relief  of  Oslend. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  bad  political  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  fell 
before  the  righteous  instincts  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  With  the  decline  of  her 
power  came  also  other  great  changes. 
The  large  brimmed  felt  hats,  with  waving 
plumes,  of  the  cavaliers,  and  their  curly 
heads  of  hair,  gave  way  gradually  to  close- 
fitting  skull-caps  and  round  and  close-cut 
crops,  while  the  gay  doublets  trimmed 
witli  lace  were  supplanted  by  tight  jackets 
of  a  somber  hue.  The  rich  silk  robes  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  court,  with  their  he.ad- 
dresses  of  di.amonds  .and  pearls,  in  which 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  luxuri.ated, 
were  looked  upon  with  as  much  abhorrence 
by  the  Presbyterians  and  Puritans  as  were 
the  manners  of  the  courtiers  themselves.* 
Yet  has  Capefigue  a  word  to  say  in  favor 
of  the  falling  party  : 

“The  impulsion  toward  gallantry,  which 
was  imparted  by  Charles  H.  to  his  court,, 
was  not  wholly  illegitimate ;  the  easy  and 
;  amiable  manners  of  the  d.ay  almost  .al  w.ays 
■  found  repose  in  marriage :  .all  the  heroes 
of  romance  at  the  court  ended  in  serious 
alliances.  Tlie  Duke  of  Richmond  wed¬ 
ded  i\Iiss  Stewart ;  Lord  Rochester,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Enmere ;  Lord 
Littleton,  the  intimate  comp.anion  of  the 
king,  took  for  wife  the  charming  ^liss 
Temple ;  Talbot  wedded  Miss  Boynton ; 
the  clever  Duke  of  Hamilton  himself  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Jennings  ;  and  the  Chevalier  do 
Grammont,  so  frivolous  and  so  oblivious, 

‘  married  as  he  ran,’  Miss  Hamilton.  All 
these  charming  young  scapegrapes  thus 
entered  into  serious  alliances,  after  having 
trifled  for  a  moment  with  afl'ections ;  what 
the  austere  Puritans  denounced  as  the 
manners  of  Babylon,  were  often  nothing 
more  th.an  those  simple  gallantries  export- 

*  The  Restoration  diffased  iU  refreahinij  in¬ 
fluence  around,  and  England,  breathing  freelj 
again,  jojfuilf  resumed  her  ttatut  quo  ante  helium, 
her  lime  honored  title  of  “  Merrie.”  The  na¬ 
tional  mirth,  ridng  from  its  enforced  and  troubled 
fleep,  broke  out  into  exceuea  political  and  bacha- 
naban.  Bella  chimed,  bonfires  blazed,  rumpa 
were  roasted,  fiddles  squeaked,  and  the  conduits 
ran  with  wine.  The  pike  gave  place  to  the  pen, 
long  faces  to  short  graces,  and  narrow  fanaticism 
to  broad  fun.  Songs  of  a  superior  class,  sparkling 
with  caustic  wit  and  drollery,  brought  out  in  bold 
relief  Jack  Presbyter;  and  Sir  Robert  Howard 
made  that  tipsy  roisterer,  in  the  character  of 
Obadiah,  cut  Uiat  very  ridicnlous  figure  on  the 
stage. 
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ed  from  France,  love  ‘liaisons,’  and  ex- 
chanjjes  of  sentiment  and  of  ribbons,  such 
as,  at  Versailles,  united  the  ‘mousmie- 
taires  ’  and  the  ‘  lic;ht  horse  ’  with  the 
maids  of  honor  of  the  quec'n  ;  they  loved 
one  another  tenderly,  they  fought  and  shed 
their  blood  for  their  mistresses ;  but  all 
alike  respected  their  ancestral  arms  and 
family  traditions,  and  ended  by  marrying 
the  beloved  young  ladies.  Thus  colors 
with  hearts,  and  hence  the  illustrious 
hymeneal  feasts  sung  by  Mademoiselle 
Scudery.” 

If  the  “Merry  Monarch”  had  been  left 
to  his  free  impulses  and  his  innate  indiffer¬ 
ence,  he  would  most  probably  have  never 
troubled  himself  with  religious  controver¬ 
sies.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  espec¬ 
ial  protector  and  friend  of  Sir  Is.aac  Xew- 
ton — one  of  the  champions  of  free  thought. 
It  is  not  probable  that,  with  his  habits 
and  manners,  he  would  ever  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  have  imposed  an  unpopular  form  of 
worship  on  the  country.  It  is  not  so  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  what  others,  who  had  great 
influence  over  him,  may  have  projected. 
Certain  it  is  th.at  the  country  took  fright 
at  his  French  and  Spanish  preferences. 
(“  If,”  Capefigue  says,  “  he  had  any  pre¬ 
ferences  for  the  Catholics,  it  was  simply 
because  they  were  more  refined  and  less 
boorish,  and  that  they  associated  them¬ 
selves  more  to  French  ideas,  so  dear  to  his 
youth,”)  .and  the  Anglican  bishops  l.abored 
zealously,  not  only  in  insuring  the  triumph 
of  their  own  Church,  but  also  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  all  other  forms  of  v  orship.  Now 
there  were,  according  to  Capefigue’s  own 
admission,  a  number  of  Jesuits,  priests, 
and  monks,  (the  friars  black  and  white  of 
the  penny  broadsides)  in  the  suite  alike  of 
Henrietta,  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  it  was 
their  recognized  duty  to  sjiread  their 
form  of  worship  by  every  means  in  their 
power — fair  or  unfair.  The  cause,  as 
usual,  excused  the  means.  Pilgrimages 
and  ptjocessions  to  Tyburn  were  at  that 
time  in  full  vogue.  The  first  blow  struck 
by  the  dominant  party  at  these  open  prac¬ 
tices  of  Catholic  mummeries  was  the  so- 
c.alled  “Test  Act”  (1G74,)  which  insisted 
upon  at  least  an  annual  reception  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  and  excluded  all  Catho¬ 
lics  from  jmblio  offices.  It  was  an  act  of 
tyranny,  for  it  denieil  all  political  life  to 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Establish¬ 
ed  Church.  A  second  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  declared  as  a 


Papist  to  be  excluded  from  the  throne, 
which  was  reserved  by  popular  feeling  to 
Mary,  Princess  of  Orange. 

The  despotism  of  dogmas  were  repul¬ 
sive  to  Charles  IL,  and  he  allowed  these 
bills  to  be  passed  with  indifference ;  seeing 
which,  the  fanatics  of  the  day,  to  draw 
him  more  closely  within  their  folds,  con¬ 
jured  up  jesuitical  conspiracies  against  his 
life.  The  object  of  Titus  Oates  and  his 
confederates  was,  it  was  said,  to  slay  the 
king,  to  summons  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
throne,  and  reestablish  the  Catholic  form 
of  worship.  But  Charles  11.,  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  with  his  regal  diversions  and  in¬ 
trigues,  gave  no  credit  to  these  real  or 
stipposed  conspiracies,  and  he  manifested 
the  utmost  indifference  at  them.  He  con¬ 
sented,  however,  to  question  Oates  him¬ 
self,  and  he  felt  satisfied  from  his  manner 
and  language  that  he  never  could  have 
been  the  associate  of  those  whom  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  in  relatinii  with.  The  mob 
were,  however,  in  the  highest  state  of  ex¬ 
asperation,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
particip.ated  in  their  feelings  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  A  bill  was  passed  banishing  all  Pa- 
pi>t8  from  London,  and  especially  prohib¬ 
iting  to  them  any  connection  with  the 
court.  The  militia  and  the  train-bands 
were  called  out.  Titus  Oates  received  a 
pension,  and  a  Captain  Bedloe,  who  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  been  one  of  those  who 
were  engaged  to  destroy  London  and 
Westminster  by  fire,  came  in  fora  similar 
good  fortune. 

The  proscription  of  Catholics  generally 
did  not  satisfy  the  House.  Their  invec¬ 
tives  were  esjiecially  directed  against  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  “  I  would  not,” 
exclaimeil  one  of  the  peers  of  the  realm, 
“  allow  a  Papist  man  or  woman,  nor 
a  Papist  dog,  nor  even  a  Papist  cat, 
to  mew  about  our  king’s  person.” 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  allusion,  and 
Charles  IL,  protected  the  person  of  his 
fair  French  mistress  with  a  sentiment  of 
chivalrous  honor.  Even  the  queen  was 
not  spared  ;  and  Charles  had  to  repudiate 
the  assaults  of  the  Puritans  with  angry  in¬ 
dignation.  The  most  grievous  of  all  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  refigion 
was  the  beheading  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford, 
accused  of  implication  in  the  conspiracies 
of  the  Jesuits. 

But  it  was  not  in  these  times  of  strange 
contrasts,  an  immoral  frivolous  court  op¬ 
posed  to  a  somber,  austere,  and  fanatic 
Commons,  a  liberal  monarch,  the  advocate 
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of  religious  toleration,  set  in  opposition  to 
a  persecuting  and  tyrannical  puritanism, 
among  the  persecuted  alone  that  the  spirit 
of  conspiracy  and  rebellion  showed  itself. 
There  was  also  an  extreme  Protestant 
party,  which,  grouping  around  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (whom  Cape- 
figue  compares  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  to  Louis  XIII.,)  sought  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  monarchy. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  so 
trying  to  the  crown  of  England,  that 
Madame  de  Montespan  kept  up  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  conve^'ing  through  her  the  ever- 
recurring  advice  of  the  “  Grand  Monar^o” 
to  have  recourse  to  a  coup  d’  etat.  This 
advice  was  actively  seconded  by  the 
Duchess,  who  consistently  advocated  ener¬ 
getic  measures  to  cut  down  the  evil  at  the 
root.  But  Charles  II.,  was  always  under 
the  influence  of  one  idea,  and  that  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  money  necessary  for 
the  habitual  indulgence  of  his  luxurious 
habits  ;  and  he  never  had  the  courage  to 
come  into  collision  with  his  “  faithful” 
House  of  Commons,  for  fear  they  should 
in  return  stop  the  subsidies.  The  two 
ladies  having  m.ade  this  state  of  things 
clear  to  one  another,  they  were  then  ex- 

tdained  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  offered  to 
lelp  Charles  out  of  his  embarrassment  on 
that  point  in  a  right  royal  manner,  and  to 
pour  into  his  lap  whatever  of  the  resources 
of  France  might  be  necessary  for  him  to 
establish  his  royal  prerogatives  on  a  firm 
basis. 

Ko  two  persons  could  have  been  better 
adapted  for  carrying  on  this  court  plot 
than  ]Madame  de  Montespan  and  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Both  were  alike 
proud  and  haughty,  and  possessed  of  the 
same  strength  of  resolution,  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  ruling  with  dignity  and  authority. 
Madame  de  Montespan  had  made  the 
meek  and  loving  La  Valliere  know  her 
power;  the  energetic  Breton,  Keroual, 
made  hers  equally  felt  by  Charles  II.  “  It 
is  a  curious  fact,”  Caiiefigue  says,  “  and 
one  that  ought  to  be  historically  noticed, 
that  the  most  resolute  and  energetic  pro¬ 
ceedings  generally  have  their  origin  with 
women — their  nervous  volition  drives 
them  to  extremes.”  Certain  it  is  that  it 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  that  the  king  was  at  length 
induced  to  send  the  Black  Bod  to  his 
“faithful  House  of  Commons,”  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  them  that  his  majesty  had  de- 
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cided  upon  dissolving  the  said  House,  and 
that  it  was  his  royal  resolve  not  to  con¬ 
vene  it  any  more,  being  no  longer  in  need 
of  those  subsidies,  u  hich  he  had  to  pur¬ 
chase  in  terms  that  were  onerous  to  the 
national  interests. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  an  act  of  firmness 
when  all  minds  are  unsettled  and  parties 
run  high,  that  this  resolution  not  only  en¬ 
countered  no  opposition,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  w’a.s  succeeded  by  a  calm.  The 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church,  terrified 
at  the  progress  made  by  the  Puritans  and 
Presbyterians  under  Monmouth,  found  it 
in  their  interest  to  make  common  cause 
with  Charles  1 1.,  as  their  benefices  were 
as  much  in  danger  from  the  triumph  of 
the  extreme  Protestant  party  as  they 
w'ould  be  from  that  of  the  Catholics.  The 
king,  on  his  side,  was  befriending  the 
cause  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  re¬ 
building  St.  Paul’s  at  his  own  private  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  character  of  Charles  II.  is  said  to 
have  undergone  a  great  change  at  this 
epoch.  The  satisfaction  felt  at  having 
carried  out  a  bold  and  successful  coup 
d’etat,  and  the  influence  of  the  energetic 
duchess,  combined  to  render  him  more 
earnest.  At  court,  in  the  field,  even  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  ho  was  still  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  one  idea — that  of  assuming 
the  triumph  of  the  royal  prerogative  over 
constitutionalism.  The  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  wrote,  indee<l,  in  anticipation  of 
success,  to  Madame  de  Montespan : 
“  That  she  was  in  ho]>es  that  the  King  of 
England  would  soon  obtain  the  same 
credit  and  the  same  authority  as  the  King 
of  France  had  so  gloriously  realized  in 
his  states.” 

E(jually  energetic,  however,  were  the 
attempts  made  by  the  parties  opposed  to 
absolute  jwwer  to  baffle  these  roysd  hopes. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Parliamentary  party 
reckoned  among  its  numl)er,  not  only  the 
king's  natural  son  ^Monmouth,  but  also 
Lords  Bussell,  Essex,  Courtenay,  Bran¬ 
don,  and  Shaftesbury ;  and  their  object 
was  to  replace  the  government  of  the 
king  by  a  council  of  regency  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
Bussell,  Essex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney, 
and  John  Hampden,  in  correspondence 
with  the  Scotch  Puritans  under  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  There  existed  a  still  more 
extreme  party — out-and-out  Bepublican 
— whose  reputed  chiefs  were  Colonel 
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lluinsey,  le-ider  of  the  Roundheads,  and  she  lent  all  her  influence  to  the  Duchess 
his  friend  Walcot.  This  party  aimed  at  of  Portsmouth  for  the  sake  of  the  two 
a  “  Lord  I’rotector,”  and  were  prepared  principles  which  she  and  Madame  de 
to  eflect  their  objects  by  any  means,  were  Maintenon  so  ignobly  represented — the 
it  even  the  assassination  of  the  king,  absolutism  of  their  chosen  lords,  and  the 
Both  parties  are,  indeed,  generally  sup-  supremacy,  at  all  costs,  of  the  Catholic 
posed  to  have  been  willing  enough  to  religion.  Luckily,  England  had  no  Edict 
profit  by  the  removal  of  the  monarch  by  of  Nantes  to  be  repealed,  and  no  “  booted 
ail  act  of  violence ;  and  although  the  missionaries,”  as  Louvois  designated 
chiefs  of  the  Parliamentary  party  were  not  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  dragoons,  to 
prepared  to  sanction  such  an  act,  they  be-  overrun  the  country, 
came  involved  in  the  movement  so  far  James  11.  began  his  reign,  however, 
that  they  were  made  its  principal  victims,  under  very  different  ausjiices  to  what  had 
According  to  Capefigue,  the  Duchess  of  been  anticipated.  He  aflected  liberality 
Portsmouth  w  as  a  principal  instrument  in  in  religious  matters,  repealed  the  “  Test 
the  condemnation  of  the  PaiTiameutary  Act,”  and  proclaimed  toleration.  More 
leaders,  for  we  are  told  that  she  was  than  this,  he  assumeil  the  aspect  of  an 
enabled  to  place  proofs  of  their  complicity  outward  morality,  and  publicly  repudia- 
ill  the  king’s  hands !  The  consequence  ted  the  Duchess  of  Dorchester,  to  whom 
was  that  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  he  was  supposed  to  be  tenderly  attached. 
Sidney  ended  their  career  on  the  scafibld,  He  luid  probably  in  view  the  re'installation 
and  the  liberties  of  the  country  lay  pros-  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  if  so,  he 
trate  at  the  feet  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  wished  to  bring  it  about  by  the  general 
The  trium|)h,  such  as  it  was,  was  movement  of  mind  and  by  liberty  of 
destined  to  be  of  brief  duration.  The  conscience,  not  by  force  or  oppression, 
king  was  struck  down  with  illness  at  the  The  position  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
very  moment  that  he  was  succceeding'  in  mouth  was  not  so  well  defined,  with  a 
his  struggle  for  the  royal  prerogative,  monarch  of  this  description,  as  she  had 
The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  also  expected ;  and  as  soon  as  James  had  put 
in  the  height  of  her  power  and  favor,  down  the  contemporary  insurrections  of 
The  young  Duke  oi  Lennox,  her  son,  was  Monmouth  and  Argyle  by  force  of  arms, 
attached  to  the  court  of  his  royal  parent,  an  excuse  was  found  for  sending  back  the 
who  meditated  some  great  alliance  for  quondam  favorite  of  Charles  IL,  and  the 
him,  and  whose  love  for  him  increased  political  instrument  of  the  Franco-Catholic 
with  the  itroximity  of  death.  But  the  party,  to  her  own  country.  There  is  a 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  not  satisfied  with  tradition  that  she  was  sent  in  company 
having  insured  the  triumph  of  absolutism,  with  the  Duke  of  ^Monmouth  himself,  who 
liad  her  mind  full  of  the  project  of  follow-  afterwards  became  the  mysterious  Iron 
ing  that  up  by  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  Mask  ;  but  nobody  believes  in  it,  as  he 
religion.  It  was  with  this  view  that  she  would  have  been  liberated  upon  the 
got  Charles  11.  to  recall  near  his  person  declaration  of  peace  between  Louis  XIV. 
the  Duke  of  York,  m  Iio  had  been  excluded  and  William  and  Mary, 
from  succession  by  ]»arliainent,  and  who  The  Duchess  of  l*ortsmouth  found  the 
not  only  represented  the  royal  jirerogative,  court  of  Versailles  absorbed  in  the  strug- 
but  also  the  Catholic  interest.  gle  which  at  that  epoch  was  attaining 

When  the  duke  succeeded  to  the  crown,  a  crisis  in  England,  Holland,  and  in 
then,  at  the  death  of  Charles  H.  (Febru-  Germany  between  Protestantism  and 
ary  G,  1G85,)  under  the  title  of  James  H.  Catholicism,  and  which  was  put  down  in 
the  position  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  guaranteed  by  Nantes.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had,  we 
the  part  which  she  had  taken  in  insuring  have  seen,  succeeded  Madame  de  Mon- 
his  succession.  It  was  mainly'  through  tespan  in  the  correspondence  with  the 
her  instrumentality  that  the  Bill  of  Ex-  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  she  had 
elusion  had  been  revoked.  The  duchess  learned  to  place  confidence  in  her  as  a 
was,  also,  still  the  representative  of  the  political  instrument,  so  she  was  sent  back 
French  alli.ance.  iNIadame  de  Maintenon,  to  the  court  of  James  IL,  this  time  ac- 
who  had  succeeded  to  Madame  Montespan  companied  by  the  young  Duke  of  Hamil- 
in  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  far  more  ton,  who,  we  are  told,  was  “English  in 
bigoted  than  even  her  predecessor,  and  heart,  l^it  French  in  talent  and  character.” 
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The  two  urged  James  to  action  against  justified  Madame  de  Pompadour’s  obser- 
the  Protestants,  by  denouncing  the  con-  vation  to  Louis  XV^.,  “  that  only  two 
spiracy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  classes  bad  retained  in  England  the 
the  Stuarts.  Louis  XIV.  was  all  the  elegance  and  grace  of  the  Stuarts — the 
more  energetic  in  opposing  the  success  of  high  families  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
the  latter,  .as  he  w.a3  at  once  his  religious,  blood-horses.” 

his  political,  and  his  personal  enemy.  He  Capefigue  tells  us  that  Louis  XIV. 
was  thus  induced  to  offer  subsidies,  an  gave  up  St.  Germain  to  James  II.,  and 
army,  a  n.avy,  or  any  other  cooperation,  the  numerous  emigration  especially  of 
to  the  Catholic  King  of  England.  But  Irish  Catholics,  that  followed  in  his  foot- 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Duchess  steps,  because  that  chateau  reminded  him 
of  Portsmouth  were  too  late  :  at  the  very  of  the  follies  of  his  youth — reminiscences 
moment  that  they  were  discussing  the  which  w'ere  no  longer  agreeable  in  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo  French  alliance,  the  time  of  repent.ance  and  penitence  under 
Prince  of  Orange  was  landing  on  the  Madame  de  Maintenon.  If,  again,  Eng- 
shores  of  England,  and  was  at  once  joined  land  and  Ireland  gave  to  France  at  that 
by  the  army  and  the  whole  Protestant  epoch  its  Irish  brigade,  and  its  Dillons, 
party  in  the  country.  Yet  M.  Capefigue  Macdonalds,  Tollendals,  and  Maemahons, 
more  than  insinuates  that  the  country  France  gave  to  England  its  Protestant 
w’as  virtually  conquered  and  subdued  by  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  ^Lord  Galloway),  its 
his  forty-one  thousand  Dutchmen  and  French  Protestant  brig.ade,  and  its  Spital- 
Hanovarians !  The  triumph  of  the  fields  w’eavers. 

Protestantnm  in  this  country  under  The  Stuarts  kept  up  to  the  last  the 
William  and  ]Mary  was  responded  to  in  character  given  to  them  by  Capefigue,  of 
Germany  by  the  “  League  of  Atigsburg,”  fanaticism  in  religion,  and  inconstancy  in 
and  in  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  love.  The  hast  of  the  race  w’as  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  cardinal  whom  Napoleon  dre.amt,  in 

According  to  Capefigue,  the  “per-  1800,  of  restoring  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
fume  of  talent  and  grace  ”  which  had  been  land,  and  for  whom  Canova  chiselled 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Stuarts  the  celebrated  mausoleum  of  the  Stuarts. . 
disappeared  with  the  exile  of  James  and  The  Countess  of  Albany,  the  Pretender’s 
his  court  to  St.  Germain.  This  exile  court  spouse,  left  him  first  for  Alfieri,  and  then 
included  the  king’s  natural  son,  the  Duke  for  the  French  painter  Xavier  Fabre, 
of  Berwick,  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  “forgetting  the  great  name  of  the  Stuarts 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  power-  in  the  studio  of  an  artist.” 
ful  partisan  of  William  and  Mary,  and  The  line  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  and 
the  young  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  I^ennox,  Due  d’Aubigny  in  France,  son  of 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  son,  the  Mademoiselle  de  Keroual,  Duchess  of 
Duke  of  Lennox,  took  possession  of  their  Portsmouth,  and  Ch.arles  II.,  is  not 
duchy  of  Aubigny.  England  thus  aban-  extinct ;  it  was  represented  .at  the  time  of 
doned  by  all  that  was  Catholic,  clever,  Capefigue’s  publication  by  Charles 
and  graceful — Capefigue  does  not  go  so  Gordon,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of 
far  as  to  say  moral — underwent,  we  are  Darnleigh,  Duke  of  Aubigny,  who  married 
told,  a  repulsive  change,  from  all  that  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
was  light,  amiable,  and  gentlemanly,  to  The  hero  of  Orthez  is  since  deceased,  but 
heavy,  gloomy,  practical,  and  business-  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  still  carry  the 
like  habits.  The  middle  classes  assumed  device  of  the  chatelain  of  Brittany,  '■'■En 
the  fat,  bloJited  appearance,  wdth  great  la  roseje  fleuris,^'*  and  the  title  of  Lennox 
red  faces  and  prominent  .abdomens,  of  is  preserved  in  the  family, 
the  Dutch  burgomasters,  and  which 
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SUNRISE  ON  THE  MOON. 


It  18  well  known  that  Bome  new  and  re¬ 
markable  facts  connected  with  the  pliysi- 
cal  constitution  of  the  moon  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  telescope  within  the  last 
few  years;  the  lunar  surface  has  been 
measured  and  mapped  by  several  observ¬ 
ers,  and  its  features  laid  down  with  as 
ranch  exactness  as  if  the  subject  of  deliue- 
ation  was  some  mountainous  region  of  our 
own  planet.  The  moon’s  surface  presents 
a  wondrous  scene  of  lofty  isolated  hights, 
craters  of  enormous  volcanoes,  ramparts, 
.and  broad  jilains  that  look  like  the  beds 
of  former  seas,  and  present  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  rugged  character  of  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  That  what  we  look 
upon  are  really  mountains  and  mountain¬ 
ous  nuiges  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  the  sliadows  they  cast  have  the 
exact  proportion,  as  to  length,  w'hich  they 
ought  to  nave  from  the  inclination  of  the 
sun’s  rays  to  their  position  on  the  moon’s 
surface. 

The  convex  outline  of  the  moon  as  turn¬ 
ed  tow’ards  the  sun,  is  always  circular,  and 
nearly  smooth ;  but  the  opposite  border 
of  the  enlightened  part,  instead  of  being 
an  exact  and  sharply  defined  ellipse,  is  al¬ 
ways  observed  to  be  extremely  rugged, 
and  indented  with  deep  recesses  and  prom¬ 
inent  points.  The  mountains  near  the 
border  cast  long  black  shjidows,  as  they 
should  evidently  do,  inasmuch  as  the  sun 
is  rising  or  setting  to  those  parts  of  the 
moon.  But  as  the  enlightened  edge  grad¬ 
ually  advances  beyond  them,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  the  sun  to  them  gains  altitmle, 
their  shadows  shorten  ;  and  at  the  full 
moon,  when  all  the  light  falls  in  our  line 
of  sight,  no  shadows  are  seen.  By  micro- 
metrical  nie.asurement  of  the  length  of 
the  shadows,  the  hights  of  the  more  con- 
sj>icuous  mountains  can  be  c-alculated. 
liefore  the  year  1850,  the  hights  of  no 
fewer  than  one  thousand  and  ninety-five 
lunar  mountains  had  been  computed,  and 
’amongst  thorn  occur  all  degrees  of  altitude 
up  to  nearly  twenty-three  thousand  feet — 
a  hight  exceeding,  by  more  than  a'thou- 
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sand  feet,  that  of  Chimborazo  in  the 
Andes.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  range  of  lunar  Apennines,  as 
they  have  been  called,  ^rresent  a  long  slo|)e 
on  one  side,  and  pi’ecipices  on  the  other,  as 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  During  the 
increase  of  the  moon,  its  mountains  ap¬ 
pear  as  small  points  or  islands  of  light  be 
yond  the  extreme  edge  of  the  enlightened 
part,  those  points  being  the  summits  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  sunbeams  before  the  inter¬ 
mediate  plain ;  but  gradually,  as  the  light 
.advances,  they  connect  themselves  w’ith  it, 
and  appear  .as  prominences  detached  from 
the  dark  border. 

The  moon,  unlike  the  e.arth,  has  m.any 
isolated  mountains,  that  is  to  say,  moun¬ 
tains  not  connected  with  a  group  or  chain 
— the  mountain  named  Tycho,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  sugar-loaf,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this.  The  uniformity  of  aspect 
W'hich  the  lunar  mountains  for  the  most 
part  present  is  a  singular  and  striking  fea¬ 
ture.  They  are  w’onderfully  numerous, 
especially  towards  the  southern  portion  of 
the  disc,  occupying  quite  the  larger  part 
of  the  moon’s  surface,  and  are,  as  Sir  John 
Ilerschel  remarks,  almost  universally  of  an 
exactly  circular  or  cup-shaped  form,  fore¬ 
shortened,  however,  into  ellipses  toward 
the  limb.  The  larger  of  these  elevations 
have  for  the  most  part  ffiit  plains  w'ithio, 
from  which  a  small  steep  conical  hill 
I  rises  centrally.  They  offer,  indeed,  the 
i  very  tyj>e  of  the  true  volcanic  charac- 
j  ter,  as  it  m.ay  be  seen  in  the  crater 
i  of  Vesuvius,  and  in  a  map  of  the 
j  volcanic  districts  of  the  Campi  Phlegraji 
I  or  the  Puy  de  Dome,  but  with  the  re- 
i  markable  peculiarity,  that  the  bottom 
of  the  crater  is,  in  many  instances, 
very  deeply  depressed  below'  the  general 
surface  of  the  moon,  the  internal  depth 
being  often  twice  or  three  times  the  exter¬ 
nal  hight.  It  has  been  computed  that 
profound  cavities,  regarded  as  craters,  oc¬ 
cupy  two-fifths  of  the  sui-face  of  the  moon. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  for¬ 
mations  is  fifty -five  miles  in  diameter ;  and 
23 
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to  give  some  idea  of  its  magnitude,  the 
late  Professor  Nichol  used  to  say  that, 
could  a  visitor  approach  it,  he  would  see 
rising  before  him  a  wall  of  rock  twelve 
hundred  feet  high,  like  the  precipices  of 
Schihallion  in  Perthshire ;  and  on  mount¬ 
ing  this  hight,  would  look  down  a  de¬ 
clivity  or  slope  thirteen  thousand  feet,  to  a 
ledge  or  terrace,  and  below  this  would  see 
a  lower  deep  of  four  thousand  feet  more : 
a  cavity  exceeding,  therefore,  the  hight 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  large  enough  to  hold 
that  mountain  besides  Chimborazo  and 
Teneriffe.  Again,  the  lunar  crater,  called 
Saussure,  is  ten  thousand  feet  in  depth. 
These  astounding  calculations  are  founded 
on  the  observation  of  the  sun’s  light  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  edge,  and  illuminating  the  side 
of  these  gigantic  depths.  The  Dead  Sea, 
the  greatest  known  depression  of  the 
earth,  is  thirteen  hundred  .and  forty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Striic  or  lines  of  light,  which  appear  like 
ridges,  radiate  from  many  of  these  enor¬ 
mous  craters,  and  might  be  taken  for  lava- 
currents,  streaming  outwards  as  they  do 
in  all  directions,  like  rays.  The  ridges 
that  streatn  from  the  mountain  called 
Tycho  seem  to  be  formed  of  matter  that 
has  greater  power  of  reflecting  light  than 
the  rock  around  it ;  the  crater  named  Co¬ 
pernicus  is  equally  distinguished  by  these 
rays.  The  ridges,  in  some  intances,  cross 
like  a  wall  both  valleys  and  elevations,  and 
traverse  the  plains  as  well  as  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  lunar  mountains ;  from  whicli 
fact,  and  from  the  great  distances  they  ex¬ 
tend,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  not  such 
lava-streams  as  have  flowed,  for  example, 
from  Etna.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a 
force  acting,  as  it  were,  centrifugally  or 
explosively,  and  therefore  differently  from 
the  force  to  which  we  attribute  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  mountain-chains  upon  the  eartn, 
has  formed  the  lunar  craters,  and  over¬ 
spread  the  adjacent  surface  with  the 
ridges  or  rays  in  question. 

In  Professor  Phillips’  recent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  Report  on  the  Physical  Aspect 
of  the  Moon,  he  notices  another  class  of 


phenomena — certain  remark.able  rills  in 
the  mountains  mapped  as  Aristarchus, 
Archimedes,  and  Plato.  The  last  exhibits 
a  larger  crater;  and  a  bold  rock  which 
juts  into  the  interior  has  been  seen  during 
the  morning  illumination  to  glow  in  the 
sunshine  like  molten  silver,  casting  a 
well-defined  shadow  eastward.  The  ob¬ 
ject  known  as  the  Stag’s-horn  Rill,  cast  of 
the  mountain  Thebit,  appe.ar8  to  be  what 
geologists  call  a  fault  or  ayke,  one  side  be¬ 
ing  elevated  above  the  other.  Professor 
Phillips  mentions  a  group  of  |)arallel  rills 
about  Campanus  and  liippalus,  and  he 
traces  a  rill  across  and  through  the  old 
crater  of  the  latter  mountain.  All  the  rills 
appear  to  Ikj  rifts  or  deep  fissures  resemb¬ 
ling  crevasses  of  a  glacier ;  they  cast 
strong  shadows  from  oblicjue  light,  atul 
even  acquire  brightness  on  one  edge  of 
the  cavity.  Their  breadth  appears  to  lie 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards.  The 
inounuin  Gassendi  is  remarkable  for 
rough  terraces  and  ridges  within  the  rings 
which  form  the  crater.  In  the  interior  area 
there  are  central  elevations  of  rocky  chanic- 
ter,  which  are  brought  into  view  by  the 
gradual  change  in  the  direction  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  solar  rays  as  the  lunar  day  advances. 
In  Lord  Rosse’s  magnificent  reflecting  tel¬ 
escope,  the  flat  bottom  of  the  crater,  call- 
e<l  Albategnius,  is  seen  to  be  strewed  with 
blocks  not  visible  in  inferior  telescopes ; 
while  the  exterior  of  another  volcanic 
mountain  (Aristillus)  is  scored  .all  over 
with  deep  gullies  radiating  toward  its 
center. 

The  phenomena  to  which  we  have  now 
briefly  adverte<l  are  regarded  as  decisive 
marks  of  volcanic  force,  and  the  apparent 
absolute  repose  of  the  moon’s  surface  at 
the  jiresent  time,  affords  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  violent  action  of  which  it 
must  have  been  the  scene  in  bygone  times. 

The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that 
our  knowledge  is  limited  to  one  hemi¬ 
sphere  or  face  of  the  moon,  in  consequence 
of  the  period  of  its  rotation  upon  its  axis 
corresptmding  with  the  jieriod  of  its  revo¬ 
lution  round  the  earth. 
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THE  INVASION  0 


It  has  boon  objected  that  Mr.  King- 
lake’s  account  of  the  battle  is  difficult  to 
understand ;  that  it  is  too  involved,  too 
elaborate,  and  wanting  in  sharp  definition. 
Certainly  as  regards  elaboration  such  an 
account  of  a  battle  was  never  before  writ¬ 
ten.  The  chapter  devoted  to  it  consists 
of  three  hundred  pages,  divided  into  fifty- 
one  sections.  As  the  whole  battle  from 
first  to  last  only  occupied  two  hours,  and 
as  the  serious  fighting  cccnjiied  just  tliirty- 
five  minutes,  the  reader  involuntarily  asks 
himself  how  many  score  volumes  would 
have  been  necessary  for  a  history  of  the 
I^eninsular  war  on  tfie  same  sc.ale  of  com¬ 
pleteness.  And  at  the  first  glance  he  may 
perhaps  long  for  the  dozen  vivid  j)age8  in 
which  Napier  would  have  sketched  the 
whole  o|K*rations.  One’s  patience,  too,  is 
fretted  by  the  constant  digressions,  refer¬ 
ences  of  many  kinds,  condensed  biogra¬ 
phies.  and  the  like  irrelevant  matter  inter¬ 
jected  at  all  points  of  the  narrative.  Why, 
as  the  army  marches  down  to  battle,  are 
we  held  by  the  button,  and  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  military  history  of  Sir  George 
IJrown?  Or  why,  in  the  very  crisis  of 
the  attack,  when  the  reserves  are  hurry¬ 
ing  up,  and  every  moment  seems  long,  are 
we  taken  out  of  the  field  altogether,  and 
made  to  discuss  the  fitness,  on  political 
grounds,  of  royal  comntanders,  d  propos 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ?  These  inter¬ 
ruptions  continually  occur,  not  only  dis¬ 
tracting  our  attention  by  their  variety,  but 
perplexing  all  calculations  as  to  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  action. 

Ibit  when  these  small  cavillings  are  end¬ 
ed,  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  the  best, 
because  the  truest  and  most  life-like,  des¬ 
cription  of  a  battle  that  has  yet  been  writ¬ 
ten.  When  it  is  remembere«l  that  the  Al¬ 
lied  front  extended  over  five  miles  of 
ground,  to  which  must  be  added  three 
miles  more  for  the  opposing  Russian  line, 
and  that  the  operations  are  recorded  of 
not  only  each  division,  but  almost  of  each 
regiment  engaged,  it  is  no  wonder  that 

*  Concluded  from  page  144. 
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the  narrative  is  lengthy.  Passing  slowly 
along  the  line,  the  story  of  the  action  be¬ 
gins  afresh  as  each  section  of  the  ground 
is  reached,  and  is  conducted  down  to  a 
certain  point  and  there  left,  to  be  taken  up 
again  presently.  It  is  this  frequent  carry¬ 
ing  oi  the  story  backward,  when  the 
reader  is  expecting  continuous  progress, 
that  renders  it  somewhat  obscure.  When 
once  the  clue  is  found,  a  second  reading 
will  make  all  clear,  and  the  whole  scene  will 
stand  mapped  out  before  the  eye  with 
beautiful  aistinctness.  We  learn,  too, 
how  it  is  that  the  commander  can  do  no 
more  than  give  general  instructions,  the 
details  of  which  are  left  to  others ;  we  see 
how’  much  scope  remains  for  the  genius 
(if  they  have  any)  of  not  only  the  divison- 
al  commanders,  but  the  generals  of  brig¬ 
ade,  and  even  the  colonels  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  regiments.  We  learn  how  the  oiff- 
culties  of  the  ground  break  up  the  force 
into  fragments,  each  of  which  has  to  act 
for  it.«elf ;  what  confusion  exists ;  how 
every  house,  or  thicket,  or  wall  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  attack  and  defence,  and  thus  the 
one  general  engagement  is  only  a  series  of 
minor  battles  raging  along  the  whole  line. 
We  learn  how’  a  trivial  accident  may  mar 
or  make  the  fortune  of  the  dav,  how  op¬ 
portunities  are  made  and  lost,  tlie  value  of 
moments,  of  a  good  eye  for  country,  and 
other  seeming  trifles — all  which  thii’gs 
have  often  l)een  told  before,  but  have 
never  been  clearly  shown. 

The  Russian  position  on  the  Alma  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  It  faced  the 
north,  and  its  line  ran  from  east  to  west, 
defended  by  the  river  along  its  whole 
length.  Like  all  the  rivers  of  the  Crimea, 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Alma  slopes 
gently  upward,  and  then  gradually  loses 
itself  in  the  surrounding  steppe ;  while 
the  southern  bank  is  steep,  rugged,  and 
seamed  with  ravines.  From  the  edge  of 
the  bank  southwards  the  ground  is  undu¬ 
lating,  forming  hills  more  or  less  steep. 
The  Kourgane  hill,  on  the  right  of  the 
Russian  position,  and  the  principal  ground 
of  the  English  attack,  is  described  as  ris- 
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ing  from  the  river  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Richmond  Hill  rises  froin  the  Thames, 
and  with  about  as  steep  a  face.  To  the 
left  of  this  is  the  Sebastopol  road,  running 
north  and  south,  and  therefore  at  right 
angles  with  the  stream.  To  the  left  of 
this,  again,  is  undulating  ground,  and 
then  the  Telegraph  Height,  which  is  also 
a  steep  ascent.  And  to  the  left  of  this, 
again,  a  hill  rises  some  four  hundred  feet, 
and  is  so  abrupt  both  toward  the  north 
and  toward  the  west,  (one  face  over-look¬ 
ing  the  river  and  the  other  the  sea,)  that 
it  was  deemed  unassailable.  The  position, 
therefore,  held  by  Prince  Menlschikuff  was 
one  of  great  natural  strength — so  strong, 
indeed,  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  add  much  to  it  from  the  resources  of 
military  engineering.  From  the  sea  to 
the  eastern  sIojhj  of  the  Kourganh  hill  was 
a  distance  of  five  miles  ;  but  the  extreme 
left  Ixiing  deemed  safe  from  all  att:tck,  no 
trooj)s  were  expended  there,  and  the  line 
was  consequently  shortened  by  nearly  two 
miles.  The  Russian  commander  thus  dis¬ 
posed  his  forces.  His  left  wing,  resting 
on  the  undefended  hill  or  cliff,  consisted  of 
eight  batt-ilions  of  infantry,  and  two  bat¬ 
teries  of  artillery,  with  a  reserve  in  the 
rear  of  four  battalions,  which  had  oppor¬ 
tunely  arrived  that  morning.  These 
troops  were  available  for  the  defence  both 
of  the  Telegraph  hill  and  the  rolling 
ground  to  the  right.  On  the  SebastojK)! 
road  were  posted  five  battalions  of  infan¬ 
try  and  two  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
with  a  further  reserve  force  of  seven  bat¬ 
talions  of  infantry  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery.  This  road  was  the  only  open¬ 
ing  through  the  hills,  and  is  “  Tlie  Pass’’ 
of  Mr.  Kinglake's  narrative.  To  the  right 
of  the  I’ass  rose  the  Kourgane  hill,  along 
the  face  of  which,  commanding  the  bridge 
and  the  Sebastopol  road,  was  a  formidable 
earthwork — the  Great  Redoubt — armed 
with  fourteen  heavy  guns ;  and  still  more 
to  the  right  another  work — the  Lesser 
Redoubt — armed  with  a  battery  of  field- 
guns.  I:i  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great 
Redoubt,  but  on  the  lower  sloi)es  of  the 
hill,  was  mas-sed  the  chief  strength  of  the 
Russi.an  commander — not  less  than  six¬ 
teen  battalions  of  infantry,  two  battalions 
of  sailors  from  the  fleet,  and  four  batteries 
of  field-artillery.  On  the  extreme  right  was 
placed  the  cavalry  force,  comprising  three 
thousand  four  hundred  lances,  with  'three 
batteries  of  horse-artillery ;  giving  a  grand 
total  of  thirty-seven  thousaqd  men  of  all 


arms,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
guns. 

On  the  previous  evening  the  French 
commander  h.ad  sought  to  concert  w’ith 
Tx)rd  Raghan  a  plan  of  attack  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  They  were  still  sever.al 
miles  from  the  position,  which  had  not 
vet  been  reconnoitered,  and,  owing  to  the 
high  ground  along  the  coast,  very  little 
could  be  made  out  by  observation  from 
the  fleets.  It  w.as  known  that  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff  w'as  defending  the  line  of  the  Alma, 
that  the  cliff  just  spoken  of  on  his  extreme 
left  was  not  occupied  by  troops,  that  the 
river  was  at  most  |)oints  fordable,— and  this 
was  all.  Some  rough  plans  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  had  been  secured,  but  none  of 
the  Russian  iiosition,  and  not  a  single  spy 
or  deserter  had  come  in.  To  draw  up 
any  definite  scheme  of  operations  was, 
therefore,  to  work  in  the  dark.  Never¬ 
theless  ^Marshal  ist.  Arnaud  had  formed 
his  plan,  and  w.as  bent  on  obtaining  Lord 
Raglan’s  as.sent  to  it.  He  proposed  that 
the  war-steamers,  coming  close  in-shore, 
should  move  fiarallel  with  the  army,  that, 
under  cover  of  their  fire,  Rosquet  with 
his  division  and  the  Turks  should  advance 
.along  the  shore,  and  seize  the  clitf ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  movement  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  should  be  followed  up  by  a 
vigorous  and  continuous  attack  upon  the 
enemy’s  left  flank  and  left  front.  The 
English  troops,  somewhat  as  auxiliaries, 
were  to  turn  the  right  flank,  and  the  rout 
w’ould  be  complete.  In  order  to  fix  the 
project  more  definitely,  a  sketch  had  been 
prepared,  (a  fac-simile  of  which  is  given 
111  this  volume,)  show  ing  the  flank  move¬ 
ment  of  the  French  accomplished,  and 
two  French  divisions  advancing  to  the 
front  attack.  Most  characteristically 
these  two  divisions  in  the  sketch  cover 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Russian 
front,  and  the  remaining  third  is  left  to  the 
English.  St.  Arnaud  w.as  much  excited, 
in  great  spirits,  and  demonstrative  as 
usual.  Lord  Raglan,  as  usual  very  quiet 
though  very  cordial,  neither  ott'ered  any 
definite  opposition  to  the  plan,  nor  yet 
consented  to  it.  He  wisheil  to  sec  the 
position  before  deciding,  and  the  inter¬ 
view'  ended  without  an  agreement. 

It  was  about  noon  of  the  20th  that  the 
Allied  armies  halted  for  the  last  time,  at 
a  distance  of  two  miles  or  less  from  the 
Alma;  during  this  halt  the  two  com¬ 
manders  rode  on  some  little  way  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  from  a  mound  carefully 
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cx.imincd  the  Ilnssian  position.  Tlhit 
was  the  first  re.al  knowledge  of  it  that 
they  had  gained.  Even  at  this  distance 
it  was  clear  that  the  French,  by  advanc¬ 
ing  as  they  proposed,  wouhl  he  opposed 
by  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  enemy’s 
troops,  while  the  English,  numerically 
nmen  weaker,  and  entirely  exposed  on 
their  left,  would  have  two-thirds  of  the 
]’ussi:m  force  on  tlieir  hands;  in  fact,  the 
proportions  of  the  French  calculation 
would  Imj  precisely  reyersed.  This  after¬ 
wards  proved  to  imj  the  e.ase.  The  Hus- 
sian  force  which  confronted  the  French 
numbered  thirteen  thousand  men  and 
thirty-six  guns.  Against  this  the  French 
had  thirty  thousand  of  their  own  infantry, 
seven  thousand  Turkish  infantry,  and 
sixty-eight  guns.  The  force  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  English  Avas  twenty-four 
thousand  men,  and  no  less  than  eighty-six 
guns.  Against  this  the  English  ha<l 
twenty-six  thousand  men  and  sixty  guns. 
“St.  Arnaud  was  to  his  .adversaries  in  a 
proportion  not  very  tsr  short  of  three  to 
one ;  Lord  Raglan  was,  so  to  s|>eak,  equal 
in  numbers  to  his  adversaries,  and  was 
inferior  to  them  in  point  of  artillery  by  a 
difference  of  tw’enty-six  guns.”  To  this 
must  further  be  added  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  jmsition,  fortified  only  at  the 
English  extremity  of  the  line.  At  this 
final  consultation  no  change  was  made  in 
the  proposed  plan  so  far  as  regarded  the 
French  share  of  the  operations  ;  but, 
having  now  seen  the  actual  ground,  and 
the  work  cut  out  for  him.  Lord  Raglan 
definitely  refused  any  attempt  to  turn  the 
enemy’s  right  flank.  At  one  o'clock  the 
ailvance  sounded,  and  the  troops  marched 
to  their  first  battle,  the  English  de|)loying 
as  they  came  within  range.  Some  idea 
of  the  spectacle  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  the  English  front  alone  was 
two  miles  in  extent. 

“  So  now  the  whole  Allicsl  armies,  hiding 
nothing  of  their  splendor  and  their  strength, 
descended  slowly  into  the  valley ;  md  the 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river”  (down 
which  they  were  marching)  “is  so  even  and  so 
gent'e  in  its  slope,  and  on  the  left  hank  so  com¬ 
manding.  that  every  man  of  the  invaders  could 
be  seen  from  the  opposite  heights. 

“  The  Russian  officers  had  been  accustomed 
all  their  days  to  military  inspections  and  vast 
reviews;  but  they  now  saw  before  them  that 
very  thing  for  the  confronting  of  which  their 
lives  had  been  one  long  rehearsal.  They  saw  a 
European  army  coming  down  in  order  of  battle ; 
an  army  arrayed  in  no  spirit  of  mimicry,  and 


not  at  all  meant  to  aid  their  endless  study  of 
tactics;  hut  honestly  marching  against  them, 
with  a  mind  to  carry  their  heights,  and  take 
their  lives.  And  g’lzing  with  keen  and  critical 
eyes  upon  this  array  of  strangers,  whose  homes 
were  in  lands  far  away,  they  looked  upon  a 
phenomenon  which  raised  their  curiosity  and 
their  wonder,  ai>d  which  promised,  too,  to  throw 
some  new  light  on  a  notion  they  had  lately  been 
forming.* 

.  .  .  “  The  sight  new  watched  from  the 
enemy's  heights  was  one  which  seemed  to  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  rumor  that  the  English 
were  powerless  in  a  land  engagement.  The 
French  and  the  Turks  were  in  the  deep,  crowded 
masses  which  every  soldier  of  the  czar  had 
lieen  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  formations 
needeil  for  battle:  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Russian  officers,  the  leading  divisions  of 
the  men  in  red  were  massed  in  no  sort  of 
column,  and  were  clearly  seen  coming  on  in  a 
slender  line— a  line  only  two  deep,  yet  ex¬ 
tending  far  from  east  to  west  They  could  not 
believe  that  with  so  fine  a  thread  as  that  the 
English  general  was  really  intending  to  confront 
their  massive  columns.  Yet  the  English  troops 
had  no  idea  that  their  formation  was  so  singular 
as  to  be  strange  in  the  eyes  of  military 
Europe  Wars  long  past  had  taught  them 
that  they  were  gifted  with  the  power  of  fight¬ 
ing  in  this  order,  and  that  it  was  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that,  upon  coming  within  range"  they 
had  gone  at  once  into  line.’’ — VoL  ii.,  pp.  266 
258. 

The  steadiness  of  our  troops  was  soon 
severely  tested ;  for  they  had  to  lie  pas¬ 
sively  on  the  slope,  conspicuous  marks 
for  the  Russi.an  jpinners,  waiting  till  the 
French  attack  should  be  sufliciently  de¬ 
veloped  to  allow  of  an  advance.  !Mean- 
while  Bosquet’s  column  was  advancing 
cautiously  along  the  shore;  but,  being  un¬ 
opposed,  had  oidy  the  physical  difficulties 
of  the  higher  ground  to  contend  with. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Prince  Mentschi- 
kolf  thought  the  west  clift*  inaccessible  to 
troops ;  but  the  Zouaves  climb  like  cats, 
and,  having  crossed  the  Alma,  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  they  clambered  up 
its  steep  face  with  a  speed  that  excited 
the  hearty  admir.ation  of  the  fleet,  Avho 
were  eager  spectators  of  the  movement. 
Half  of  the  column,  with  the  Turks  and 
the  artillery,  made  its  way  by  another 
and  very  circuitous  path  ;  but  only  a  part 

•  It  was  aforwarda  discovered  that  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  euilors  wear  a  scfirlei  uniform,  and  are  from 
th«ir  clumsiness  rather  a  laughing  stock  fo.  the 
army,  it  wa.*  given  out  that  the  English  red  coals 
Were  only  eai lorn— ten  ible  fellows  at  sea,  but 
contcmp'ihic  enough  on  land;  and  this  was  not 
only  believed  by  the  men,  but  by  many  of  the 
officers. 
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of  the  artillery  could  be  got  up  the  hightB. 
As  soon  as  Bosquet  showed  himself  in 
force,  and  appeared  to  be  fairly  establish¬ 
ed  in  his  position,  two  French  divisions 
were  moved  upon  the  Telegraph  Height 
— Boscpiet’s  left — in  order  to  press,  by  a 
combined  movement,  upon  the  left  flank 
and  left  front  of  the  Ilus.sians,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  plan.  After  crossing  the 
river,  the  troops  progressed  well  for  some 
time ;  but  after  partially  ascending  the 
hill,  it  was  found  that  in  this  case  also  the 
artillery  could  not  be  got  up,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  send  it  back  into  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  along  the  road  wliich  Bosquet 
had  taken.  The  Russians  held  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  hill  with  eight  battalions  of 
troops,  and  two  batteries  of  fleld  guns ; 
and,  in  order  to  escaj)e  the  fire  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  French,  now  making  the  .ascent, 
had  to  cling  to  the  shelter  of  the  hollows 
and  broken  ground.  The  want  of  their 
own  guns  was  severely  felt;  for,  .although 
Bosquet  had  made  good  his  fooling  with 
a  portion  of  his  column,  yet  he  had  but  a 
small  artillery  force  to  oppose  the  enemy ; 
and  if  the  latter,  already  assuming  a 
threatening  attitude,  should  move  upon 
him  in  strength,  his  position  would  be 
most  critical.  It  w.as,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  two  divisions 
should  press  forward,  and  so  prevent  a 
movement  which  would  be  dangerous,  if 
not  fatal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
press  forward  infantry  alone  to  attack 
both  troops  and  guns  was  somewh.at  haz¬ 
ardous,  especially  .as  the  French  .are  usual¬ 
ly  dependent  on  the  support  of  their  ar¬ 
tillery.  Canrobert,  who  commanded  the 
leading  division,  decided,  therefore,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  his  guns  by  the  long, 
circuitous  route  they  had  taken ;  and  the 
rather  as  his  troops  were  comparatively 
sheltered  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  other  division,  however,  under  Prince 
Napoleon,  was  more  exposed,  and  began 
to  sutter  from  the  enemy  s  fire.  The  men 
were  dissatisfied  and  disheartened  at  the 
prospect  of  mere  inaction  under  fire.  See¬ 
ing  that  the  attack  made  no  progress. 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  moved  up  further 
supports,  ordering  one  brigade  to  follow 
the  march  of  Bosquet,  and  another  to 
follow  Canrobert.  But  as  this  did  not 
help  the  guns  up  the  heights,  which  was 
the  only  cause  of  the  delay,  and  crowded 
more  men  upon  ground  alre.ady  sufficient¬ 
ly  oce-upied,  it  tended  rathtr  to  increase  , 
the  confusion.  I 


Leaving  the  French,  let  us  note  the 
movements  of  the  English  army,  two 
divisions  of  which  we  left  within  range 
of  the  Russian  guns,  and  on  that  account 
ordered  to  lie  down.  Mr.  Kinglake  s.ays 
that  “they  made  it  their  pastime  to  watch 
the  j>l.ay  of  the  engines  working  for  their 
destruction.  Among  the  guns  ranged  on 
the  op|K>site  heights  to  take  his  life,  a  man 
would  single  out  his  favorite,  and  make 
it  feminine  for  the  sake  of  endearment. 
There  was  hardly,  jierhaps,  a  gun  in  the 
Great  Redoubt  winch  failed  to  be  called 
by  some  corrupt  variation  of  ‘  Mary’  or 
‘  Elizabeth.’  It  was  plain  that  our  infan¬ 
try’  could  be  in  a  kindly  humor  whilst 
lying  under  fire.”  Our  artillery  did  not 
reply,  our  cavalry  did  not  move,  the  whole 
British  army  lay  passive,  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  French  advance.  But  it 
waited  in  vain  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
French,  un.able  to  get  up  their  artillery, 
could  not  advance,and  their  partofthe  pro¬ 
gramme  remained  unfulfilled.  Tliis  state 
of  things  h.ad  la.sted  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  an  aide-de-camp  came  in  hot  hasto 
to  Lord  Raglan  to  say  that  if  something 
was  not  done  to  support  or  relieve  Bos¬ 
quet’s  column,  it  would  be  “  compromis¬ 
ed.”  Having  a  manly  dislike  to  euphu¬ 
isms,  Lord  Raglan  iiKpiired  what  might 
he  the  actual  eftect  upon  the  brigade  if  it 
should  be  “  compromised.”  The  answer 
then  was  frank  enough,  “It  will  retreat.” 
This  was  the  second  request  that  had  been 
made  for  the  English  troojis  to  advance 
ill  order  to  effect  a  diversion,  and  so  re¬ 
lieve  the  difficulty  incurred  by  our  Al¬ 
lies. 

Lord  Raglan  now  decided  that  the 
i  time  had  come,  and  gave  the  order  for 
[  the  advance.  The  division  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ri"ht  was  commanded  by  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  that  on  the  left  was  the 
Light  Division,  under  Sir  George  Brown. 

,  The  two  divisions  in  the  rear,  and  acting 
as  supports,  were  respectively  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  England.  General  Evans’  division 
soon  found  its  order  destroyed  ;  for, 
scarcely  had  the  advance  been  sounded, 
than  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
and  lying  right  in  its  path,  burst  into 
flames.  This  not  only  destroyed  a  very 
desirable  shelter,  but  made  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  force*,  and  advance  on  each 
side  of  the  flames.  The  terrible  fire  of 
the  enemy  broke  up  the  line  into  frag¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  got  forward  as  it 
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could,  Ronietimcs  sheltering,  souielinies ' 
advancing,  until  the  river  was  reached; 
the  tire  telling  even  more  severely  as  the 
troops  crossed  the  stream,  until  they 
made  good  their  footing  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  losses  during  this  advance  were 
very  heavy,  Pennefather’s  brigade  alone 
losing  one-fourth  of  its  strength.  And  no 
wonder,  seeing  that  ttpon  it  was  poured 
the  fire  of  sixteeu  guns,  and  the  infantry 
tire  of  six  battalions. 

The  Light  Division  was  even  more  hot¬ 
ly  oppose<l,  for  the  Russians  had  concen¬ 
trated  their  strength  upon  their  right  and 
right  center  ;  and  thus  against  this  single 
division  there  stood  the  Gre.at  Redoubt, 
the  I.esser  Redoubt,  forty-two  artillery 
gnus,  and  a  force  of  seventeen  thousand 
men.  Nevertheless,  the  ground  being  less 
exposed  th.an  that  which  Evans’  division 
had  to  pass,  the  advance  would  have  been 
effected  with  slight  loss,  but  for  a  mis¬ 
chance  which  befell  the  brigade  of  Rifles 
tlirowii  out  as  skirmishers.  Finding  the 
stream  ditticult  to  ford  at  that  j>oint,  they 
h.a<i  gone  higher  up  in  order  to  seek  a 
more  convenient  spot,  and  so  h:id  wander- 
e<l  away  from  the  division.  Instead  of  de¬ 
taching  other  troo[)s  to  serve  .as  skir¬ 
mishers,  Sir  George  Brown  neglected  all 
such  precautions,  and  hurled  his  troops 
headlong  at  the  position.  Thej’  reached 
the  stream  well  enough,  but  found  the 
steep  bank  on  the  other  side  lined  with 
sharpshooters,  who  not  otdy  did  great  ex¬ 
ecution  among  the  men  who  were  cross¬ 
ing,  but  from  their  position  could  pour  a 
deadly  fire  into  the  masses  th.at  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  river,  and  were 
now  clustering  under  the  steeii  bank,  quite 
unable  to  return  the  fire.  General  God- 
rington,  who  commanded  the  right  brig¬ 
ade,  was  without  orders  ;  but,  urging  his 
men  up  the  bank,  and  so  to  the  foot  of  the 
Kourgane  Hill,  resolved  on  att.acking  the 
Redoubt.  The  force  in  which  our  men 
showed  quickly  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
drove  back  the  Russi.in  riflemen  upon 
their  own  columns.  More  and  more  rapid¬ 
ly  the  troops  came  up,  hot  and  angry, 
eager  for  the  fight,  and  especially  for  get¬ 
ting  to  close  quarters.  The  three  regi¬ 
ments  under  Codrington’s  orders,  swelled 
to  five  by  the  addition  of  two  other  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  confusion  of  crossing,  were 
now  more  or  less  fully  represented  ;  but 
the  men  were  so  huddled  together  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  form  them  in  line. 
The  colonels  of  several  of  the  regiments 


attempted  it ;  but  there  was  not  room  to 
get  the  men  out.  Here  and  there  was 
something  like  a  line,  then  a  cluster,  then 
a  short  line,  then  .another  cluster ;  and  in 
this  kind  of  “  knotted  chain”  the  men  be¬ 
gan  to  march  up  the  Kourg.ane  Hill.  To 
oppose  them,  two  strong  columns  were 
put  in  motion,  one  threatening  the  left, 
and  the  other  the  right,  of  the  English 
line.  Our  troops  on  the  left  were  young ; 
they  had  never  yet  faced  an  enemy;  they 
knew  they  were  not  in  fighting  form  ;  they 
knew,  moreover,  the  disadv.antage  of  their 
position,  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
river  into  which  they  might  be  driven  by 
the  troops  now  sent  down  against  them ; 
and  yet  they  never  faltered  for  a  moment, 
they  were  neither  terrified  nor  flustered, 
but  firing  steadily  into  the  column  soon 
compelled  it  to  fall  back.  Thus  one  of  the 
columns  was  disposed  of;  but  the  other 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  It  came  down 
uj)on  the  Seventh  Fusileers,  under  Colonel 
Yea,  forming  the  extreme  right  of  the 
division,  a  delilierale,  dc.adly,  hand-to-hand 
fight  ensued,  which  lasted  throughout  the 
battle.  But  while  this  double  encounter 
was  taking  place  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  division,  the  center  steadily  advanced 
against  the  Redoubt.  And  fearful  was  the 
slaughter  during  that  short  advance.  The 
heavy  ship’s  guns  in  the  earthwork  were 
well  served,  and  the  distance  down  to  the 
river  was  not  more  than  musket-range. 
The  round-shot  tore  the  English  ranks ; 
and  grape  and  canister  followed  as  the  as¬ 
sailants  got  closer.  Our  men  fell  fast ; 
they  had  no  artillery  to  support  them  ; 
yet  on  they  pressed,  silent  and  self-con¬ 
tained.  There  was  something  more  reso¬ 
lute  in  that  silence  than  in  any  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  final  rush,  a  general  discharge 
crashed  .against  them  from  the  guns — and 
then  came  a  running  fire  of  inusketry  ;  and 
then  the  foremost  of  our  soldiers  reached 
the  bre.astwork.  But  looking  in  they  saw 
!  fitfully  through  the  smoke  teams  of 
horses,  and  heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 
Then  the  silence  was  broken,  “By  all 
that  is  holy,  he  is  limbering  up  !”  “  He 

is  carrying  off  his  guns !”  “  Stole  away,” 

“  Stole  away,”  “  Stole  away.”  The  glacis 
of  the  Great  Redoubt  had  come  to  sound 
more  joyous  than  the  covert’s  side  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

“  Then  a  small,  child-like  youth  ran  for¬ 
ward  before  the  throng,  carrying  a  color. 
This  was  young  Anstruther.  He  carried 
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the  Queen’s  color  of  the  Royal  'iVelsh.  | 
Fresh  from  the  j^ames  of  En"lish  school  | 
life,  he  ran  fast ;  for,  heading  all  who  ■ 
strove  to  keep  up  with  him,  he  gained  ' 
the  Re<loubt,  and  dug  the  butt  end  of  the 
flagstaff  into  the  parapet,  and  there  for  a 
moment  he  stood,  holding  it  tight  and  , 
taking  breath.  Then  he  was  shot  dead ; 
but  his  small  hands,  still  clasping  the 
flagstaff,  drew  it  down  akmg  with  him, 
and  the  crimson  silk  lay  covering  the  boy 
with  its  folds ;  but  only  for  a  moment, 
because  William  Evans,  a  swift-footed 
soldier,  ran  forward,  gathered  up  the  flag, 
and,  raising  it  proudly,  made  claim  to  the 
(ireat  Redoubt  on  behalf  of  the  “  Royal 
Welsh.”  The  colors  floating  high  in  the 
air,  and  seen  by  our  people  far  and  near, 
kindled  in  them  a  raging  love  for  the 
ground  where  it  stood.  Breathless  men 
found  speech.  Codrington,  still  in  the 
front,  uncovered  his  head,  waved  his  cap, 
for  a  sign  to  his  people,  and  then  riding 
straight  at  one  of  the  embrasures,  leapt  his  i 
grey  Arab  into  the  breastwork.  There  was  | 
some  eager  and  swift-footeil  soldiers  who 
sprang  the  parajwt  nearly  at  the  same 
moment;  more  followed.  At  the  same 
instant  Norcott’s  riflemen  came  running 
in  from  the  east,  and  the  swiftest  of  them 
bounded  into  the  work  at  the  right  flank,  i 
The  enemy’s  still  lingering  skirmishers 
began  to  fall  back,  and  descended — some 
of  them  slowly — into  the  dip  where  their 
battalions  were  massed.  Our  soldiery 
W'ere  up ;  and  in  a  minute  they  flooded  in 
over  the  parapet,  hurrahing,  jjimping  j 
over,  attain  hurrahing,  a  joyful  English 
crowd.’* — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  332,  333.  ' 

Thus  a  force  numbering  about  two 
thous.and  men,  had  seized  in  a  few  minutes 
the  very  key  of  the  Russian  position,  and 
must  now  prepare  to  hold  it  in  the  face 
of  ten  thousand  choice  troops.  Had  the 
supports  been  within  reach,  all  would 
have  been  well.  But,  for  w  ant  of  skir¬ 
mishers  to  feel  the  way  and  keep  down 
the  fire  of  the  enemy ’s  riflemen,  and  so 
time  the  march  of  the  two  advanced  di¬ 
visions,  it  had  been  necessary  to  hurry  the 
troops,  and  get  them  over  the  fatal  ground 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  advance  had  been  more  rapid 
than  was  calculated  on,  and  the  support¬ 
ing  divisions  were  correspondingly  in  the 
rear.  More  than  one  general  officer  saw 
the  danger,  and  sent  word  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  to  press  forward  with  the  ; 
Guards  and  Highlanders.  But  they  were  ! 


passing  through  the  same  difficult  ground 
Mhich  had  so  much  troubled  their  pre¬ 
decessors — the  vineyards  an<l  inclosures 
— and  the  fire  from  the  bights  M  as  tell¬ 
ing  tipon  them  severely.  It  M’as  just  at 
this  time  that  an  officer,  alarmed  at  the 
losses  among  such  valuable  troops,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  guards  should  retire  a  little  to 
recover  their  formation.  This  M'as  said  in 
the  hearing  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  M’ho 
thundered  out,  “It  is  better,  sir,  that 
every  man  of  Her  Majesty’s  Guards 
should  lie  dead  upon  the  field,  than  that 
they  should  noM’  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  enemy.”  They  continued  to  push  on, 
crossing  the  river  in  good  order,  swarmed 
over  the  b<ank,  and  up  the  hill,  making 
for  the  Great  Redoubt.  But  the  precious 
moments  were  fast  ebbing,  had  already 
ebbed  aM’.ay,  before  the  8upi)ort8had  made 
goo<l  their  footing  on  the  Russian  side  of 
the  stream.  Codrington’s  men,  after 
taking  the  M’ork,  found  themselves  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  heavy  masses  oft  infantry 
st.anding  on  the  still  higher  ground  above 
them,  and  ready  to  be  hurled  against  them 
at  any  moment.  A  battery,  also,  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  pouring 
its  fire  so  hotly  into  the  Redoubt  as  to 
render  it  unteiuable.  The  men  therefore 
clung  to  the  outer  side  for  shelter,  but 
still  keeping  tenaciously  to  their  position, 
and  casting  anxious  looks  backward  for 
the  help  Mhich  they  knew'  ought  to  be 
on  the  M  ay,  They  Mere  but  tM’o  thou¬ 
sand  against  ten  thousand, l>e8ides  artillery. 
The  Russians  saw  their  opportunity,  and 
made  haste  to  seize  it.  The  great  Vladi¬ 
mir  column,  the  finest  body  of  their  troops 
in  the  field,  advanced  silently  and  M'ithout 
firing,  for  a  charge  M-ith  the  bayonet.  It 
Mas  partly  concealed  by  the  formation  of 
the  ground  ;  and  our  men  sheltering  them¬ 
selves  on  the  outside  of  the  Mork,  or 
lying  at  full  length  M'ithin  it,  only  perceiv¬ 
ed  the  column  as  it  came  sloM-ly  up  the 
side  of  the  hollow,  “  a  M’hole  field  of 
bayonet-points  ranged  close  as  corn,  and 
seeming  to  groM’  taller  and  taller.” 

Upon  continental  trooi)S  the  advance  of 
a  solid  column  has  an  overwhelming  effect, 
and  the^  seldom  stand  to  feel  its  strength  ; 
but  it  IS  otherM’ise  with  English  troops, 
who  have  no  dread  of  such  an  tmM’ieldy 
formation,  but  esteem  it  lightly.  And 
the  young  soldiers  who  luid  never  before 
faced  an  enemy  brought  up  their  rifles  to 
fire  into  the  advancing  mass  as  coolly  as 
did  their  fathers  in  the  great  M’ars  of  old. 
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Hilt  before  a  volley  could  be  delivered,  a 
voice  eliecked  the  men, — “The  column 
is  French  ! — the  column  is  French  !  Don’t 
fire,  men!  For  God’s  s.ake,  don't  fire!” 
The  order  passed  rapitlly  along  the  line, 
while  a  bugler  sounded  the  “  cease  firing.” 
The  opposing  column  itself  now  halted, 
apparently  perplexed  by  the  reception  it 
met  with  and  fearing  some  snare  or  strata¬ 
gem.  The  same  bugle  now  sounded  the 
order  to  “retire,”  which  was  repeated 
.again  and  again.  Then,  still  doubtful, 
and  natur.ally  unwilling  to  relinquish  that 
which  had  cost  them  so  dear,  the  troops 
took  no  heed  of  the  order.  A  second 
time  the  bugle  sounded,  and  a  second 
time  it  was  rejieated  along  the  line  ;  but 
although  the  troops  still  hesit.ated,  it  was 
thought  by  many  of  the  officers  th.at  an 
order  twice  given  could  not  be  a  mistake, 
and  must  not  be  disobeyed.  The  troops 
therefore  fell  back,  retreating  towards  the 
river.  A  few  moments  more,  and  a  dis¬ 
aster  might  have  been  spared  ;  for  already 
the  Guards  were  coming  into  sight,  and 
moving  up  towards  the  Hedoubt.  Hut  it 
w.as  too  iate.  The  position  which  bad 
cost  in  killed  and  wounded  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  officers  and  eight  hundred  men  had 
to  bo  abandoned,  and  the  Uussians  once 
more  held  the  work. 

Hut  a  strange  lull  came  at  this  time 
upon  the  battle  in  this  jiart  of  the 
field.  Along  five  miles  of  ground  the 
communications  could  not  very  regularly 
be  kept  up,  and  the  Russians  had  heard 
nothing  from  their  Commander-in-Chief 
for  some  time.  Hut  it  w.as  known  that  the 
French  had  made  good  their  footing  at 
their  end  of  the  position,  and  seemed  like¬ 
ly  to  succeed  in  their  flanking  movement. 
Precisely  at  the  point  where  the  French, 
if  successful,  might  be  looked  for,  the 
Russian  commanders  on  the  slope  of  the 
Kourgane  Hill  saw  a  large  group  of  staff- 
ofticers.  About  their  rank  there  could  be 
no  question ;  and  where  the  staff  is,  there 
the  army  must  Ik?.  The  uniform  was 
French  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
This  it  was  th.at  par.alyzed  their  move¬ 
ments;  and  the  sight  of  the  French  arrnjr 
in  the  very  center  and  heart  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  compelled  the  Russian  generals  to 
look  to  their  line  of  retreat. 

Hut  these  horsemen  were  not  French, 
and  the  French  army  was  not  approach¬ 
ing  ;  so  that  the  grounds  for  alarm  were 
only  imaginary.  The  groiqi  of  horsemen 


consisted  of  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staflf, 
who  alone  and  without  any  troops  had 

tienetrated  into  the  very  center  of  the 
Russian  line.  After  giving  the  order  to 
advance.  Lord  Raglan  himself  rode  down 
to  the  river,  crossed  it  under  a  lire  of 
skirmishers,  which  struck  down  two  of 
his  staff,  and,  gaining  the  other  side,  al¬ 
most  unconsciously  pushed  on  in  order  to 
gain  some  better  view  of  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  It  was  an  unwise  thing  to  do,  and 
against  all  military  rule — and  his  own 
cooler  judgment  would  have  condemned 
himself.  Nevertheless,  having  once  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  impulse,  he  continued  to  press 
forward : 

“  The  ground  was  of  such  a  kind  that,  with 
every  stride  of  his  charger,  a  fresh  view  was 
opened  to  him.  For  months  and  months  he 
had  failed  to  tear  off  the  vail  which  hid  from 
him  the  strength  of  the  army  he  undertook  to 
assail ;  and  now,  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle  be  found  him.self  suffered  to  pass  forward 
between  the  enemy’s  center  and  bis  left  wing. 
As  at  Badajoz,  in  ol  J  times,  he  had  galloped 
alone  to  the  drawbridge  and  obtained  the  sur¬ 
render  of  St.  Christoval ;  so  now,  driven  on  by 
the  same  hot  blood,  he  joyously  rode  without 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  position ; 
and  Fortune,  still  enamoured  of  his  boldness, 
was  awaiting  him  with  her  radiant  smile.  For 
the  path  he  took  led  winding  up,  by  a  way  ra¬ 
ther  steep  and  rough  here  and  there,  but  ea.sy 
enough  for  saddle-horses  ;  and  presently  in  the 
front,  but  some  way  off  toward  the  left,  he  saw 
before  him  a  high  commanding  knoll,  and, 
strange  to  say,  there  seemed  to  be  no  Russians 
near  it.  Instantly,  and  before  he  reached  the 
high  ground,  he  saw  the  prize,  and  divined  its 
worth.  He  was  swift  to  seize  it  Without 
stopping — nay,  even,  one  almost  may  say,  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  stride  of  his  horse,  he  turned 
to  Airey,  who  rode  close  at  his  side,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  bring  up  Adams’  brigade  with  all 
possible  speed.  Then,  still  pressing  on  and  on, 
the  foremost  rider  of  the  Allied  armies,  he  gain¬ 
ed  the  summit  of  the  knoll.” — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  882— 
883. 

The  Russi.'in  conim.in(ler,  finding  the 
extent  of  ground  too  great  for  him  to 
cover,  had  been  compelled  to  concentrate 
his  troops  somewhat,  and  so  removed  a 
battalion  which  had  stood  on  the  very 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  English  Gene¬ 
ral.  No  other  troops  were  near,  and  thus 
unmolested,  and  yet  with  the  Russians 
not  fiir  off  on  either  side  of  him,  he  stood 
in  the  crisis  of  the  battle  on  the  most  com¬ 
manding  part  of  the  whole  field.  He  saw 
the  whole  ground  on  which  the  English 
attack  was  about  to  bo  made,  and,  what 
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was  of  still  greater  importance,  he  saw  the  wliich  stayed  that  danger  from  onr  troops, 
whole  of  the  Russian  position,  so  far  as  At  the  same  moment,  and  for  the  same 
regarded  the  Kourgand  Hill,  and  he  saw  reason,  another  column  on  a  still  higher 
it  “  in  profile” — the  b.atteries  of  artillery  part  of  the  hill  was  arrested  in  its  march 
on  the  level,  the  earthwork  on  the  hill,  midway;  and  thus  a  succession  of  checks, 
the  reserves  in  the  rear — all  this,  with  resulting  from  the  skillful  placing  of  a 
the  details  belonging  to  each,  he  took  couple  of  nine-pouiider  guns,  gave  time  to 
in  at  a  glance  ;  and  he  forecast  what  really  our  troops  to  come  up,  changed  the  whole 
occurred — that  the  enemy,  seeing  the  face  of  affairs,  and  fairly  turned  the  ebbing 
head-<piarter  staff  in  such  a  position,  would  tide  of  battle. 

judge  that  overwhelming  forces  were  at  Mr.  Kinglake’s  book  must  be  itself 
hand.  Coolly  remarking,  “  Our  presence  studied  for  a  fitting  record  of  the  e.vploits 
here  will  have  the  best  effect,”  he  ]>re-  of  British  troops  that  day.  We  do  btit 
pared  to  stay,  and  ordere<l  up  instantly  a  offer  a  rough  setting  for  a  few  of  his  bril- 
couple  of  guns,  which  had  to  be  fetched  liant  pages.  But  having  followed  thus 
from  some  distance.  Almost  immetliately  far  the  fortunes  of  the  Light  Division,  we 
the  attack  on  the  Redoubt  began,  which  may  briefly  complete  its  story.  It  has 
has  already  been  described.  lie  saw  the  been  noted  that  Colonel  Yea’s  regiment  of 
broken  but  stubborn  line,  which,  thotigh  Fusileers,  immediately  after  crossing  the 
it  was  rent  at  every  moment  by  the  cne-  ]  river,  found  itself  opposed  by  a  very  dis- 
my’s  shot,  yet  urged  its  way  up  the  hill  ,  proportionate  force.  A  double  column, 
and  seized,  and  for  a  few  minutes  held,  the  I  numbering  fifteen  hundred  men,  close  coin- 
work  ;  and  then  vainly  longing  for  the  j  jiact,  in  sjdendid  array,  was  in  deadly 
supports  which  did  not  arrive,  and  cut  off  j  struggle  with  these  seven  hundred  Englisli 
by  the  distance  from  rendering  any  .aid  |  infantry,  hastily  and  imperfectly  formed 
himself,  he  saw  his  troops  driven  out  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  river.  Scarcely 
.again  and  compelled  to  retreat.  It  w.as  fifty  yards  separated  them ;  yet  so  hot 
just  at  this  moment  that  the  French,  who  was  the  English  fire,  that  the  column 
had  all  along  been  sending  evil  tidings,  could  never  close.  But  it  did  most  ob- 
now  sent  another  aide-de-camp,  who  in  a  stin.ately  stand  its  ground,  and  the  return 
most  excited  and  nervous  state  made  his  '  Are  gradually  thinned  the  English  line, 
way  to  Lord  Raglan,  and  piteously  begged  The  men  on  both  sides  took  leisurely  aim. 
for  assistance.  “  My  Lord,”  said  he,  “  my  The  colonel,  ceaselessly  active,  forcing  out 
Lord,  my  Lord,  we  have  before  us  eight  by  sheer  exertion  each  cluster  and  tangle 
battalions!”  To  which,  notwithstanding  of  men  into  something  like  line,  “  wedging 
what  had  just  happened,  the  quiet  but  as-  his  cob  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  and  by 
suring  reply  was,  “  Well,  I  can  spare  you  dint  of  will  tearing  it  asunder,”  found  him- 
a  battalion.”  self  once  covered  by  a  musket  or  rifle ; 

When  the  two  guns  came  up  and  but  the  Russian  was  too  painstaking,  for 
opened  fire  on  the  batteries  which  defend-  an  English  corjioral  brought  him  down  he¬ 
ed  the  Pass,  and  so  held  Evans’ division  fore  he  delivered  his  fire.  “Thank  you, 
in  check,  the  first  few  shots  proved  that  my  man,”  said  Yea ;  “  if  I  live  through 
the  batteries  could  not  hold  their  ground,  this,  you  sh.all  lie  a  sergeant  to-night.” 
IVesently,  to  the  delight  of  the  venture-  The  fight  lasted  long.  It  was  one  of  the 
some  little  group,  the  guns  were  hastily  :  first  regiments  engaged  ;  and  it  fought  un¬ 
limbered  up  and  dragged  off  to  the  rear ;  ct*a8ingly  while  success  varied  on  either 
so  that  the  Pass  was  now  open,  and  Evans  side  of  it.  It  was  fighting  InTore  Codring- 
at  once  began  to  show  in  advance.  The  ton  on  the  left  led  uj)  his  men  to  the  as- 
two  pieces  were  then  turned  upon  the  sault ;  and  when  they  retreated  down  the 
heavy  columns  of  the  enemy’s  reserve,  hill  it  was  fighting  still.  And  all  the  time 
whicn,  lying  well  within  range,  suffered  I  that  Evans’  division  on  the  right  was 
heavily  at  each  discharge;  and  they  also 
in  a  few  minutes  h.ad  to  retire.  The  two 
guns  were  then  turned  upon  the  Vladimir 
column  just  pressing  our  men  out  of  the 
Re<Ioubt ;  and  although  the  shot  fell  short, 
yet  the  Russian  general  left  in  charge  sup¬ 
posed  from  his  position  that  it  w'as  other¬ 
wise,  and  sent  orders  to  halt  the  column, 


waiting  on  the  lurther  side  ol  the  river, 
unable  to  cross  in  the  face  of  the  Cause¬ 
way  batteries,  and  after  it  crossed  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Pass,  and  while  the  French  army 
on  the  further  right  were  wavering,  the 
regiment  was  still  fighting.  But  the  Rus¬ 
sian  column  began  to  show  significant 
signs  of  giving  in.  In  vain  its  officers,  by 
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word,  and  gesture,  and  throat,  .nnd  rough 
usage,  oven  seizing  men  bv  tiie  throat, 
foreed  tlie  men  into  the  gaps  that  were 
now  so  visible.  In  vain  ]’ri?ice  Gortscha- 
koff  rode  up,  ottering  to  lead  it  forward. 
The  great  nmss  swayed  and  rocked,  and 
then  stood  firm  ;  then  su-ayed  again,  then 
hesitated,  and  then  slowly  retired.  The 
Fu.>*ileers  were  in  no  condition  to  follow  ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Division  was 
at  hand,  and  the  Guards  were  ordered  up 
the  hill  to  press  the  retreat. 

Now  came  the  crowning  event  of  the 
day.  Upon  the  hill,  not  huddled  together, 
but  spread  over  ample  space,  were  eight 
battalions  of  Hussian  troops,  arrayed  in 
four  columns,  with  four  battalions  in  re¬ 
serve,  and  three  thousand  cavalry — in  all 
some  fifteen  thousand  men,  most  of  them  un¬ 
touched  as  yet  by  the  battle.  The  guns 
had  been  withdrawn.*  It  was  to  be  a 
grand  fight  of  infantry.  The  Grenadiers 
marched  protidly  on,  one  regiment  especi¬ 
ally,  (the  Coldstream,)  as  precise  in  its  for¬ 
mation,  as  if  treading  the  level  sward  of  a 
London  j»ark.  On  their  left  came  the  three 
famous  llighland  regiments,  under  Sir  Co¬ 
lin  C’ampbell:  the  ^\hole  division  forming 
a  line  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  with 
a  depth  of  only  two  men.  The  line,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  unbroken  ;  for  one  regiment 
of  Guards  had,  at  the  moment  of  advanc¬ 
ing,  met  the  shock  of  the  retreating  mass 
of  the  Light  Division,  and  ha<l  been  so  far 
carried  back,  and  its  formation  so  com- 
])letely  dest roved,  that  it  could  take  no 
part  m  the  advance.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  gre.at  chasm  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  brigade  of  Guards,  .and  against  this 
we.ak  |>oint,  and  threatening  the  left  flank 
of  the  (irenadiers  thus  exposed,  came  the 
great  Vladimir  column,  letl  by  Priuce 
Gortschakoff*  in  ])erson. 

“  Then,  and  by  ns  fair  a  test  as  war  could 
apply,  there  was  tried  the  strength  of  the  line 
formation,  the  quality  of  the  English  officer, 
the  qunlity  of  the  Engli-h  soldier.  Colonel 
llno<l  first  halted  ;  and  then  caused  the  left 
subdivi>ion  of  the  left  company  to  wheel — to 
wheel  back  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  rest  of  the  battalion.  In  this 
way,  whilst  he  still  faced  the  column  which  he 
had  originally  undertaken  to  attack,”  (the  col¬ 
umn  just  defeated  by  Colonel  Yea,  and  which 

•  The  czar’s  orders  were  so  stringent  not  to  lose 
a  single  gun,  that  the  Russian  K*'Dt-raU  seemed 
more  afraid  of  their  master  than  of  the  enemy  ;  for 
lliey  never  scrupled  to  eacribce  their  men  if  they  j 
could  eave.tbeir  ariUlery.  I 


j  had  opain  rallied,)  “Colonel  Hood  showed  »n- 
I  other  front,  a  siii.-dl  but  smooth  comely  front, 

\  to  the  mass  which  was  coming  upon  his  flank. 

I  His  maneuver  instantly  brought  the  Vladimir 
;  to  a  halt ;  and  to  those  who — without  being 
I  near  enoiigli  to  bear  the  giving  and  the  repea i- 
I  ing  of  the  orders — still  were  able  to  see  Colonel 
I  Hood  thus  changing  a  part  of  his  front,  and 
j  stopping  a  mighty  column,  by  making  a  t>eiid 
I  in  bis  line,  it  seemed  that  he  was  handling  hia 
{  fine  slender  English  blade  with  a  singular  grace ; 

I  with  the  gentleness  and  grace  of  the  skilled 
I  sword.sinan,  when,  smiling  all  the  while,  he 
^  parries  an  angry  thrust.  In  the  midst  of  its 
I  pride  and  vast  strength  of  numbers,  the  Vladi- 
j  mir  found  itself  checked  ;  nay,  found  itself 
j  gravely  engaged  with  half  a  company  of  our 
(iuardsmen  ;  and  the  minds  of  these  two  score 
I  of  islanders  wire  so  little  inclined  to  bend  under 
the  weight  of  the  column,  that  they  kept  their 
perfect  array.  Their  fire  was  deadly ;  for  it 
was  |>ourcd  into  a  close  mass  of  living  men.  It 
was  at  the  work  of  ‘  file  firing’  that  the  whole 
battalion  now  labored.” — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  435,  486. 

Tlie  novelty  of  the  Eiiglisli  formation  evi¬ 
dently  ]K‘i'ple.\ed  the  Kussian  colninn,  and 
still  more  perjilexing  was  the  quality  of 
English  “  pluck,”  while  the  deadly  liie  and 
the  confusion  caused  by  their  own  falling 
men  was  as  evidently  straining  its  endnr- 
anec.  l>y  a  further  simple  movement, 
Colonel  Ilood  was  able  to  pour  in  a  more 
decidedly  flanking  fire.  The  huge  bulk 
shook  as  the  storm  smote  it.  Then  the 
enemy  beard  something  else  that  was 
English  ;  for  at  this  sign  of  weakness 
one  instantaneous  cheer,  long  and  luiul, 
rent  the  air. 

“  As  though  its  term  of  life  were  measured, 
as  tliough  its  structure  were  touched  and  sun¬ 
dered  by  the  very  cadence  of  the  cheering,  the 
column  liulgcd,  heaving,  heaving.  ‘  The  lino 
will  advance  on  the  center !  The  men  may 
advance  tiring!’  This,  or  this  iiearlv,  was 
what  Hood  had  said  to  Ids  grenadiers.  Instant 
sounded  the  echo  of  his  will.  ‘The  line  will 
advance  on  the  center !  Quick  march  I’  Then 
between  the  column  and  the  seeing  of  its  fate 
the  cloud  which  hangs  over  a  modern  hatlle- 
tield  was  no  longer  a  sutficing  vail ;  for  al¬ 
though  while  the  English  battalion  stood  halt¬ 
ed,  there  lay  in  trout  of  its  line  that  dim  mystic 
region  which  divides  contending  soldiery  ;  yet 
the  bearskins,  since  now  they  were  inarching, 
grew  darker  from  east  to  west,  grew  taller,  grew 
real,  broke  through.  A  moment,  and  the  col¬ 
umn  hung  loose;  another,  and  it  was  lapsing 
into  sheer  retreat ;  yet  another,  and  it  had  come 
to  be  like  a  throng  in  confusion.  Of  the  left 
Kazan  troops  there  was  no  more  question.  In 
an  array  that  was  all  hut  found  fault  with  f  »r 
being  too  grand  and  too  stately,  the  Eng1i.sh 
battalion  swept  on.” — VoL  ii.,  pp.  446,  447. 
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But  here  we  must  stay,  though  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Highlanders  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  not  only  was  a.s  complete  a  suc¬ 
cess,  but  is  quite  as  graphically  told.  The 
skillful  generalship  of  Sir  Colin  on  the  left, 
by  which  he  inflicted  fearful  losses  on  the 
enemy ;  the  advance  of  Adams’  brigade 
under  I.<ord  Raglan  on  the  right,  w’hich, 
again  overlapping  the  enemy  on  that  side, 
w'rought  him  double  sorrow  ;  the  retreat 
w’hich  became  a  flight,  and  the  flight  which 
turned  to  panic;  the  unwillingness  of  the 
French  to  follow  up  the  victory,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  operations  of  our  allies 
subsequent  to  St.  Arnaud’s  unfortunate 
order  to  the  4th  division  —  these  are  for 
Mr.  Kin^lake  himself  to  relate.  We  have 
quoted  Ireely  from  his  pages ;  but,  bril¬ 
liant  as  are  these  passages,  they  are  no 
more  than  samples  of  the  w’hole.  It  is  a 
book  to  l>e  grateful  for.  It  is  not  merely 
careful,  thoughtful,  beautiful ;  but  it  is  a 
fine,  manly,  English  book,  which  has  pow¬ 
er  to  stir  the  pulse,  and  kindle  the  eye, 
and  send  a  thrill  of  old  English  pride 
through  the  veins  —  a  book  which  we 
must  admire,  though  we  may  difler  from 
it,  and  that  at  many  points. 

Mr.  Kinglake  evidently  considers  the 
war  to  have  been  a  mistake  from  first  to 
last,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  to 
have  been  a  mistake  greater  still.  We 
take  a  different  view  of  botli  cases.  There 
is  some  danger  of  forgetting  the  restle-ss 
and  mischievous  ambition  of  Ru.ssia  as  she 
teas.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
she  was  resolved  upon  the  possession  of 
Constantinople,  as  completing  the  first 
grand  series  of  her  conquests,  and  opening 
to  her  a  new  and  still  grander  career  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  then  another 
southward  toward  India.  The  very  vast 
ness  of  these  schemes  has  rendered  them 
incredible  to  Englishmen,  and  a  reference 
to  them  is  always  made  at  the  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  deemed  visionary.  But  the  scheme 
existed,  and  even  now  is  not  hopelessly 
abandoned.  The  demand  made  upon  the 
sultan  as  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek 
Christians  was  the  last  step  toward  the 
actiul  disruption  of  his  empire,  and  it 
was  doubtless  hoped  that  liis  consent 
might  be  wrung  from  him  without  the 
necessity  for  actual  w’ar.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  but  for  the  hearty  support 
of  England  given  iu  the  first  moment  of 
the  demand,  this  would  have  been  the 
case.  So  far  as  mere  moral  support  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Kinglake  has  no  fault  to 
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find.  His  complaint  comes  in  where  the 
first  material  support  is  given.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  alliance  of  the  four  great 
powers  would,  if  allowed  fair  play,  have 
sufficed  ;  and  the  czar,  seeing  that  he  must 
defy  all  Eurofie  or  retire,  would  have  re¬ 
tired.  But  the  Em|)eror  Nicholas  was 
not  a  man  to  withdraw  from  a  position 
which  he  had  once  taken  up,  especially 
with  the  Eastern  question.  ^Moreover, 
from  his  peculiar  relations  with  Austria 
and  Prussia,  nothing  could  have  convinced 
him  of  the  sincerity  of  these  two  powers 
in  their  opposition  to  himself;  indeed,  as 
it  was,  the  one  fact  which  he  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  comprehend,  and  on  which  he 
dwelt  unceasingly,  wa.s  the  “  black  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  Austria.”  If  the  alliance  of  the 
four  powers,  .as  it  existed  at  first,  had  re¬ 
mained  untouched,  it  would  have  resolved 
itself,  in  the  calculations  of  the  czar,  into 
an  Anglo-French  alliance,  and  one  less 
formidable  because  less  free  than  that 
which  existed  under  the  new  conditions. 
If  ho  refused  to  yield  in  the  face  of  the 
two  active  powers,  there  is  no  probability 
that  he  w’ould  have  yielded  to  the  mere 
moral  persuasion  of  a  pen-and-ink  alliance. 

And  we  may  candidly  confess  that  it 
was  not  desirable  that  he  should  yield. 
It  was  time  that  the  barbarous  power  of 
the  North — a  repressing,  exhausting,  and 
cruel  power — should  be  humbled,  and  that 
the  8|>ell  of  its  success,  which  gave  it, 
through  all  the  regions  of  the  East,  the 
power  of  a  fate,  shouhl  be  broken.  The 
campaign  of  Omar  Pasha  on  the  Danulie 
had  done  something  towards  such  a  result ; 
but  two  or  three  successful  battles,  and 
the  relief  of  a  third-rate  fortress,  were  al¬ 
together  insuflicient  for  the  purpose.  It 
w'.os  needed  that  Russia,  boasting  herself 
the  foremost  military  power  in  Europe, 
should  be  made  to  retrace  her  steps,  and, 
instead  of  waging  a  war  of  aggression, 
should  be  driven  back  upon  a  war  of  self- 
defence,  and  here  should  .again  and  again 
be  ignominiously  defeated.  It  was  especi¬ 
ally  needed  that  the  standing  menace  of 
the  Turkish  empire  should  be  destroyed ; 
and,  so  far  from  incurring  blame,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  was  right  in  declaring 
that  the  great  stronghold  should  fall. 

Although  there  was  something  adven¬ 
turous  in  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  yet 
we  can  not  be  brought  to  look  ujion  it  as  a 
wild  scheme,  dangerous  and  uncertain, 
and  a  complete  violation  of  the  rules  of 
war.  It  is  not  for  civilians  to  say  how  far 
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steam  has  revolutionized  war  as  well  as 
commerce ;  but  in  this  case  the  exjHsdi- 
tionary  army,  by  keeping  up  its  communi¬ 
cations  with"  the  fleet,  had  a  base  of  ope¬ 
rations  qjiite  as  secure  as  many  great  com¬ 
manders  have  employed  without  misgiv¬ 
ing  in  the  continental  wars.  True,  much 
suffering  befell  the  expedition,  but  not 
more  than  might  have  been  looked  for 
after  forty  years  of  ])eace — not  greater  on 
the  ]>art  of  the  English  than  of  the  French, 
though  the  latter  endured  their  losses  dis¬ 
creetly,  and  were  gainers  by  their  silence 
— and  certainly  not  greater  than  if  the 
ground  chosen  had  been  the  Principalities 
or  Jiessarabia.  Moreover,  the  enterprise 
has  iKjen  justified  by  the  result.  Sebasto¬ 
pol  was  something  more  than  a  first-class 
fortress  and  arsenal.  It  was  a  symbol  of 
resistless  power ;  of  an  advance  that  never 
stayed  ;  of  a  destiny  waiting  its  fulfillment. 
And  its  overthrow  has  buried  in  its  ruins 
the  ascendency  of  Hussia  in  the  East. 
No  other  enterprise  could  have  produced 
sucIj  a  result.  The  heavy  blows  struck 
elsewhere  destroyeil  so  much  material,  of 
war,  .and  b.attered  down  so  many  acres  of 
fortification,  to  bo  replaced  stronger  and 
better  tlian  before,  lint  at  Sebastopol 
was  destroyed  what  can  never  be  restored 
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— a  prestige  stronger  than  armies  or  wall¬ 
ed  cities.  The  blow  not  only  broke  an 
uplifted  sword,  but  palsied  the  arm  that 
held  it,  and  the  terrible  strength  is  gone. 
Not  onl^  is  the  Turkish  empire  saved,  but 
Greece  is  restored  to  independence.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Greek  kingdom  was  little 
better  than  a  jirovinoe  of  liussi.a,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with  her  schenes  of 
further  conquest ;  and  now  the  very  sound 
of  the  Kussian  name  has  become  odious  to 
the  whole  nation.  Even  Persia  is  less 
subservient  than  of  old,  and  has  ceased  to 
be  the  restless  agent  of  intrigue.  So 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  Rus¬ 
sian  influence  was  so  lately  paramount, 
Prussia  i.s,  perhaps,  the  only  country  where 
any  vestige  of  the  old  feeling  remains ; 
elsewhere  it  has  been  wholly  dissipated, 
and  a  (piiet  indifference,  almost  savoring 
of  contempt,  has  taken  its  place.  If  the 
success  of  a  war  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  objects  proposed  at  the 
outset,  and  by  the  amount  of  punishment 
and  humiliation  inflicted  on  the  foe,  then 
assuredly  the  war  of  which  the  invasion  of 
the  Crimea  was  the  chief  enterprise,  was  a 
success  worthy  the  arms,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
two  great  nations  who  waged  it. 


From  the  Popular  Science  Review. 
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Long  before  the  ages  of  Boulder  cl.ay,  j 
and  Drift,  W’hcn  the  climate  of  England 
w’as  much  as  it  is  now,  and  about  the  j 
lime  w’hen  the  New’cr  Cr.ag  w’as  deposited, 
the  Norfolk  shores  were  skirted  with ! 
dense  forests.  From  Ilappisburg  to  Cro¬ 
mer,  and  much  farther,  they  are  to  be 
seen  along  the  level  of  a  deposit,  marked 
by  fossil  shells,  which  indicate  the  sediment 
of  old  contemporary  lakes  and  rivers,  of 
which  there  is  now  not  a  trace.  After  a 
series  of  changes,  the  Drift  period  su|)cr- 
vened,  the  forests  were  thrown  down,  and 
a  dark  brown  clay,  with  boulders  as  big 
as  cottages,  was  piled  sixty  feet  high,  over 


Lake  and  forest,  as  the  country  sank  under 
the  sea.  And  now',  after  innumerable 
ages,  this  same  sea  has  again  eaten  away 
])art  of  its  last-formed  stratum,  till  the 
brow’n  clay  stands  as  a  bold  cliff*,  and  ex¬ 
poses  at  its  base  the  old  land  on  which  the 
forest  grew.  Searching  among  the  old 
tree-stumps  we  m.ay  find  acorns  and  beech 
nuts,  and  here,  and  by  dredging  on  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  bed  out  to  sea,  are  gathered 
large  bones,  commonlv  bl.ack,  and  often 
pyriteous.  These  are  tLe  remains  of  large 
m.ammals,  which  lived  on  the  old  land. 
There  is  the  hippopotamus  buried  in  the 
mud  of  the  river  m  which  he  sw'am  ;  the 
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elephant  anion"  the  trees  which  were  his  I 
fiKid  ;  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  many  others, 
are  there  too.  Such  is  the  Norfolk  Forest 
bed,  specially  interestiii"  as  the  earliest 
deposit  known  to  contain  the  Mammoth. 

This  species,  the  Elephan  primigeniua, 
is  the  most  abundant  of  the  English  fossil 
elephants  ;  it  has,  too,  the  widest  range  in 
space,  and  the  longest  duration  in  time. 
Authentic  specimens  are  found  throughout 
Engl  and,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  as 
far  south  as  Rome.  Thence  it  ranges 
across  the  steppes  of  Russia,  through 
Siberia  to  Arctic  Americji,  and  east  and 
south  to  Texas.  With  a  distribution  so 
wide,  believed  to  be  the  result  of  slow  mi¬ 
gration,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  a 
long-continued  existence  in  time. 

Its  teeth  are  met  with  in  Central  Italj', 
in  a  volcanic  gravel  Ix-lievcfl  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  old  as  the  Forest  Iwd.  The 
matrix  abounds  in  crystals  of  Ltueite  and 
other  minerals ;  so  that  the  species  cer¬ 
tainly  inhabited  that  district  when  the  ex¬ 
tinct  Latian  volcanoes  were  active. 

Although  it  is  certain  tliat  as  the  Glacial 
period  advanced  a  few  ice-clad  hills  were 
all  that  remained  above  the  8c*a  of  England, 
■o  th.at  its  mammals  must  h.ave  died  off 
and  migrated ;  yet  no  sooner  was  the  coun¬ 
try  dry  land  again,  with  wood,  and  river, 
and  lake,  than  the  species  Wcame  as 
abundant  as  ever.  In  the  gravels  which 
W’ere  then  forming,  its  rem.aius  are  jilenti- 
fully  preserved,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  caves.  There  is  here  no  varia¬ 
tion  in  its  character ;  nor  do  any  of  the 
s|>ecimens  found  in  this,  or  more  recent  ac¬ 
cumulations,  indicate  those  changes  which 
intervening  space  and  time  are  generally 
found  to  have  efl'ected.  Immutable  he 
lives  on,  giving  no  indication  of  whence 
he  came.  The  existing  elephant  of  India 
is  the  known  form  most  nearly  resembling 
it,  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  he 
went  thither,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to 
Bup|>ort  the  supposition  that  a  species 
which  endured  endless  migrations,  and 
changes  of  food  and  climate,  for  so  long  a 
j>erlo<l,  was  at  last  so  rapidly  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  the  Indian  animal  that  no 
trace  of  the  process  can  be  found. 

When  the  spetnes  occurs  in  the  gravel, 
the  Rkinocero*  etruscun.  and  many  of  its 
companionH  in  the  old  Forest  age,  have 
disap|>eared,  and  arc  replaced  by  Jikinoc- 
eros  tichorhinus,  and  many  new  forms. 
This  rhinoceros  in  its  turn  dies  out,  and 
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yet  the  mammoth  shows  no  signs  of  being 
on  the  wane. 

The  next  most  recent  beds  in  which  it 
is  met  with  are  the  frozen  Siberian  gravels, 
whence  tradersin  fossil  ivory  have  collected 
its  tusks  for  .ages.  A  skeleton,  with  much 
of  the  skin  on  the  head,  is  preserved  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and,  according  to  Von  ]\Iid- 
dendorf,  many  entire  carcases  have  since 
been  discovered. 

Then  comes  a  turbary  deposit  in  the 
Apennine  valley  of  the  Chiana,  in  Tuscany, 
where  most  of  its  old  associates  are  absent, 
and  it  is  now  accompanied  by  the  more 
modern  animals,  f\rvHS  Megaceros^  liieon 
priscus,  and  Bns  primigeniutt^  species 
characterizing  bogs  and  latest  accumuha- 
tions,  and  which  were  jirobably  extermin¬ 
ated  by  man — the  lios pritnigeuius  being 
certainly  slain  with  stone  celts  by  early 
Britons. 

And  finally.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  long  ago,  des¬ 
cribed  a  loc.ality  in  Tennessee,  wlure  the 
Mammoth  was  discovered,  together  with 
Mastodon  ohiotiens,  and  existing  shells,  in 
a  swamp  formed  in  a  cavity  of  the  boulder 
formation. 

These  are  a  few  facts  in  the  life-history 
of  this  animal.  Surviving  through  two 
distinct  jieriods,  Geoflrej’  St.  Hilaire  sug¬ 
gested  for  it  the  name  ot  Dicydotherium. 
Much  information  on  this  and  other  topics 
has  lately  been  given  by  Dr.  Falconer,  in 
a  discursive  paj>er  on  an  American  fossil 
elephant. 

Mr.  S.alter  has  descrilied  many  now 
Phyllopod  crastacea  from  the  pala?ozoic 
rocks ;  and  with  a  view  to  show  what 
bearing  these  have  on  the  iloclrine  of 
transmutation  of  forms,  has  given  a  dia¬ 
gram  exhibiting  side  b^’  side  the  several 
genera  found  in  paheozoic  strata.  Earliest 
in  time  comes  the  Ilymenocaris^  found  in 
Lingula  flags.  This  genus  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  carapace  in  one  piece,  bent  over 
the  body.  In  the  super-imposed  Cainbro- 
Silurian,  the  order  is  represented  by  Pd- 
locaria,  a  form  with  the  circular  shield  or 
carapace  in  three  pieces — that  is,  two 
equal  valves,  with  a  semi-circular  piece  in¬ 
serted  between  them  covering  the  head. 
Between  this  and  the  previous  form  there 
is  no  relationship  whatever.  Peltixjaris  is 
succeeded  in  the  Upper  Silurians  by  Cerci- 
tiocari*^  which  is  also  in  three  pieces,  but 
the  valves  ditfer  much  in  shape,  and  the 
relation  of  the  wedge-like  rostral  piece  is 
different.  However,  there  is  that  close 
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.affinity  th.at  would  induce  a  comparative 
anatomist  to  predict  the  discovery  of  in¬ 
termediate  genera  when  the  rocks  shall  be 
better  explored.  In  the  Devonian  strata 
the  genus  is  D-ctyocaris,  a  form  quite  un¬ 
like  the  preceding,  with  a  carapace  in  one 
piece,  and  bent,  which  seems  very  nearly 
to  reproduce  Ilymenocaris  of  the  old  Cam¬ 
brian  rocks. 

In  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  occur 
Ddhyocarh,  and  the  nearly  allied  genus 
Argas.  Argas  is  a  form  very  like  Cera- 
tiocaris,  with  the  valves  separate,  but  it 
appears  to  want  the  rostrum ;  Dithyocaris 
ap|)ears  to  have  had  a  rostrum,  but  in  it 
the  valves  were  soldered  together. 

Then  in  the  Trias  we  find  the  recent 
genus  Apus,  which  resembles  Dictyocaris, 
but  not  very  closely.  So  there  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  Ilymenocaris,  Dictyocaris,  and 
Apus,  forming  a  sort  of  natural  succession, 
on  which  Mr.  S.alter  remarks  that,  “Apus 
is  unquestionably  the  most  highly  devel¬ 
oped  ;  and  it  is  the  latest.”  And  on  the 
other  hand,  Peltocaris,  Ceratiocaris,  Ar¬ 
gas,  and  Dithyocaris,  forming  a  sort  of  har¬ 
monic  progression,  in  whicli  the  rostrum 
gets  gr.'ulually  less  important,  and  the 
carapace  more  concentrated.  We  should 
consequently  regard  Dithyocaris  .as  prol)- 
ably  the  most  highly  organized  of  this 
group.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
that  genus  is  more  nearly  related  to  Apus 
than  is  Peltocaris. 

The  facts  are  few,  but  they  api)ear  to 
indicate  a  method  or  ]ilan  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  life  on  the  earth. 

(ieology  has  lately  lost  in  Mr.  Lucas 
IJarrett  one  of  its  most  accomplished  stu¬ 
dents.  From  his  earliest  years  there  ha«l 
been  a  great  fondness  for  natural  history 
spetiimens,  and  even  at  an  early  age  a  fac¬ 
ulty  for  original  observation  was  active, 
for  at  school  he  discovered  a  layer  in  the 
chalk  rich  in  uni- valves  hells,  and  the  spec 
iiiiens  there  gathere*!  served  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  monognaph  of  chalk  g.asteroimds, 
long  afterwards  commenced  for  the  Pa- 
heontographical  Society.  In  1853  he  went 
to  KlH*rsdorf,  where  he  was  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  with  chemistry  and  botanv ;  and 
made  collections  of  minerals  and  plants 
from  the  Ilartz. 

Returning  to  England  after  a  year,  nat¬ 
ural  history  became  his  sole  study ;  and 


shortly  afterwards  .an  engagement  was 
obtained  in  that  department  of  the  Rritish 
Museum.  Here  he  worked  chiefly  at  the 
Crustacea,  arranging  the  Cirrhlp<  des. 
When  but  eighteen  he  visited  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  Sedgwick  at  once  secured 
his  services  in  cl.assifying  the  fossils  of  the 
Woodwardian  Museum.  It  was  at  this 
time  he  went  with  Mr.  M’Andrew  through 
the  Xorthern  se.as  to  North  Ca|H*,  dredg¬ 
ing  ;  and  some  idea  of  his  knowledge  and 
skill  may  be  formed  from  the  dredging 
papers  printed  in  “  Woodward’s  Mollus- 
c.a,”  and  from  a  communication  to  the 
“  Annals  of  Natural  History,”  which  was 
translated  into  the  principal  European  sci¬ 
entific  journals.  One  important  object  of 
this  voyage  was  to  discover  the  effect  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  on  Northern  forms  of 
life,  and  the  result  is  admirably  given  in 
the  dredging  papers  mentioned.  He  now 
became  F.  G.  S. ;  and  next  year,  1850, 
still  busy  with  the  Northern  problem, 
went  alone  to  Baffin’s  Bay  and  West 
Greenland  to  discover  an  Arctic  fauna  un- 
(fleeted  by  the  GuIfStream 

Providentially  delayed  at  Copenhagen, 
he  missed  the  first  trader,  which  founder¬ 
ed  at  sea.  It  was  the  seal  hunting  season 
when  he  arrived,  and  no  one,  native  or 
European,  could  be  induced  to  assist  him, 
till  the  temptation  of  sugar  and  coffee  pro¬ 
cured  the  help  of  eight  strong  Esquimaux 
women,  who,  with  great  courage  and 
skill,  rowed  him  about  for  two  months 
among  the  floating  ice,  in  an  open  boat. 
During  all  this  time  dredging  was  carried 
on  actively  ;  and  not  only  did  he  effect 
his  purpose,  and  discover  that  lines  of  dis- 
tribtilion  of  life  drawn  through  the  sea 
would,  like  the  isothermal  lines,  have  to 
bulge  ttj)  atid  be  carried  far  to  the  north 
on  the  European  side  ;  but,  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  relation  in  that  region 
the  life  in  the  sea  would  bear  to  that  pre¬ 
served  in  the  deposit  it  was  helping  to 
form,  he  dredged  up  the  sea  bottom. 
Sketches  and  observations,  too,  were  made 
among  the  Greenland  glaciers,  and  on  one 
of  these  occasions  he  nearly  lost  his  life. 
Returning  to  Cambridge,  the  treasures 
gathered  were  stored  in  the  Woodwardian 
Museum,  of  which  he  m.ay  be  said  to  have 
almost  created  and  named  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  portion. 
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From  the  Notlonol  RoTiew. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  ROMANS.* 


The  interest  of  the  life  of  Frederick  IL,  I 
Emperor  of  the  Homans,  arises  less  from 
the  vast  extent  of  his  dominions  than  from 
his  wonderful  strength  of  character,  and 
the  great  questions  of  which  he  was  a  liv¬ 
ing  part.  If  the  last  act  of  a  tragedy  be 
played  out  on  the  peasant’s  death-bed, 
w’hat  shall  be  8.aid  ot  the  man  whose  life 
was  a  continual  struggle  before  all  Europe, 
and  in  the  issue  of  which  struggle  all  Eu¬ 
rope  was  concerned  ?  Inheriting  from  his 
mother  Constance  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
and  South  Italy,  and  as  the  son  of  Henry 
\T.  standing  first  among  the  candidates 
for  the  throne  of  the  German  empire, 
Frederick  might  seem  to  owe  every  thing 
to  goo<l  fortune ;  whereas  no  ruler  started 
with  greater  difficulties.  An  orphan,  care¬ 
lessly  brought  up  by  a  Poj>e  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  Iiohenstaufen,  surrounded 
by  turbulent  barons,  selfish  churchmen, 
jealous  citizens,  Frederick  learnt  from 
hard  experience  his  kingcraft  He  had 
to  subdue  nobles  “who  made  war  upon 
each  other  without  scruple,  built  castles 
without  license,  seized  on  the  royal  do¬ 
mains,  and  usurped  the  right  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  ;  ”  next  to  assert  authority 
over  prosperous  burghers,  more  tenacious 
of  hard-won  civic  rights  than  even  grand 
seigneurs  of  swords  and  title-deeds.  But 
the  conflict  which  awaite<l  the  young  king 
and  emperor,  the  stone  of  stumbling  to 
himself  and  his  house,  was  of  another  and 
graver  kind.  The  question  of  Frederick’s 
age  was  the  extent  of  obedience  claimed 
by  and  owed  to  the  see  of  Home:  how 
far  the  authority  demanded  in  the  highest 
Name  and  w’ith  awful  sanctions  was  com¬ 
patible  with  the  rights  of  subjects  and 
rulers.  The  prima  dies  leti  M’as  when 
Innocent  HI.  approved  the  election  of  an¬ 
other  Hohenstanfen  to  the  headship  of  the 
German  empire,  atid  thereby  united  under 

*  The  Hieiwy  of  Frederick  the  Second,  Emperor  of 
the  Remans.  Frum  Chronicles  and  Documents  pub¬ 
lished  teilhin  the  last  Ten  Years.  Hy  T.  L.  King- 
ton,  M.A.,  of  Ba'liol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner 
Temple.  In  two  volumes.  Uacmillan  Co. 


one  the  government  of  Germany,  a  large 
part  of  modern  France,  and  nearly  all 
Italy.  Frederick  was  only  seventeen 
when  thus  set  on  trial.  Had  he  been 
less  gifted  with  governing  capacitv,  the 
)rize  must  have  slipt  from  him.  When 
le  returned  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  from 
the  survey  of  his  gre.at  Northern  po.sses- 
sions,  he  had  proved  himself  more  th.an 
equal  to  meet  whatever  difficulties  the 
Pope,  citizens,  and  nobles  might  set  in 
his  way.  His  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
world’s  great  ones  rests  on  his  regulation 
of  Apulia  and  Sicily  in  the  following  eight 
years.  Frederick  was  true  to  his  Norman 
birth.  His  wish  and  pride  was  to  be  “  law 
.animate  upon  earth.”  In  .an  age  of  feud¬ 
alism,  when  in  France  alone  there  were 
sixty  different  codes  of  loc.al  customs,  it 
proved  an  iron  strength  of  will  and  un¬ 
common  foresight  to  reduce  to  one  digest 
the  best  customs  of  so  many  races,  It.al- 
ians,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Normans,  (iermans, 
and  Jews;  to  curtail  loc.al  privileges,  to 
level  distinctions,  and  thereby  rivalri(‘S 
and  enmities  between  cities  (the  fruitful 
cause  of  Italy’s  misfortunes  to  this  d.ay) ; 
to  abolish  j)odestiis,  consuls,  rectors — all 
im|>ediments  to  one  authority;  to  sum¬ 
mon  deputies  from  forty-seven  cities  to  a 
conference  or  parliament,  “for  the  weal 
of  the  king«lom,  and  the  general  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  State  ;  ”  to  subject  the  barons 
to  law,  and  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
deciding  criminal  cases,  whereby  the  low¬ 
est  classes  of  the  population  had  been  at 
their  mercy.  The  spirit  of  Frederick’s 
measures  went  to  establish  a  despotism, 
but  legal  and  eidightened,  which  should 
j  deal  out  to  all  men  impartial  justice. 

I  When  it  is  added,  that  Frederick  chose 
for  his  counsellors  and  friends  the  ablest 
of  the  land,  irrespective  of  their  birth  and 
standing,  men  like  Peter  de  Vineis  .and 
Thaddeus  of  Suessa ;  that  he  delighted  in 
the  arts ;  th.at  Italian  poetry  first  found 
her  voice  at  his  court ;  that  commerce 
had  never  before  been  so  flourishing,  or 
material  prosperity  so  great — we  can  un- 
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derstand  why  Italians,  and  especially  Sici¬ 
lians,  revert  to  the  good  old  days  of  the 
Suabian  house,  to  the  wise  and  beneficent 
customs  of  Frederick  II.,  “  Cajsar  of  the 
Romans,  Ever-august,  Italicus,  Siculus, 
Hierosolymitanus,  Arelatensis,  happy,  con¬ 
quering,  triumphant.” 

These  are  the  brighter  aspects  and 
memories  of  the  life  of  the  last  of  the 
great  Emperors.  There  are  darker  ones. 
In  an  age  of  intolerance  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  any  honest  thorough  endea¬ 
vor  to  uproot  heresy.  We  understand 
persecution  carried  on  by  Innocent  III. 
and  Dominic:  the  historian  who  reads 
human  nature  .aright  may  even  condone 
it.  Rut  there  is  no  excuse  for  Frederick’s 
persecutions,  more  cruel  and  treacherous 
th<an  pope’s  or  inquisitor’s.  Frederick  j 
was  the  worst  of  persecutors,  as  Dean 
Milman  has  remarked,  for  he  was  without 
bigotry.  lie  trampled  on  innocent  free- 
minded  citizens  under  cover  of  the  most 
malignant  of  the  religious  passions  and 
superstitions  of  his  time.  In  truth,  with 
his  father’s  crown  he  inherited  his  father’s 
temper.  The  career  of  the  Hohenstaufbns 
is  stained  with  cruelty  and  tre.achcry,  to 
which  Frederick  added  a  lewdness  th.at ! 
even  his  age,  not  given  to  softness  or  deli¬ 
cacy  of  feeling,  reprobated.  Mr.  Kington 
throws  no  vail  over  Frederick’s  life.  He 
docs  not  .attempt  to  hide,  or  still  worse  to 
palli.ate,  the  treachery  which  gave  charters 
to  cities  only  to  be  recalled  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity,  which  promised  with  an  imperial 
oath  pardon  to  citizens  only  that  a  more 
terrible  vengeance  might  be  w’reaked  upon 
them.  Now  th.at  it  has  become  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  excuse  crimes  against  humanity,  as 
proceeding  from  something  like  divine 
inspiration,  or  to  explain  them  away  as 
necessary  acts  of  state  policy,  we  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Kington,  who  has  given  in  this 
work  an  earnest  of  the  place  he  will  one 
day  take  .among  historians,  following  in 
this,  .as  in  the  fidelity  and  research  of  his 
narrative,  the  example  of  Dean  Milman, 
tells  his  plain  unvarnished  tale.  If  Fred¬ 
erick’s  wise  legislation  is  the  instinct  of 
his  Norman  birth,  his  numberless  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  betray  the  taint 
of  Ilohenstaufen  blood,  and  place  him  on 
a  line  for  perjury  with  some  monarchs  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

But  Frederick’s  offenses  ag.ainst  truth 
and  mercy  were  not  the  causes  of  his 
failure.  His  power  w.as  too  great  for  the 
security  of  the  rest  of  Christendom,  was 
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more  than  one  man  in  any  age  could  be 
trusted  with.  The  restraining  element  in 
society  was  the  papacy,  and  with  this 
Frederick’s  position,  claims,  and  conduct 
rudely  clashed.  The  rest  of  Christendom 
acknowledged  obedience  due  to  Christ’s 
vicar  upon  earth  ;  Frederick  in  spirit  and 
in  deed  acknowledged  none.  As  “the 
source  of  law,  he  was  above  law,”  and 
therefore  exempt.  “  What !  shall  the 
pride  of  a  man  of  low  birth  degrade  the 
emperor,  who  has  no  superior  or  e<j[ual  on 
earth  ?”  Mr.  Kington,  in  one  passage, 
characterizes  the  harsh  policy  of  Rome 
towards  Frederick  as  a  policy  of  self- 
interest;  elsewhere  he  shows  plainly 
enough  that  it  was  a  question  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation.  The  pope  was  hedged  in  on 

I  every  side  by  Frederick’s  superior  force. 
France  was  not  then  what  it  is  now ; 
Spain  was  divided  into,  and  w’eakened, 
by  its  five  kingdoms ;  and,  however  much 
the  gold  of  England  might  flow  into 
papal  coffers,  the  barons  of  England  were 
distant  cold-hearted  defenders.  The  pope 
h.ad  little  else  but  moral  force,  the  belief 
of  Christendom  that  his  cause  was  right, 
to  rely  upon.  That,  and  the  few  Lombard 
cities,  w'ere  more  than  sufficient. 

I  The  great  dissension  is  admirably  re¬ 
lated  with  all  fullness  of  detail  in  Mr. 
Kington’s  second  volume.  Our  sympa¬ 
thies  m.ay  be  with  the  emperor’s  brave 
encounter  of  his  difficulties ;  our  reason, 
c.almly  judging,  will  not  regret  that  he 
gloriously  failed.  For  the  time  had  not 
come  when  Europe  could  dispense  with 
that  directing  mediating  force  which  the 
Papacy  then  w’.a8.  The  worst  and  most 
unscrupulous  popes  were  yet  witnesses  to 
a  Power  which  did  not  stand  upon  or 
prevail  by  strength,  wdiich,  because  it 
was  so  divine  and  spiritual,  had  a  claim 
upon  the  consciences  of  men.  What  Mr. 
Mill  thinks  the  Hebrew  prophets  w'ere  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  what, 
according  to  Dr.  Wolff’s  Travels,  the  der¬ 
vishes  are  still  in  Eastern  countries  ;  what 
the  unanimous  and  enlightened  voxpopuli 
is  now  among  us — that  was  the  Pa[)acy 
to  mediaeval  Christendom,  the  single 
power  before  which  rulers  stood  abashed, 
which  could  effectually  protect  the  weak, 
desolate,  and  oppressed.  It  was  less  in 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian  apostle  than  of  a 
Jewish  warrior  that  Innocent  IV.  fought 
for  supremacy,  and  excommunicated 
Frederick  at  Lyons.  Yet,  in  thus  acting, 
he  was  in  a  manner  the  representative  of 
24 
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Christendom,  which  spoke  through  him  ; 
and  according  to  the  then  views  of  Christ¬ 
ian  daties  and  obligations,  his  voice  of  ac¬ 
cusation  and  lament.was  just'and  necessary. 
“  I  have  five  sorrows,  which  I  may  liken 
to  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  These  are, 
the  Tartar  inroads,  the  schismatical  spirit 
of  the  Greeks,  the  heresies  which  have 
crept  in,  especially  in  Lombardy,  the 
seizure  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Kharizniians, 
the  active  enmity  of  tlie  emperor  to  the 
church  which  he  is  bound  to  protect.” 
The  events  here  lamented  were  felt  in 
their  awful  magnitude  by  the  men  of  that 
time ;  they  are  so  remote  from  us  that  we 
faintly  sympathize  with  the  papal  ivaming. 
The  philosophical  historian  is  more  just. 
He  knows  that  the  future  welfare  of 
Europe  rested  not  upon  the  continuance 
of  one  uniform  overshadowing  despotism, 
but  upon  the  mutually  counUTactin^  and 
sustaining  forces  of  a  common  Christen¬ 
dom,  of  which  the  Papacy  was  then  the 
necessary  head.  But  he  is  not  on  that 
account  disposed  to  justify  that  papal 
government  which  for  centuries  has  missed 
Its  grand  ideal,  has  divided  the  nations 
asunder  rather  than  knit  them  together, 
has  become  a  legalized  oppression,  and  is 
now  guilty,  in  the  judgment  of  educated 
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Europe,  of  the  slow  murder  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Mr.  Kington  sums  up  the  moral  of  his 
story  eloquently  and  truly : 

“Rome  won  the  day  ;  and  we  need  not 
regret  it.  The  papal  giants  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  ever  ready  to  march  in 
the  van  of  public  opinion,  shrinking  from 
useless  crimes,  arc  not  likely  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  our  davs.  Their  conduct  may 
mrhaps  be  angrily  denounced  ;  the  sturdy 
Protestant  will  revile  their  ambition  and 
combativeness ;  the  admirer  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  (a  few  such  admirers  still 
linger  among  us)  will  mourn  over  the  ruin 
of  the  m.atchle8s  Ilohenstaufens  ;  the  lover 
of  chivalry  will  bewail  the  loss  of  the 
Holy  Land;  the  .English  patriot  will  turn 
with  disgust  from  a  shameful  chapter  in 
his  national  history ;  the  German  patriot 
will  sigh  as  he  thinks  of  the  time  when 
his  country  was  united  ;  the  Italian  patriot 
will  point  with  scorn  to  the  lines  of  kings, 
almost  always  degenerating,  which  have 
ruled  at  Naples  since  the  fall  of  the  house 
of  Suabia.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  out¬ 
cries,  the  impartial  inquirer  will  hesitate 
before  he  pronounces  that  the  fall  of  this 
house  was  a  blow  to  the  interests  of  man¬ 
kind.” 
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“  A  MONTH  or  two  of  this  fine  summer 
weather  bv  the  sea,  will  completely  re¬ 
store  her,”  said  the  Doctor,  turning  to 
me,  his  finger  the  while  on  the  pulse  of 
Manon’s  left  hand,  while  her  other  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  keys  of  the  piano,  by  which 
they  were  seated.  “  Change  of  air,  my 

dear  sir,  and  change  of”  - ,  he  was 

just  about  to  utter  scene,  when  glancing 
at  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  beautiful 
young  friend,  he  checked  himself — “  and 
change  of  place  will,  I  feel  assured,  in  a 
short  time,  resuscitate  the  tone  of  her 
system,  and  banish  this  melancholy  of 
which  you  tell  me ;”  but  which  added  the 


Doctor  gallantly,  “  I  profess,  but  adds,  in 
my  eyes,  an  additional  charm  to  the  sweet 
face  we  all  admire.”  Manon  withdrew 
her  hand  from  the  piano,  from  which,  in 
apparent  unconsciousness,  she  had  been 
evoking  one  of  the  wild  extemporary  airs 
which  harmonized  with  and  expressed 
her  passing  fancies;  and  resting  it  on 
that  of  the  Doctor,  in  which  her  other 
was  still  gently  held,  smiled,  and  was 
silent. 

Several  years  before  the  day  in  ques¬ 
tion,  this  beautiful  young  girl,  who  was 
an  orphan,  had  been  placed  in  our  care, 
by  a  distant  relation,  who,  dying  in  the 
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interim,  had  bequeathed  her  a  considera¬ 
ble  fortune.  The  loss  of  her  sight  had 
occurred  while  she  was  yet  an  infant,  ^nd 
from  causes  which  baffled  the  diagnoses  j 
of  the  faculty ;  but,  even  though  the } 
melancholy  deprivation  to  Avhich  I  allude  | 
took  place  thus  early,  she  still  retained  a 
dim  and  be.autiful  recollection  of  the  ex- 
tem.al  world,  which,  although  mingled 
with  fancy,  reflected,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  primitive  impressions  made  on  the 
mind  of  infancy,  of  which,  from  the  effect 
of  subsequent  experience,  we  can  gain 
so  imperfect  a  conception  from  observa¬ 
tion. 

In  her  instance,  however,  the  first 
glimpse  she  had  obtained  of  the  earth, 
the  (lay  and  night,  remained  an  isolated 
experience,  distinctly  separated  from  the 
mental  phases  through  which  she  had 
subsequently  passed,  and  which,  as  re¬ 
presented  in  her  convereation,  realized 
the  idea  of  a  vague,  but  bright  and  won¬ 
drous  dream  of  that  everlasting  Eden — 
childhood.  From  her  earliest  years  she 
had  been  of  an  imaginative  and  silent 
temperament ;  even  more  so  than  is 
ordinarily  the  case  with  those  whose  life 
is  necessarily  internal ;  and  as  she  grew  to 
womanhood,  with  a  mind  richly  de¬ 
veloped  by  all  the  intelligent  resources 
within  her  reach,  this  tendency  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  otherwise,  until 
she  seemed  at  length  to  have  attained  to 
a  pure,  solitary,  spiritual  existence — to  an 
angelic  nature,  in  which  every  thought 
was  one  of  beauty,  and  every  feeling  one 
of  love. 

Manon  was  now  eighteen,  and  never 
did  heaven,  in  its  happiest  mood,  preside 
over  the  growth  of  a  figure  more  graceful, 
or  impress  a  charm  on  a  young  face  more 
indefinably  attractive  than  that  which 
radiated  from  hers,  innocent,  bright,  and 
pure,  and  animated  by  a  perpetual  play 
of  fancy  and  affection.  It  was  a  face 
such  as  a  Greek  poet  might  have  con¬ 
ceived  of  a  wood-nymph,  seen  through 
the  shade  of  some  lonely  forest  by  moon¬ 
light  ;  pale,  beautiful,  and  strange,  with 
an  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  remoteness^ 
and  as  that  of  a  being  whose  life  passed 
in  the  solitude  of  nature,  reflected  its 
aspects  in  their  simplicity,  their  solemnity, 
their  elemental  gaiety,  rather  than  those 
of  human  life.  In  her  lonely  moods  and 
moments,  when  the  permanent  aspect  of 
her  countenance  was  best  recognized,  it 
was  one  of  dim  splendor  and  ideal  adora¬ 


tion  ;  while  her  movements,  like  those  ot 
some  exquisite  statue  suddenly  animated, 
seemed,  in  their  manifold  expression  of 
innate  grace,  to  realize  the  idea  of  one 
moving  ever  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and 
timid  joy  through  a  world  whose  every 
aspect  presented  a  new  revelation. 

From  her  childhood  Manon’s  chief  re¬ 
sources  were  music  and  poetry ;  but  for 
her,  solitary  fanciful  meditation  involved 
a  delight  still  more  absorbing.  Such 
artistic  and  literary  studies  as  she  in¬ 
dulged  in,  she  pursued  in  her  own  fash¬ 
ion,  using  her  instruments  rather  as  the 
mediums  for  the  utterance  of  her  feelings 
and  imagination,  than,  as  it  seemed,  for 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  execution  of 
the  many  mar\’els  of  harmonic  art  of 
which  she  had  become  mistress. 

Poetry,  also,  she  seemed  to  utilize  in 
a  creative  spirit,  and  as  a  means  ot 
awakening  original  conceptions  in  her 
fancy.  She  had  a  cluster  of  special 
favorites  among  the  poets,  and  these  my 
daughters  were  accustomed  to  read  to 
her  at  particular  seasons — some  in  sum¬ 
mer,  some  ill  spring,  autumn,  and  winter 
— with  each  of  which,  either  the  themes 
or  characters,  ideal  or  descriptive,  idylic 
or  dramatic,  her  fancy  conceived  a  rela¬ 
tional  sympathy.  Thus  she  Avould  ask 
her  companions  to  read  aloud  “  Romeo 
and  Juliet”  of  a  summer  night,  the  “  Mid¬ 
summer  Dream”  of  a  spring  (lay,  “Mac¬ 
beth”  of  a  winter  midnight,  and  so  with 
the  rest. 

Never,  however,  seemed  she  so  happy 
as  when  alone,  and  for  a  length  of  time 
we  accorded  with  her  wishes  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  until  it  appeared  to  us  that  the 
strange  moods  of  melancholy  musing,  in 
which  she  indulged,  had  a  deleterious  ef¬ 
fect  on  her  fading  health.  Endless  were 
her  strange  fancies  ;  sometimes  she  would 
sit  for  hours  on  the  sea-shore,  at  night,  ap¬ 
parently  wrapped  in  tranced  communion 
with  the  voices  of  the  waters ;  often  in 
an  old  ivy-grown  ruin,  near  our  residence, 
through  whose  roofless  walls  the  bright 
stars  glimmered,  holding  fanciful  converse 
with  the  murmur  of  the  old  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  guardianed  and  trellised 
its  wind-worn  walls.  In  a  word,  nature 
to  her  seemed  eloquent  with  unheard 
voices,  and  one  observing  her  ways  and 
moods  would  have  said  she  was  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  invisible  spirits  in  the 
air,  in  the  darkness  or  light — wherever 
she  moved. 
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The  place  we  selected  for  our  sum¬ 
mer  residence  was  a  very  lonely,  but 
beautiful  spot,  on  the  coast  of  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  The 
house,  which  contained  many  chambers, 
was  a  long  cottage,  with  a  pretty  garden 
before  it,  sloping  to  the  cliff ;  at  the  back, 
a  stretch  of  woodland,  topp^  by  a  line 
of  low,  heathy  hills  ;  beneath,  a  long  line 
of  sands  w'hose  broad  dim  rim  aflbrded  a 
pleasant  promenade.  Ivy  and  trailers 
covered  the  roof  of  the  cottage,  and 
formed  a  deep  hood  over  its  many  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  garden,  which  w^as  a  wild¬ 
erness  of  wild  flowers,  was  encompassed 
by  a  thick  hedge,  with  old  arbors  draped 
in  convolvulus,  and  intervaled  here  and 
there  by  a  few  tall  poplars.  A  month, 
during  which  the  weather  continued 
magnificent,  passed  agreeably  in  rambles 
along  the  shores,  and  through  the  green 
lanes  and  w'oody  alleys  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  whither  we  were  accustomed  to 
bring  our  books  and  instruments,  passing 
almost  our  whole  time  in  the  open  air. 
Despite,  however,  the  invigorating  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  region,  and  the  cheerful 
amusements  wdth  which  we  varied  our 
time,  no  ameliorative  change  was  evidenc¬ 
ed  in  Manon’s  health,  and  though  the  in¬ 
constant  flashes  of  her  gaiety  were  more 
frequent  than  heretofore,  it  was  painfully 
a})parent  that  some  wasteful  fire  M'as 
eating  out  her  young  life. 

It  almost  appeared  to  us,  indeeil,  as 
though  she  was  under  the  power  of  some 
malipotent  spell,  whose  mysterious  influ¬ 
ence,  neither  the  bright  influences  of  na¬ 
ture,  nor  the  resources  with  which  she  was 
surrounded,  were  able  to  arrest.  Sometimes 
the  strangest  fancies  possessed  her,  one  of 
w'hich  I  may  mention.  Nothing  pleased 
her  more  th<an  to  be  left  alone  on  the 
sands,  especially  at  evening.  At  such 
times  she  would  ask  us  to  indicate  the 
point  at  which  the  evening  star,  then 
shining  w'ith  great  brilliancy,  rose  over 
the  sea,  beside  w’hich,  couched  on  a 
jutting  rock,  she  would  remain  for  hours, 
now  w’rapped  in  silent  reverie,  now  mur¬ 
muring  to  herself,  and  now,  as  it  appeared 
to  us,  listening  to  some  remote  voice 
undulating  along  the  line  of  light  facing 
the  planet,  quiet  as  a  statue  ;  frequently 
apprehensive  lest  she  should  take  cold  in 
the  night-air,  we  were  obliged  to  bring 
her  away  from  this  charmed  solitude, 
whereupon,  on  her  returning  home,  shei 


I  would  exhibit  her  most  attractive  gaiety, 

I  as  a  recompense,  as  it  were,  for  the  pleas¬ 
ing  dreams  we  had  permitted  her  to  en¬ 
joy. 

One  evening  tow.ard  the  end  of  August 
was  rendered  memorable  to  us  by  the 
splendor  of  its  lightnings,  and  a  singular 
occurrence  which  I  shall  presently  allude 
to. 

It  was  a  dark  summer  evening,  after  a 
day  of  heavy  rain  ;  the  thick,  dim  sky  was 
roofed  with  disentangling  cloud ;  the  dusk 
air  breathed  cool  with  humid  odors ; 
drops  of  rain  hung  on  the  foliage  of  the 
windows  fronting  the  low  sunset  whose 
pale  lemon-colored  streak  spaced  level 
above  the  sea ;  drops  of  rain  trickled  from 
every  pining  branch  and  shrub  in  the 
glooming  garden,  and  as  they  slowly 
trickled  and  fell  with  laint  inconstant  pat¬ 
ter  through  the  damp  air,  one  fancied  tney 
heard  in  the  slow  dim  sound  the  weak 
and  parting  pulses  of  the  dying  day. 
Presently  the  clouds  cleared  from  tlie 
i  yellow,  sleepy  mist,  and  as  its  star  shone 
out  from  time  to  time,  a  wave  of  air 
moved  like  a  shudder  through  the  dim 
tree-tops,  and  passed  away  through  the 
dreamy  darkness. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  we  had  col¬ 
lected  at  the  0[)en  window,  enjoying  the 
grateful  change  which  had  taken  place 
after  the  dull  rainy  hours  of  our  in-door 
life  during  the  day,  and  the  refreshing  air 
of  the  night  which  breathed  around  us, 
tinctured  with  humid  perfumes  of  the 
garden,  w’heu  this  great  lightning  began 
to  play  over  the  sea.  Never  before  had 
I  witnessed  the  s|)lendid  phenomena  in 
such  perfection  ;  every  moment  the  flashes 
seemed  to  increase  in  breadth  and  bril¬ 
liancy.  As  night  deepened,  indeed,  the 
fierce  magnificence  and  persistency  of  the 
flames,  and  the  unnatural  stillness  by 
which  their  manifestations  were  accom¬ 
panied,  created  simultaneously  in  our 
minds,  as  we  found,  a  singular  fancy — it 
seemed  just  as  if  the  earth,  warped  out 
of  its  course,  had  broken  into,  and  was 
rolling  along  the  frontier  of  some  mighty 
Spirit-Sphere  of  space,  and  W’as  thus 
threatened  with  instant  dissolution  by  the 
awakened  anger  of  its  potent  and  innumer¬ 
able  ministers. 

Manon  stood  by  herself  at  an  open 
casement,  silent  and  pale  as  a  statue ;  her 
head  declined,  and  a  deep  smile  on  her 
face,  whose  expression  was  that  of  a 
young  girl  listening  for  the  first  time  to 
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the  utterance  of  love  and  passion — an  seemed  likewise  to  advance.  It  may 
expression  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  have  been  the  result  of  some  peculiar 
self-conscious  pride  of  adoration  and  the  physical  state,  but  certain  it  is  that,  as 
inner  delight  of  newly-awakened  and  con-  moving  to  the  door,  I  passed  through  tf, 
cealed  sympathies.  So  striking  was  her  I  became  conscious  of  a  strange  impres- 
aspect  on  this  occasion  that,  although  sion — a  sort  of  electric  thrill,  which  for 
familiar  with  the  lights  and  shades  of  her  the  instant  pervaded  the  nervous  system, 
beautiful  countenance  under  the  influence  and  which  created  a  feeling  not  dissimilar 
of  the  fancied  moods  of  mind  in  which  from  that  of  touching  a  battery ;  or  such, 
she  delighted  w'hen  alone,  it  frequently  possibly,  as  one  would  have  experienced 
withdrew  my  attention  from  the  super-  who  had  been  suddenly  transfixed  with 
natural  glories  of  the  external  scene  ;  and  lightning.  The  effect,  however,  w’as  but 
as  at  times  her  lips  seemed  to  move  in  instantaneous.  When,  after  some  mo- 
voiceless  answerings,  and  an  unaccus-  ments,  I  again  returned  to  the  chamber, 
tomed  glow  of  fond  confidence  and  beauty  I  found  my  daughter  already  recovered, 
irradiated  her  face,  one  might  have  imag-  and  Manon  standing  beside  her,  with  one 
ined  that  she  was  engaged  in  communing  hand  gently  resting  on  her  head.  This 
with  some  invisible  being  in  whose  pres-  little  occurrence  broke  up  our  evening, 
ence  a  new  life  had  broken  on  her,  and  and  after  a  little,  we  each  retired  to  our 
whose  mysterious  nature  harmonized  respective  rooms.  In  our  cottage  my 
with  her  own.  chamber  adjoined  Manon’s,  both  of  which 

So  novel  w’as  the  scene  on  w’hich  we  fronted  the  sea.  Although  it  was  already 
gazed,  so  wild  and  unearthly  was  it  in  its  late,  I  sat  up  for  some  time,  having  some 
beauty,  so  incessant  h.ad  the  coruscations  correspondence  which  I  w^as  anxious  to 
become,  which  every  instant  illumined  dispatch,  and  had  been  thus  occupied  for, 
and  reve.aled  the  inmost  deeps  of  the  firma-  perhaps,  nearly  an  hour,  when  I  became 
ment,  that  an  unwonted  stillness  reigned  conscious  of  the  sound  of  voices  in  the 
in  the  chamber.  Presently  I  heard  one  next  chamber,  whose  windows  remained 
of  my  daughters,  who  had,  meanwhile,  open  like  my  own.  This  appeared  to  me 
approached  the  window  which  our  strange  extraordinary,  as  I  was  assured  that  all 
young  friend  occupied,  exclaim  :  “  How  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  had  long  since 

your  heart  beats,  Manon !”  “  You  are  retired. 

frightened  at  the  lightning,”  the  other  I  approached  the  window ;  the  blue 
returned,  “  and  it  is  your  own  heart  you  night  was  still  illuminated  by  bursts  of 
hear.”  flame,  the  air  was  {lerfectly  tranquil,  and 

Hardly  had  she  uttered  these  words  the  only  distinguishable  sound  from  wdth- 
when  my  daughter  screamed  and  fainted,  out  w’as  that  of  the  bright  sea,  murmuring 
In  an  instant  we  were  by  her  side,  and  in  dim  undulations  along  the  breast  of  the 
while  her  sister  administered  the  usual  sandy  beach  beneath, 
restoratives,  I  w’as  about  to  leave  the  I  listened,  and  after  a  little,  distinctly 
room  for  the  purimse  of  procuring  some  recognized  two  voices — one  familiar,  that 
water  to  bathe  her  forehead,  when  it  of  ^lanon,  and  a  second,  w'hose  tone 
seemed  to  me  that  a  curious  appearance  seemed  to  me  altogether  different  from 
had  become  present  in  the  chamber,  any  I  had  ever  heard — an  utterance,  now 
The  lightning  at  that  moment  rendered  musical  and  wild  as  that  of  an  AColian 
every  object  almost  as  visible  as  at  noon-  harp,  now  sweet  and  gentle  as  the 
day ;  as  I  advanced  toward  the  door,  I  whisper  of  the  sunset  wind.  Both  spoke 
becjime  conscious  of  a  sort  of  form  or  in  a  low  tone,  but  still  sufficiently  audibly 
Shadow  which  occupied  the  intervening  for  me  to  recognize  at  intervals  the 
space,  and  which  was  distinctly  apparent  following  words : 

against  the  dim  light  of  one  of  the  win-  “  You  say  you  have  known  me  long?” 

dows.  As  I  adv.anced,  it  remained  motion-  said  Manon,  in  a  tone  of  fond  interroga- 

less,  and  indeed  as  visible  in  its  undefined  tion. 

outline,  as  any  of  the  familiar  objects  in  “  Many  years.” 

the  room.  Agitated  by  the  event  w’hich  “  And  you  love  me  ?” 

had  just  occurred,  I  naturally  concluded  “  Question  the  revelations  of  your 

this  appearance  to  be  some  spectra  of  the  dreams.  Have  you  not  felt  that  a  spirit 

excited  mind  and  senses,  and  proceeded  presence  has  been  near  you  —  in  your 

forward.  As  I  did  so,  the  shadow  walks,  your  meditations,  your  slumbers  ?” 
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“  It  seems,  too,  as  if  I  had  known  you 
long  ;  yes,  sitting  by  the  light  of  the 
evening  star,  I  have  heard  a  voice,  breath¬ 
ing  I  know  not  what,  which  I  now  recog¬ 
nize  as  yours — a  voice  w’hich  seemed  to 
plead  silently  to  my  soul,  and  in  whose 
presence  I  felt  happy.” 

“  Beloved  one !” 

“  But  this — nay  the  pre.sent  hour  in 
which  the  bright  being  long  familiar  to 
my  fancy  glows  before  my  sightless  life — 
this,  this,  too,  may  be  but  a  dream  ?” 

“  Not  so,  purest ;  my  soul  has  been 
ever  near  thee,  ever  drawn  by  sw'eet 
affinities  to  thine  own ;  and  at  length, 
oh,  joy !  it  has  been  accorded  me  to  ren¬ 
der  my  presenty;  conscious,  to  breathe 
upon  thy  brow,  to  hold  thy  hand  in  mine, 
and  utter  the  love  long  felt,  but  never 
fully  recognized  till  now.” 

Hardly  crediting  my  senses,  and  indeed, 
half  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  words  to  which  I  had  just  listened 
were  the  result  of  some  unaccountable 
state  of  the  imagination,  arising  from  the 
exciting  scenes  and  occurrences  of  the 
past  evening,  I  hurried  from  my  chamber 
to  that  of  Manon,  and  gently  opening  the 
door,  entered. 

She  stood  at  the  open  casement,  looking 
toward  the  irradiated  sea,  one  hand  gently 
M'aving,  as  it  were,  an  adieu  to  some  in¬ 
visible  figure  departing.  She  w’as  still  at¬ 
tired  in  her  white  evening  robe,  girdled 
with  a  cincture  of  Arabian  corail  to  which 
an  amulet  she  prized  was  attached — one 
sofl  loosened  tress  streaming  in  the  air 
upon  her  neck. 

“  Manon  !”  I  exclaimed  ;  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  her  appearance  harmoniz¬ 
ing  mysteriously  with  the  singular  con¬ 
versation  I  thought  I  ha*!  just  heard.  She 
started,  turned  slowdy,  and  as  the  light¬ 
ning  still  illuminated  the  chamber  in  in¬ 
constant  flashes,  I  could  perceive  that  her 
face  shone  with  an  expression  beautiful 
and  strange,  which  I  had  never  before  no¬ 
ticed  ;  a  sigh,  low  as  the  summer  wind 
escap^  her,  and  a  blush  suftused  her 
cheek,  as  she  came  forward,  glowing  with 
a  de^  and  silent  smile. 

“  To  whom  have  you  been  speaking  ?” 
I  inquired  somewhat  brusquely. 

“  Doubtless  to  my  own  fancies,  as  usual,” 
she  replied,  with  a  manner  in  which  co¬ 
quetry  mingled  with  a  certain  air  of  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  uncertainity. 

“  Assuredly  I  heard  two  voices.” 

Elevating  her  brow  wdth  an  assumed 
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expression  of  playful  incredulity,  she  re¬ 
plied  : 

“Is  it  not  you,  dear  friend,  who  are 
now  dreaming  ?”  and  then,  pressing  my 
hand,  she  added  gaily :  “  Truly,  I  believe, 
the  lightning  to-night  has  unhinged  all 
our  imaginations  ;  but  see,  it  has  now 
ceased,  and  it  is  time  to  sleep.” 

I  left  her,  impressed  with  a  certain 
strangeness  in  her  air  and  manner  which 
I  could  not  comprehend,  and  regained  my 
own  room.  Curious  to  say,  the  lightning 
had  ceased  suddenly,  and  the  vault  of  the 
sky,  blue  and  cloudless,  hung  over  the  sea, 
illuminated  only  by  the  stars. 

I  may  add  that  the  impressions  made 
on  my  mind  by  the  events  of  the  evening 
in  question  affected  me  even  in  sleep, 
which  was  several  times  disturbed  by  a 
sort  of  apparition,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  fierce 
and  luminous  countenance,  noble  and  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  Apollo,  and  formed,  as  it  were, 
of  intense  liglit,  which  at  intervals  passed 
before  my  vision.  At  such  times  awaken¬ 
ing,  and  glancing  toward  the  casement,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  lightning  w'ere  still  play¬ 
ing,  though  in  departing  splendors,  through 
the  void. 

4i  4>  4>  *  *  * 

As  the  decline  in  Manon’s  health  w’as 
not  accompanied  by  any  depression  of 
spirits,  her  physician,  who  appeared  con¬ 
fident  in  her  ultimate  restoration,  sug¬ 
gested  a  Continental  tour  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  ensuing  summer.  Act¬ 
ing  on  this  advice,  M'e  left  England  at  the 
close  of  spring,  and  after  a  short  st^w  in 
some  of  the  Rhine  towns  arrived  at  Lau¬ 
sanne,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  city 
we  remained  until  autumn,  taking  up  our 
residence  in  a  small  but  picturesquely  situ¬ 
ated  bouse,  about  a  league  distant,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake. 

During  the  summer  weather  nothing 
could  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  situation 
we  had  selected,  or  the  panorama  with 
which  we  were  surrounded  ;  the  rich  ru¬ 
ral  pictures  of  the  neighboring  country, 
w’itu  its  uplands  covered  with  farms  and 
vineyards,  fading  away  into  the  village- 
dotted  plain,  with  its  noble  cincture  of 
mountains  to  the  north ;  the  vast  w’ater 
spacing  away  to  the  east,  where  its  intense 
azure  seemed  to  mingle  indistinguishably 
with  the  blue  of  the  sky ;  the  sunny  shores 
of  La  Melliere  opposite,  with  the  vine- 
draped  steeps  ;  hillocks  covered  with 
woods,  through  which  white  villages 
and  the  turrets  of  old  churches  ghm- 
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mered ;  and  beyond,  dominating  the  hori¬ 
zon,  the  stupendous  snowy  peaKs  and  icy 
ravines  of  the  Jura  range,  now  blocK 
with  teinj:>est,  now  shining  in  the  splen¬ 
did  light  of  dawn  and  sunset ;  the  breadths 
of  shadow  floating  over  the  remote  moun¬ 
tains  in  varying  luster  and  gloom ;  the 
obscure  glimmer  of  the  plains,  with  their 
fields,  woods,  and  villages  rising  into  view 
and  momentarily  disappearing  as  the  cours¬ 
ing  sunbeam  and  shadow  rolled  over  them, 
now  rendering  the  most  distant  olyect 
clear  and  near,  now  flooding  the  fore¬ 
ground  with  indistinguishable  gloom.  In 
a  word,  the  matchless  region,  uniting 
every  rural  charm,  and  girdled  by  a 
snowy  horizon  of  supernatural  beauty, 
presented  a  series  of  scenes  which  offer¬ 
ed  a  constant  source  of  novel  impressions 
— impressions  of  mingled  glory,  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  awe.  Many  weeks  were  passed 
in  making  excursions  to  the  memorable 
sites  around  us,  Ferney,  Chillon,  etc. 
Our  days  were  passed  chiefly  on  the 
lake,  our  evenings  in  the  quaint  old  hall 
of  the  little  chateau  ;  and  we  oftep  sat 
late  into  the  night,  reading  or  chatting 
over  the  local  legends  and  traditions  we 
had  gathered  of  the  celebrities  whose 
lives  and  works  have  given  an  intellec¬ 
tual  interest  to  the  towns  and  shores  of 
this  lovely  region. 

Little  change  was  perceptible  in  Manon 
— the  variety  of  scenes  and  the  impressions 
conveyed  to  her,  seemed  agreeably  to  oc¬ 
cupy  her  mind  and  awaken  new  fancies  ; 
but  6ti4  she  seemed  to  be  slowly  fading ; 
and  presently,  as  autumn  advanced,  w'e 
w'ere  already  begun  our  preparations  to 
recommence  our  journey  homeward. 

Shortly  before  w’e  set  out  for  home,  an 
event  occurred,  memorable  in  itself,  and  : 
still  more  so  by  a  singular  impression  in  ’ 
connection  with  Manon  which  rose  out  of 
it.  One  evening,  she,  my  daughters,  and 
myself,  had  extended  our  sail  upon  the 
lake  to  a  greater  distance  than  heretofore 
without  the  assistance  of  boatmen.  It 
was  a  gorgeous  evening  at  the  close  of 
autumn ;  and  charmed  with  the  exquisite 
tran(|uility  of  the  air  and  water,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  landscapes  bathed  in  the  glory 
of  a  superb  sunset,  we  bad  become  uncon¬ 
scious  of  our  remoteness  from  the  shore, 
and  of  the  advance  of  night.  I^rcsently 
the  darkness  of  the  distance  W'arned  us  of 
the  approach  of  one  of  those  storms  which 
visit  this  mountainous  region  with  tropi¬ 
cal  suddenness.  At  first  w’e  observed  a 


tumult  of  black  tempest-cloud  rolling  over 
the  far-ofi*  snowy  summits,  leaving  only 
the  highest  peaks  visible  above  the  vapor¬ 
ous  deluge ;  then  at  times  the  sound  of 
distant  thunder  undulating  on  the  still 
bright  air ;  then,  as  the  twilight  rapidly 
deepened,  the  distant  lightnings  became 
visible,  mingling  with  and  extinguishing 
the  sinking  sunset.  At  length  the  wind, 
whose  somber  murmurings  we  had  heard 
along  the  woods  upon  the  shore,  approach¬ 
ed  us  in  long  dark  drifts  across  the  waters ; 
lastly,  the  waves  rose  around  us  with  a 
suddenness  and  fury  which  surprised  and, 
indeed,  appalled  us,  unaccustomed  as  w’e 
had  hitherto  been  to  the  phenomena  of 
storm  in  this  mountainous  district. 

So  swift  was  the  approach  of  the  wind, 
that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  down 
the  sail  before  it  w'as  shattered  ;  and  this 
effected,  I  seized  the  oars,  and  began  to 
pull  vigoroftsly  in  the  direction  of  the 
shore,  which  had  already  disappeared  in 
the  tumult  of  cloud  rolling  from  the  land  ; 
this,  however,  was  but  slow  work,  the 
storm  being  against  us,  and  the  waves 
having  become  dangerously  high.  At  in¬ 
tervals  the  lightning  broke  around  in 
splendid  sheets,  followed  by  gloom  so 
intense  as  to  render  every  object  at  a 
few  feet  distance  indistinguishable.  My 
daughters,  terrified  at  the  dangerous  po¬ 
sition  in  which  we  so  suddenly  found  our¬ 
selves,  were  huddled  together,  drenched 
with  spray,  at  the  stem  of  the  boat ;  while 
Manon,  who,  as  usual,  sat  by  herself  at 
the  prow,  seemed  the  only  one  among  us 
whom  the  terrors  of  the  tempest  failed  to 
affect.  An  hour  passed  during  which, 
though  exerting  my  utmost  strength  at 
the  oars,  the  boat  made  little,  if  any,  way 
toward  the  shore,  w'hose  lights  were  still 
unrecognizable,  when  suddenly  a  billow 
broke  over  the  gunwale,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
half  filled  the  l>oat,  which  we  already  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  sinking.  Through  the  dark¬ 
ness  I  could  hear  my  daughters  praying, 
and  as  the  wind  and  thunder  roared 
around  us,  w’e  momentarily  believed  our 
last  hour  was  at  hand. 

At  this  crisis,  when  the  peril  had  reached 
its  acme,  when  every  billow  threatened  to 
engulf  us,  I  W'as  surprised  to  hear  Manon 
cry  out  to  u.s,  “  Be  calm  ;  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger;”  the  cheerfulness  of  her  voice  con¬ 
trasting  strangely  w’ith  the  danger  of  her 
situation.  Occupied  at  the  oars,  I  had 
I  been  seated  with  my  back  toward  her, 
1  but  could  not  refraiu,  impressed  by  the 
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tone  of  her  voice,  and  a  strange  feeling 
like  the  impression  of  a  mysterious  pre¬ 
sence,  from  looking  round  for  an  instant. 
Could  I  be  mistaken  ?  A  figure  rested  be¬ 
side  her — a  dark  figure  of  a  man,  as  it 
seemed,  whose  face,  turned  toward  her  as 
in  conversation,  I  could  not  perceive.  My 
surprise  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  at 
the  moment  give  it  utterance.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  watching  the  boat  caused  me  to  re¬ 
sume  my  {)osition  ;  and  as  my  mind  was 
completely  engrossed,  and  my  efforts  con- 
centrate<l  to  save  the  lives  of  its  occupants, 
1  naturally,  after  a  little,  concluded  that 
the  appearance  I  conceived  1  had  seen  was 
the  effect  of  imagination.  Though  the 
noise  of  the  storm  and  the  lashing  of  the 
waves  were  incessant,  nevertheless,  as  I 
continued  to  pull  toward  the  shore,  I 
could  not  help  fancying  from  time  to  time 
I  heard  voices  in  the  direction  of  the  prow, 
but  so  low  that,  although  listening  with 
an  indefinable  feeling  of  incertitude  and 
curiosity,  I  failed  to  recognize  any  distinct 
meaning  in  their  utterances.  As  may  be 
conceived,  however,  the  eflect  produced 
by  the  fancy  of  a  mysterious  figure  in  the 
boat,  sustained  by  the  sense  of  voices  in 
mv  neighborhood,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
wildness  and  strangeness  of  the  scene,  the 
storm,  the  darkness  and  fieril. 

Presently  the  wind  lulled,  and  though 
the  waves  continued  high,  I  managed  af¬ 
ter  an  hour’s  exertion  to  bring  the  boat 
safely  to  shore.  During  our  short  remain¬ 
ing  stay  at  Lausanne,  I  several  times  re¬ 
member  being  on  the  point  of  interrogat¬ 
ing  Manon  respecting  the  voice  I  thought 
I  had  a  second  time  heard  conversing  mys¬ 
teriously  with  her ;  on  all  such  occasions, 
however,  something  occurred  to  divert  my 
intention.  Meanwhile  the  autumn  had 
set  in  with  violent  winds  and  rain,  our 
boat  excursions  terminated,  and  afler  a 
week  of  preparation  we  resumed  our  jour¬ 
ney  to  England. 

****** 

During  the  winter  our  fondest  hopes 
were  destined  to  be  extinguished.  It  was 
evident  that  our  young  friend  was  slowly 
approaching  her  final  hour.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  the  loss  of  physical  strength 
in  her  case  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
sensations  of  pain  or  feeliiiM  of  depression. 
It  was  a  decay  like  that  of  the  leaf — grad¬ 
ual,  unfelt — and  which  developed  a  still 
greater  degree  of  beauty.  Just,  also,  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  spirits  faded,  the 
airy  grace,  animation,  and  brilliancy  of  her 


mind  increased ;  life  became  concentrated 
in  the  brain,  like  wine,  whose  sparkling 
bubbles  evanesce  to  the  surface,  while  the 
body  becomes  dark  and  quiescent.  Thus, 
while  existence  was  vanishing,  like  the 
close  of  a  bright  April  evening.  Iter  happy 
soul,  hopeful,  calm,  radiant,  and  resigned, 
while  evincing  a  gradual  dissociation  from 
the  warm  sympathies  and  affectionate 
affinities  of  earth,  became  irradiated  with 
ideas  of  still  purer  spiritual  beauty. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  April,  but  no 
change  up  to  this  moment  had  occurred 
I  to  alarm  us  as  to  her  condition.  As  the 
twilight  deejiened,  she  reclined,  as  usual 
at  that  hour,  on  a  sofa  at  the  open  window 
of  her  chamber,  watching  the  rose  light  of 
the  sinking  west  ch.anging  into  violet  over 
the  sea,  where  her  favorite  star,  as  yet  sol¬ 
itary  in  the  azure  deeps,  had  just-  risen, 
scintillating  in  the  pure  atmosphere  with 
an  almost  southern  luster.  Its  rays  shone 
on  her  clear  forehead,  and  tinged  the  out¬ 
line  of  her  symmetrical  head  with  a  tender 
beam ;  the  west  wind,  soft  and  low, 
breathed  around  her,  scented  with  the 
,  perfume  of  the  fresh  spring  herbage,  and 
j  the  deep  silence  was  only  stirred  by  the 
I  solemn  breathing  of  the  sea  beneath,  or 
I  the  occ^asional  murmur  of  the  leaves  around 
the  casement,  which  seemeti  answering  the 
I  whisperings  of  the  air  in  dim  indefinable 
murmurings. 

As  Manon  appeared  to  be  in  one  of 
those  happy  moods  which  arose  from  the 
impression  of  the  surrounding  tranquility 
of  nature,  and  the  delight  of  silent  fancies, 
no  one  had  spoken  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  a  complete  silence  reigned  in 
the  chamber. 

After  a  little,  and  by  slow  degrees  we 
became  aware  of  a  distant  music,  which 
appeared  fluctuating  round  some  point  of 
the  shore.  So  remote,  indeed,  did  it 
seem  at  first,  that  for  a  time  we  remained 
half  uncertain  of  its  existence.  Presently, 
however,  as  if  the  faintness  and  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  the  harmony  was  the  result  of  its  tra¬ 
versing  some  vast  extension  of  space,  it 
seemed  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  un¬ 
til  the  strain,  as  though  it  had  at  length 
actually  reached  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth,  became  distinctly  intelligible,  rising 
and  falling  in  rich  and  inspired  cadences. 
In  its  slow  approach  and  mystic  undula¬ 
tions  there  was  something  so  strange  and 
impressive  that,  in  the  mood  of  mind  in 
which  we  then  were,  it  affected  us  like  a 
charm  or  spell,  and,  hardly  breathing,  we 
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listened  in  silence.  Lightning,  mean¬ 
while,  had  commenced  to  play  over  the 
sea,  but  many  of  the  fainter  coruscations 
had  occurred  M’ithout  attentive  recogni¬ 
tion,  so  absorbed  had  we  become;  nor 
was  it  until  one  burst  of  illumination, 
brighter  and  more  continuous  than  those 
precedent,  had  occurred,  that,  glancing  to¬ 
wards  Manon,  we  perceived  that  she  had 
risen  herself  in  an  attitude  of  rapt  excite¬ 
ment,  and  leaned  listening  on  the  resting- 
place  of  the  window,  looting  toward  the 
enchanted  night  with  a  smile  of  wild  beau¬ 
ty  on  her  face. 

At  first  the  sound  was  that  of  a  wild 
wandering  strain,  without  any  fixed  pur¬ 
pose  or  definite  intention,  save  that  of  its 
airv  fancies ;  then  it  seemed  to  express 
sinldcn  admiration ;  then  an  enraptured 
series  of  undulations,  like  feelings  and  sym¬ 
pathies  moving  in  charmed  cadences,  and 
slowly  approaching  to  a  harmony ;  until 
at  length,  in  unisons  richer  and  broader, 
it  seemed  to  expand,  evolving  a  strain  of 
passion  complete,  full,  and  enthusiastic. 
N^ow  it  lapsed  away,  fond  and  low,  as  in 
delighted  reverie  over  some  lovely  valley ; 
now  scarcely  heard,  it  seemed  to  breathe 
like  the  whisper  of  an  angel  from  a  distant 
star.  Lastly,  after  hovering,  as  it  were 
in  expectancy,  in  the  space  between  two 
worlds,  it  seemed  to  rush  back,  filling  the 
firmament  with  a  melody  voluptuous  and 
sublime,  like  an  outpouring  of  seraph 
minstrelsy,  the  transcendent  utterance  of 
some  immortal  spirit,  embodying  in  a  hun¬ 


dred  phases  and  variations  of  harmony  an 
expression  universal  and  individual  of  the 
great  soul  of  the  world  and  heavens — 
Love.  At  once  near  and  distant,  while 
brooding  over  the  cottage,  its  presence 
seemed  to  extend  through  and  embrac.e 
the  infinite,  through  whose  azure  deeps 
the  lightning,  bursting  and  palpitating  in 
harmony  with  its  aerial  resonance  and  pas¬ 
sion,  created  an  effect  on  the  mind  and 
senses  so  wondrous  and  rapturous,  that 
to  our  tranced  imaginations  we  seemed  for 
the  time  to  be  caught  up  and  wafted  to 
some  loftier  and  more  superb  region  of 
space,  in  an  atmosphere  of  music  and 
splendor. 

How  long  this  wondrous  dream — for  so 
it  seemed — continued,  I  can  not  say.  Sud¬ 
denly  we  were  recalled  to  consciousness 
by  a  darkness,  sudden,  deep,  and  pro¬ 
found,  falling  on  the  earth ;  a  change,  too, 
accompanied  by  the  abrupt  cessation  of 
the  charmed  sounds  to  which  we  had  been 
listening.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  a 
voice,  in  an  accent  of  surprise,  cried,  “  See, 
the  bright  star  h.a8  set and  another,  in 
wild  anguish,  “  Manon !”  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

We  rushed  to  the  casement  where  she 
la^’,  but  she  was  motionless,  breathless. 
Life  seemed  to  have  departed  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  splendor  and  music  had  van¬ 
ished  together  in  the  blue  darkness  over 
the  sea. 

*  «  *  *  4<  * 

“  Such,”  added  Mr.  P.,  “  is  my  story  of 
Manon  and  her  Spirit-Lover.” 


From  iCbsmberi’f  Journal. 


STARVING  THE 


EARTH. 


Evert  seven  years,  we  are  told,  the  hu¬ 
man  body  is  renewed;  every  particle  of 
which  it  was  composed  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period  will  have  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  it,  and  fresh  matter  will 
have  been  drawn  from  earth,  air,  and 
water  to  supply  the  void.  So  with  the 
sea;  it  is  continually  ascending  to  the 
clouds  in  vapor,  and  descending  in  rain. 


The  earth  itself  is  subiect  to  the  same 
conditions,  is  constantly  decaying,  and 
must  constantly  be  repaired.  Like  the 
pelican  of  the  classic  legend,  it  has  to  feed 
Its  offspring  with  its  own  body — vegeta¬ 
tion  of  all  &nds  is  pe^ictually  preying  on 
its  vitals,  and  robbing  it  of  its  most 
material  essences.  But  when  vegetation 
takes  its  natural  course,  it  returns  to  the 
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soil,  in  its  decay,  as  much  as  it  withdrew  About  four  million  tons  of  pliosphates,  in 
when  it  sprunj;  into  existence,  and  thus  a  the  form  of  bones,  linseed  cakes,  raj>e8eed, 
new  crop  is  able  to  find  sustenance  in  the  etc.,  and  near  three  hundred  thousand  tons 
ashes  of  the  old  one.  of  puano,  are  annually  imported  into  Eng- 

The  agriculture  of  man,  however,  as  land,  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  soil, 
pursued  in  these  latter  days,  is  of  a  per-  Now,  these  manures  quicken  the  fertility 
nicious  character,  for  it  takes  away,  wliile  of  the  soil,  and  produce  luxuriant  crops  ; 
it  does  not  replace  ;  it  stimulates  the  but  every  rich  harvest  thus  raised  involves 
rapidity  with  which  the  earth  can  bring  so  many  yeare  of  subsequent  sterility.  It 
forth  fruit  only  at  the  expense  of  its  has  been  said,  that  he  who  makes  two 
powers  of  endurance.  In  short,  it  is  the  blades  of  grain  grow  where  only  one  grew 
story  over  again  of  the  goose  and  the  before,  is  a  public  benefactor;  but  the 
golden  eggs,  of  the  ptau  de  chagrin,  case  is  clearly  changed  when  the  conse- 
which  conferred  on  the  possessor  present  quence  of  proilucing  two  blades  in  one 
prosjMjrity  at  the  cost  of  so  many  years  season  is  to  incapacitate  the  soil  from  yield- 
deducted  from  existence  by  every  wish  ing  even  a  single  blade  a  few  years  after- 
fulfilled.  We  get  immense  harvests  now-a-  wards.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  a 
days,  but  a  high  authority  has  just  an-  dose  of  artificial  manure  jMjrmancntly 
nounced  that  the  vegetable  mould,  upon  strengthens  the  soil.  As  it  has  been  well 
W’hich  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  land  said,  one  might  as  w'ell  expect  to  grow 
depends,  is  rapidly  being  used  up.  We  strong  on  braudy  and  malt  liquor,  as  to  give 
are  exacting  too  much  from  the  earth,  and  real  substance  to  the  earth  by  a  mere  chemi- 
starving  it  at  the  same  time,  for  we  deny  cal  dram.  Or,  to  take  a  closer  illustration  : 
it  a  proper  amount  of  that  pabulum  which  What  the  farmers  have  been  doing  in  re- 
results  from  the  growth  of  plants  that  gard  to  the  soil,  is  as  absurd  as  trying  to 
take  a  lengthened  possession  of  the  soil,  nourish  a  man  on  chemical  preparations 
and  that  bequeath  it  a  good  legacy  of  re-  instead  of  ordinary  food.  It  is  quite  true, 
fuse  matter.  Already,  we  are  told,  in  the  that  w’e  eat  flesh  for  the  sake  of  the  iron. 
Eastern  States  of  North  America,  from  the  and  bread  for  the  sake  of  the  lime,  which  it 
State  of  Maine  to  Florida,  in  Lower  Ger-  contains  ;  but  it  would  be  madness  to  for- 
many,  west  of  the  Vistula,  and  in  many  swear  steaks  and  loaves,  and  swallow  the 
parts  of  Spain  and  France,  the  vegetable  iron  and  lime  in  the  shape  of  drugs, 
mould  is  much  exhausted,  and  no  means  This  is  what  the  agriculturists  have  done 
are  taken  to  prevent  ultimate  sterility,  to  the  earth ;  they  have  do.sed  it  with 
Moreover,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in  phosphates,  when  it  wanted  natural  manure 
many  parts  of  Western  and  Central  Asia,  — the  sewage  of  towns,  the  refuse  of  the 
where  man,  in  former  times,  destroyed  the  byre  and  the  fold,  and  above  all,  the 
forest  cover,  and  wasted  the  natural  mould,  remains  of  it  own  crops.  Wherever 
the  country  has  become  arid  desert,  and  vegetation  maintains  a  permanent  footing, 
animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been  extin-  it  leaves  in  the  annual  fall  and  decay  of 
guished.  To  make  matters  still  w'orse,  parts  a  certain  amount  of  matter  which 
this  deterioration  of  the  soil  has  produced  adds  increased  powers  of  proiluction. 
an  evil  eflTect  on  the  atmosphere,  from  Thus  the  earth  gets  back  a  large  propor- 
which  there  is  no  longer  vegetation  to  tion  of  what  it  gave,  with  the  addition  of 
draw  down  moisture ;  thus  the  mists  certain  valuable  elements  extracted  by  the 
vanish,  the  dew  ceases,  the  rain  fails,  and  vegetation  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
the  rivers  are  dried  up.  All  this  is,  of  its  proper  food,  “  cooked  by  nature  in  the 
course,  very  dreadful.  The  only  question  most  digestible  manner  possible,”  and  no 
is,  whether  it  is  true  ?  amount  of  chemical  stimulants  will  supply 

There  is,  it  is  certain,  too  much  reason  to  the  want  of  it.  Hence  our  farmers  must 
fear  that  our  farmers  have  been  indulging  not  be  too  exacting  in  their  demands  on 
rather  too  freely  in  the  use  of  artificial  the  earth  ;  they  must  be  content  with  a 
manures.  Ever  since  the  end  of  the  last  less  rapid  succession  of  crops,  and  must 
century,  immense  quantities  of  bones  have  more  frequently  return  to  the  soil  a  por- 
been  imported  into  Great  Britain.  To  tion  of  its  produce.  Pasturage  is  one  of 
furnish  this  supply,  the  battle-fields  of  the  best  means  of  renovating  the  energies 
Leipsic,  Waterloo,  and  the  Crimea,  have  of  the  land.  By  the  growth  of  clover  and 
been  raked  up,  and  the  catacombs  of  Sicily  turnips,  and  their  consumption  by  sheep 
cleared  of  the  bones  of  many  generations,  on  the  laud,  the  vegetable  mould  may  bo 
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not  only  increased,  but  improved.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten,  th,at  although 
the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  may  do 
much  for  the  sick,  the  laboratory  of  nature 
is  best  for  the  sound. 

A  recent  writer,  in  calling  attention  to 
the  recklessness  with  which  m.an  has  over¬ 
tasked  the  earth,  h.as  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  found 
short  of  the  “  rep.airing  agency  of  nature,” 
by  which  regions  may  be  consigned  back 
to  the  beaclx  and  pine,  continents  sub¬ 


merged  for  fresh  deposits  of  oceanic  sedi¬ 
ment,  and  volcanoes  called  into  operation 
by  land  and  under  sea.  This,  however,  is 
rather  too  gloomy  a  view  of  matters. 
Our  agriculturists  have  apparently,  in 
their  eagerness  for  a  short  cut,  been  mis¬ 
led  into  a  dangerous  road,  but  they  have 
not  yet  gone  too  far  to  return  to  the  safe 
old  highway.  If  they  will  only  give  the 
earth  a  little  less  physic,  and  a  little  more 
food,  all  may  yet  be  well. 


From  Colbarn'i  New  Monthly. 

Q  U  E  E  C  II  U  I  S  T  1  N  A  OF  SWEDEN. 


There  are  few  historical  scholars,  how¬ 
ever  slight  may  have  been  their  studies, 
who  have  not  read  some  notices  of  the 
remarkable  daughter  of  the  great  Gus- 
tavus  Adol[>hus ;  but,  hitherto,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  be  content — if  unable  to 
travel  out  of  their  own  literature — with 
most  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  her.  Her 
conduct  in  certain  portions  of  her  career 
excited  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  in  Pro- 
testaht  England,  which  tincture  more  or 
less  the  few  biographical  accounts  that 
were  published  during  the  first  century 
after  her  death.  We  now  possess,  how¬ 
ever — thanks  to  the  industry  of  Mr. 
Woodhead — an  impartial,  and  therefore 
trustworthy,  narrative  of  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  adventures,  and  one  that  points  a 
very  suggestive  moral  as  clearly  as  one 
ever  was  indicated  in  the  life  of  an 
historical  pereonage  of  such  eminence. 

It  is  well  known  that  her  father  was 
regarded  by  all  Protestants  as  an  example 
of  greatness  deserving  of  hero-worship  in 
its  highest  manifestations;  but  by  the 
Lutheran  Swedes,  over  whom  he  reigned, 
he  was  looked  up  to  with  as  much  venera¬ 
tion  as  though,  in  his  own  character, 
were  combined  the  attributes  of  cham¬ 
pion  and  deity.  When,  therefore,  he 
died,  and  left  as  his  successor  in  the 
kingdom  a  little  girl,  his  subjects  accepted 
her  as  their  kiug,  in  the  fullest  conviction 


that  they  had  secured  a  part  of  himself 
that  could  not  fail  to  sustain  the  credit 
and  the  glory  which  he  had  obtained  for 
their  country.  Excessive  pains  were, 
therefore,  taken  by  the  Swedish  magnates, 
who  had  the  conduct  of  the  government 
at  his  decease,  to  direct  their  juvenile 
sovereign  in  the  way  she  should  go.  The 
best  scholars  and  the  soundest  divines 
were  selected  to  educate  her  in  classical 
and  religious  knowledge,  and  they  were 
so  diligent,  or  their  pupil  w'as  so  apt, 
that  she  was  shortly  acknowledged  to  be 
a  prodigy.  As  she  grew  up  to  woman¬ 
hood,  philosophers,  poets,  and  statesmen 
rivalled  each  other  m  the  extravagances 
of  their  panegyrics,  even  our  own  repub¬ 
lican,  Milton,  becoming  as  elo(|uent  a 
courtier  as  any  of  the  circle  of  rival  sa¬ 
vants  who  sung  her  praises. 

The  young  queen  aevoted  herself  to  all 
kinds  of  study.  Now  to  Lutheran  di¬ 
vinity,  under  the  zealous  prelates  of  her 
Church ;  now  to  Hebrew  scholarship, 
under  a  wonderfully  learned  rabbi ;  now 
to  the  other  ancient  languages,  under  the 
erudite  Vossins ;  now  to  the  new  phi¬ 
losophy,  under  the  unbelieving  Des 
Cartes.  She  became  a  scholar,  she  be¬ 
came  a  philosopher,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  her  majesty  ever  became  a  Christian. 
The  long  sermons  of  the  Lutheran  minis¬ 
ters  grew  more  and  more  tedious,  and 
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their  impatient  listener  grew  more  and 
more  speculative  in  her  ideas.  She  chafed, 
too,  very  much  at  the  moral  restraint  ex¬ 
erted  over  her  by  the  principal  officers  of 
her  government.  In  brief,  she  had  ascer¬ 
tained  that  there  was  a  brighter  and  a  | 
much  pleasanter  world  than  Sweden,  and 
longed  to  enjoy  its  gratifications. 

In  this  state  of  her  mind,  Christina 
discovered  that  two  Jesuits  were  easy  of 
access,  and  she  contrived  to  communicate 
with  them  without  the  fact  becoming 
known  to  her  Protestant  friends.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  in  this,  she  had  several  secret  in¬ 
terviews  with  them,  in  which  she  allowed 
it  to  appear,  that  though  sovereign  of  a 
Lutheran  country,  her  mind  was  quite 
unembarrassed  by  the  religious  prejudices 
of  her  people,  and  was  open  to  conviction. 
The  two  Jesuits  were  well  prepared  with 
arguments,  and  so  pressed  her  in  contro¬ 
versies  on  their  faitn,  that  they  easily  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  send  by  them  a  confidential 
message  to  his  Holiness.  The  reigning 
pontiff  was  Alexander  VII.,  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  m.aking  a  convert  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  brightest  pillar  of  Protestantism 
in  Europe — a  lady,  moreover,  who  was 
the  queen  of  a  country  where  the  heresy 
of  Luther  was  most  rampant — was  so 
agreeable,  that  he  hesitated  not  in  offering 
every  persuasive  inducement  he  could 
think  of. 

The  fact  was,  the  queen  was  like  the 
English  country  gentleman  immortalized 
in  the  well-known  couplet. 

Who  hanged  himeelf  one  morning  for  a  change. 

Sweden  was  too  slow  for  her,  and  too 
proper.  She  h.ad  grown  tired  of  being 
called  the  tenth  liluse,  and  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  modem  Queen  of  Sheba.  She 
was  weary  of  her  sovereignty  as  well  as 
of  her  sex,  and,  though  offers  were  made 
her  from  a  majority  of  the  marrj-ing 
princes  in  Europe,  declared  her  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  be  a  wife.  This  was  soon 
afterwards  followed  by  an  expression  of 
her  decision  to  give  up  Sweden.  Finally, 
she  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  cousin, 
Charles  Adolphus,  and  quitted  the  king¬ 
dom. 

No  sooner  had  Christina  turned  her 
back  upon  her  country,  than  she  did  the 
same  for  her  sex  and  her  religion.  She 
assumed  a  man’s  garb,  and  with  it  the 
manners  of  a  gay  cavalier.  It  was  while 
in  this  costume — she  was  taking  her  ease 


in  her  inn  at  Copenhagen — that  a  female 
domestic  asked  to  see  “  Count  Dohna,” 
her  traveling  appellation.  The  interview 
was  granted.  The  fair  traveler  soon 
perceived  that  her  visitor  was  no  maid¬ 
servant,  and  the  latter  as  quickly  became 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  stranger  was 
no  count. 

Mr.  Woodhead  might  h.ave  made  a 
very  interesting  chapter  descriptive  of 
this  adventure  of  his  heroine,  for  her 
visitor  was  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  Avhose 
curiosity  having  been  excited  by  rumors 
respecting  the  stranger  who  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  in  her  capital,  had,  in  disguise, 
sought  to  ascertain  from  her  own  observa¬ 
tion  who  he  was.  The  two  niasfiueraders 
were  aware  of  each  other’s  identity,  but 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  declare  their 
true  character.  Having  ventured  on  a 
slight  passage  of  tongues,  they  separated. 
The  count  subsequently  made  love  to  a 
damsel  who  had  been  attracted  by  his 
handsome  appearance,  but  it  was  merely 
a  plaisanterie. 

When  Christina  arrived  in  the  Low 
Countries,  she  publicly  renounced  her 
Lutheranism,  made  confession  of  her  er¬ 
rors,  and  received  absolution  from  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  ecclesiastic  sent  to  her  from 
the  I*ope  for  that  purpose.  Then  she 
M-as  suffered  to  proceed  to  Home,  where 
she  was  made  as  much  of  as  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  convert  ought  to  have  been. 
The  more  solid  temptations  which  had 
been  held  out  to  her  eluded  her  posses¬ 
sion.  There  is  reason  to  believe*  that 
she  had  given  up  the  crown  of  gloomy 
Sweden  for  that  of  sunny  Naples;  but 
when  she  reached  Italy  the  brilliant  pros¬ 
pect  faded  entirely  from  her  view. 

Disappointed,  the  queen  with  much 
difficulty  raised  funds  for  a  trip  to 
France,  and  for  a  short  while  aston¬ 
ished  the  Parisians  by  her  masculine 
appearance  and  eccentric  proceedings. 
The  Frenchwomen  ran  eagerly  to  kiss 
her,  suspecting  her  to  be  a  man  in  disguise ; 
but  the  nine  days*  wonder  lasted  its  time, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  I^ouis  XIV. 
seemed  satisfied  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake.  The  queen-mother  distrusted 
her,  and  when  she  ascertained  that  Chris¬ 
tina  was  encouraging  the  young  king  to 
marry  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  niece,  Anne  of 
Austria  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her. 

The  ex-queen  returned  to  Rome,  but 
the  gaieties  of  Paris  very  shortly  drew  her 
back  again.  A  repetition  of  her  visit  was 
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more  than  the  court  could  endure,  and  on 
her  journey  the  traveler  received  a  com¬ 
mand  to  stop  at  Fontainebleau. 

It  was  during  her  residence  in  this  pal¬ 
ace  that  there  occurred  the  terrible  trag¬ 
edy  which  has  cast  so  dark  a  shadow  up¬ 
on  her  fame.  It  appears  that  the  Marquis 
Monaldeschi,  an  Italian  in  her  service,  had 
in  some  disgraceful  way  betrayed  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  confidence.  The  ordinary  account 
is,  that  he  wrote  letters  boasting  of  having 
been  the  queen’s  lover,  in  which  he  ridi¬ 
culed  her  person.  Mr.  Woodhead,  we , 
think,  should  not  have  satisfied  himself 
with  denouncing  the  culprit ;  for  whether 
he  had  betrayed  a  secret  in  which  the 
honor  of  his  mistress  only  was  concerned, 
or  one  in  which  the  reputation  of  the  pon¬ 
tiff  was  equally  committed,  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  her  right  to  have  him  put 
to  death.  By  her  orders  he  was  killed, 
without  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  any 
tribunal ;  and  though  she  ra.ay,  as  her 
biographer  asserts,  fancy  that  she  had  the 
power  of  punishing  such  an  offender  with¬ 
out  trial,  that  power  was  disputed  in  her 
own  time,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  admitted 
in  a  less  arbitrary  age. 

This  act  of  vengeance  excited  a  burst  of 
indignation,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  all 
Europe.  Christina  went  to  Rome;  she 
tried  to  be  admitted  into  England;  she 
sought  to  regain  her  lost  dominions  in 
Sweden ;  she  aspired  to  be  the  elected 
sovereign  of  Poland ;  but  every  where 


the  avenging  Xemesis  seemed  to  pursue 
her.  Every  country  appeared  to  shrink 
from  her  nearer  acquaintance.  Oliver 
Cromwell  prudently  declined  her  over¬ 
tures.  The  Swedes  had  passed  through 
many  severe  trials  since  her  abdication, 
but  were  ready  to  endure  any  thing  rather 
than  the  rule  of  an  apostate  from  their 
faith.  The  Poles  preferred  one  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

Christina,  for  the  last  time,  returned  to 
Rome.  A  new  pontiff  now  wore  the  tia¬ 
ra,  who  treated  her  with  8j)ecial  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  but  even  with  him  she  continued  to 
have  what  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  would 
have  called  “  a  mighty  pretty  quarrel.” 
Wherever  she  happened  to  be,  she  was 
rarely  without  some  dispute.  A  power, 
however,  was  approaching  with  whom  the 
irritability  of  her  temperament  had  even 
Rss  influence  than  it  had  exercised  upon 
her  regal  or  pontifical  friends.  Christina 
tried  to  find  occupation  in  the  patronage 
of  the  professors  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  but  her  creditable  labors  closed  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1689,  W’hen  her  eccentric 
career  had  lasted  sixty-three  years. 

Of  the  strange  inciaents  of  her  remarka¬ 
ble  life,  Mr.  Woodhead  has  made  a  most 
readable  narrative.  As  a  first  attempt  at 
historicjil  biography  his  work  is  entitled 
to  creditable  recognition.  It  will  be  found 
totally  free  from  that  ostentatious  erudi¬ 
tion  with  which  the  majority  of  writers 
on  such  subjects  overload  their  pages. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 


Tins  great  navigator  and  renowned  dis¬ 
coverer  of  this  Western  Continent,  has 
left  a  name  and  a  fame  which  the  world 
delight  to  honor.  While  his  name  and 
deeds  fill  many  pages  of  history,  and  are 
familiar  to  multitudes,  yet,  so  far  as  we 
know',  accurate  portraits  of  this  great  man 
are  rarely  to  be  found.  The  portrait  at 
the  head  of  this  number  of  the  Eclbctic  is 
the  only  one  which  we  remember  to  have 
seen  which  claimed  to  bo  an  accurate  like¬ 
ness.  Having  fortunately  obtained  it,  we 
directed  it  to  be  engraved,  as  an  em¬ 


bellishment,  and  as  a  matter  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  The  great  facts  of  his  i)er- 
sonal  history  and  life  are  too  well  known 
to  render  necessary,  any  thing  more,  on 
these  pages  than  a  mere  outline-sketch. 

Christopher  Columbus  w'as  born  at  Ge¬ 
noa,  about  the  year  1435  or  1436.  Ilis 
father  followed  the  trade  of  a  woolcomb- 
er,  and  his  ancestors  had  long  occupied  a 
like  humble  position.  Tlie  name  was 
Colombo  in  the  Italian ;  the  Latin  form 
was  given  to  it  by  himself  at  an  early 
period,  in  his  letters ;  and  conceiving  that 
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Coloniis  was  the  Roman  original,  he 
changed  the  name  to  Colon  when  he  went 
into  Spain,  better  to  adapt  the  word  to 
the  Castilian  tongue.  W ith  the  exception 
of  one  year  spent  at  Pavia,  his  education 
was  conducted  in  his  native  city,  and  was 
confined  to  such  studies  as  fitt^  him  for 
the  nautical  profession, to  which  he  showed 
an  early  bent.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  though  few  of  the  events 
which  marked  his  life  for  twenty  years  are 
known,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  often  en¬ 
gaged  in  perilous  enterprises,  both  as  com¬ 
mander  and  serving  in  a  subordinate  ca¬ 
pacity.  We  find  him  .at  Lisbon  in  1470, 
probably  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  on  the  African  coast,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  obtain  employment  under  the 
Portuguese  princes.  lie  was  now  about 
thirty-five  years  of  .age,  tall  and  well- 
formed,  of  dignified  carriage,  and  engag¬ 
ing  manners.  Already  bis  h.air  had  become 
quite  white,  doubtless  in  consequence  of 
the  hardships  and  anxieties  of  his  early 
days.  About  this  time  he  married  Felepe 
Monis  de  Palestrello,  daughter  of  an  Italian 
gentleman  deceased,  who  had  been  a  navi¬ 
gator  under  Prince  Ilenry,  and  had  colo¬ 
nized,  and  been  governor  of  the  isle  of 
Porto  Santo.  He  now  occupied  himself 
in  constructing  maps  and  charts,  contribu¬ 
ting  of  his  means  to  the  support  of  his 
aged  father  at  Genoa;  he  made  several 
voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  resid¬ 
ed  for  some  time  at  Porto  Santo,  where 
his  wife  had  a  small  property ;  and  here 
his  son  Diego  was  born.  He  visited  also 
the  Canaries  and  Azores ;  and,  eager  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  existing  knowledge, 
made  a  voyage  in  1477  to  the  northwards 
of  Iceland.  Before  this  date,  however,  as 
early  as  1474,  he  had  conceived  the  design 
of  reaching  India  by  a  westward  course. 
Judging  from  the  latest  and  best  accounts, 
he  gave  by  far  too  great  an  extension  to 
the  east  of  Asia,  and  on  high  authority 
took  the  size  of  a  degree  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  truth,  thus  greatly  under-estimat¬ 
ing  the  earth’s  size.  It  followed  that  the 
Atlantic  might  easily  be  traversed.  The 
scheme  was  a  magnificent  one ;  but  it  is 
difficult  for  us  now,  in  the  advanced  state 
of  our  knowledge,  to  look  at  it  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  boldness.  He  supported  his 
views  by  the  authority  of  Anstotle  and 
other  ancient  writers,  who  had  suggested 
that  India  might  be  reached  by  going 
west  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  by 
traditions  and  rumors  concerning  land  to 
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the  west,  .and  objects  seen  floating  in  the 
Athantic,  or  cast  ashore  by  w’esterly  w'inds. 
Copious  memoranda  of  all  the  grounds  of 
his  iKjrsuasion  were  found  among  his  pa¬ 
pers.  To  reach  India  by  sea  was  still  the 
great  problem  of  geography.  Columbus 
oflered  to  John  H.,  of  Portugal  to  solve 
it  by  sailing  westwards  ;  and  would  most 
probably  have  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
send  out  an  expedition,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  secret  counterplotting  of  some  of 
the  council,  whose  duplicity,  winked  at  by 
the  monarch,  so  disgusted  Columbus,  that 
he  took  his  departure  for  Spain.  This  was 
in  1484  or  1485 ;  his  only  companion  was 
his  son  Diego,  then  about  eleven  years 
old,  his  wife  having  died  some  time  pre¬ 
viously.  Though  entering  Spain  in  gre.at 
poverty,  he  soon  made  friends,  and  got  an 
introduction  to  the  king  and  queen.  They 
hesitated  to  underbake  so  great  an  entcr- 

{irise,  and  several  councils  reported  un- 
avorably ;  still  Columbus  persevered  in 
new  applications,  and  for  seven  years  avas 
kept  in  a  painful  state  of  suspimse.  At 
length,  after  a  last  trial,  in  February, 
1492,  he  left  the  residence  of  the  court, 
and  set  out  on  his  way  to  France.  Two 
of  his  friends  got  an  immediate  interview 
with  the  queen — overcame  her  scruples — 
and  Columbus  was  brought  back.  Isabella 
had  offered  to  pledge  her  jew'els,  but  the 
king  w’as  afterwards  prevailed  upon  to 
furnish  the  gre.ater  part  of  the  funds, 
Columbus  himself  uuuertaking  an  eighth, 
and  getting  the  same  part  of  the  profits. 
He  was  to  have  one-tenth  of  all  metals, 
gems,  and  merchandise,  the  office  of  ad¬ 
miral  with  descent  of  title,  and  to  be  vice 
roy  and  governor-general  of  the  new 
lands.  Tlie  articles  of  agreement  w'ere 
signed  on  the  17th  of  April,  1492.  On 
Friday,  3d  of  August,  1492,  the  expedi¬ 
tion  sailed  from  Palos,  near  Moguer  on 
the  Tinto  ;  it  consisted  of  three  small  ves¬ 
sels,  two  without  decks,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  who  had  been  procured 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
general  dread  of  the  voyage.  The  cele¬ 
brated  brothers  Pinzon  commanded  the 
two  smaller  vessels,  of  about  fifty  tons 
each,  named  the  Pinta  and  Nina,  the  ad¬ 
miral  the  Santa  Maria.  The  only  difficulty 
encountered  was  the  mutinous  tendency 
of  the  crews,  excited  by  their  terrors. 
Columbus  repressed  these  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  tact ;  he  was,  besides,  a  skillful  sailor, 
and  had  helps  which  a  few  years  before 
did  not  exist.  The  compass  had  been  re- 
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ceivinp  more  attention,  .and  the  astrolabe, 
on  instrument  like  our  sextant,  had  been 
lately  introduced.  Sitting  on  the  high 
poop  of  his  vessel,  at  ten  o’clock  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  October,  1492,  gazing 
earnestly  ahead,  Columbus  plainly  saw 
moving  lights  upon  some  land.  Four 
hours  of  most  exciting  suspense  followed. 
At  two  A.  M.,'  Rodrigo  Triana,  a  sailor  in 
the  Pinto,  which  was  a  little  in  advance, 
saw  the  land  itself.  Dawn  revealed  a 
lovely  island — Guanahani  or  San  Salvador, 
one  of  the  Rahamas.  lie  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  Cuba  and  Haiti ;  and  deeming  all 
these  portions  of  Asia — a  delusion  under 
which  he  Labored  till  his  Latest  hour — he 
called  the  inhabitants  Indians ;  a  name 
which  became  general  before  the  truth 
was  know.  The  discovery  pro<luced  an 
extraordinary  sensation  in  Europe;  and 
Columbus  was  received  by  the  sovereigns, 
and  in  every  part  of  Sp.ain,  with  the 
highest  honor.  On  September  25th,  1493, 
he  sailed  from  Cadiz  with  a  fleet  of  seven¬ 
teen  ships  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  and  discovered  the  Windward  Isles, 
Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  and  founded  a 
colony  in  Hispaniola.  Disappointed  in 
their  hopes  of  making  rapid  fortunes, 
many  of  the  adventurers  who  went  out 
with  him  became  discontented,  and  retum- 
in|;  home  spread  calumnies  against  the  ad¬ 
miral.  Leaving  his  brother  Bartholomew 
governor,  he  returned  home,  was  received 
with  favor,  and  refuted  all  the  charges 
preferred  by  his  enemies.  His  third  voy¬ 
age,  entered  upon  30th  of  M.ay,  1498,  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  Trinidad, 
the  Orinoco,  and  the  coast  of  Para.  He 
found  the  new  colony  in  a  disorganized 
state,  and  rennained  some  time  to  restore 
order.  Complaints,  however,  still  reached 
Sp.ain,  and  a  commissioner  named  Boba- 
dilla  was  sent  out  to  institute  inquiries. 
He  exceeded  his  powers,  and  sent  Colum¬ 
bus  home  in  irons,  with  his  two  brothers, 
Bartholomew  and  Diego.  There  was  a 
general  burst  of  indignation  in  Spain ;  the 
king  disclaimed  complicity,  and  the  queen 
bestowed  her  usiwl  favors.  Bobadilla  was 
recalled,  but  the  admiral  was  not  reinstat¬ 
ed.  This  favor  he  long  sought  in  vain, 
and  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  got  no  re¬ 
dress,  though  there  was  not  the  semblance 
of  proof  against  him.  Columbus  had 
served  the  king’s  purpose,  who  now  re¬ 
pented  that  he  h.ad  bestowed  such  powers 
■  and  privileges.  The  admiral  was,  how¬ 
ever,  sent  u])on  a  fourth  voyage,  9th  of 


May,  1502,  to  search  for  a  passage  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  into  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  great  Indian  Sea,  from  which 
Vasco  de  Gama  had  recently  returned 
laden  with  the  richest  treasure.  The  voy¬ 
age  w.'is  disastrous ;  and  the  constitution 
of  Columbus,  on  which  the  infirmities  of 
age  had  already  made  inroads,  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  shock  which  it  sustained. 

In  coasting  central  America,  he  got  a 
hint,  which  if  followed  up  might  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific, 
and  shed  new  luster  on  his  declining 
years.  He  returned  in  the  end  of  the 
^•ear,  1504,  and  renewed  his  appeals  to  the 
justice  and  generosity  of  the  king.  While 
urging  them  in  person,  or  by  means  of 
his  son,  brother,  and  other  friends,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  gout,  and 
expired  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  and  in  a  very 
piotis  fr.ame  of  mind. 

He  died  at  his  own  house,  on  the  banks  f 
of  the  Esgueva  in  the  city  of  Valladolid. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Spain  a  few  summers 
ago,  we  (editor  of  the  Eclectic)  went  to 
Valladolid  chiefly  for  the  interest  of  seeing 
the  spot  where  this  great  man  finished  his 
career.  At  first,  we  found  some  difficulty 
in  finding  it,  till  a  gentleman  of  the  city 
went  and  pointed  out  the  exact  locality. 
The  Esgueva  is  a  pleasant  stream,  and 
runs  witli  a  clear  current  past  the  front  of 
the  house,  some  forty  feet  from  the  door. 
His  remains  were  deposited  first  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis,  in  Valladolid.  Six 
years  after,  they  were  removed  to  the 
Carthusian  Monastery  of  L-as  Cuevas,  at 
Seville,  where  a  costly  monument  was 
raised  over  them  by  Ferdinand.  In  the 
year  1536,  they  were  again  removed  to 
the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  on  the 
cession  of  that  island  to  the  French,  in 
1795,  were  taken  to  Cuba,  where  they 
rest  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  at  Havana. 
We  wish  they  could  be  removed  once 
more  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  the  remains 
of  Washington. 

The  relitrs,  and  reminiscences  of  Colum¬ 
bus  are  still  preserved  with  scrupulous 
care.  In  the  Imperial  Library  of  Seville,  we 
were  shown  the  identical  charts,  drawings,  i 
and  calculations,  which  Columbus  made  / 
with  his  own  pen,  to  guide  his  vessels/ 
across  the  Atlantic  in  his  first  voyage  ofj 
discovery.  We  saw  also  a  manuscript' 
volume  of  Columbus,  in  his  own  hand 
writing,  which  the  late  Wa.shington  Irving 
informed  us  a  little  before  his  death,  that 
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he  had  discovered  many  years  ago,  while 
searching  among  the  archives  of  Spmn, 
and  added  his  own  annotations  on  the 
margin.  The  steel  armor,  and  breast-plate, 
inlaid  with  gold,  as  well  as  the  sword  of 


Columbus,  were  also  shown  to  ns.  The 
private  letters  of  Columbus  to  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella,  neatly  and  beautifully  written  with 
his  own  pen,  and  bound  in  volumes,  arc 
preserved  as  objects  of  peculiar  interest. 


From  Chambert'i  Joarnol. 


JEWELS  A 


Flo  wins  of  the  inner  Etrtb,  that  never  fade, 
But  bloom  unchanged  for  centuries  unseen. 

In  radiance  bom  of  darkness,  and  yet  made 
To  double  daylight’s  sheen ; 

Mysterious  children  of  Earth’s  hidden  deeps. 
Strangers  to  sun,  and  stars,  and  crystal 
sphere — 

Some  wondrous  secret  life  within  you  deeps, 
That  bath  no  symbol  here. 

I  see  a  quiv’ring  strife  within  you  waged, 

A  heart  of  light  convulsed  in  chained  con¬ 
trol, 

As  though  within  the  adamant  were  caged 
A  struggling  new-bora  soul. 

The  Diamond,  in  its  restless  rainbow  blaze. 
With  essence  of  th’  unquiet  Aurora  Ailed  ; 

The  Ruby,  in  whose  core  of  focused  rays 
The  sunset  is  distilled; 

The  steadfast  Emerald,  with  her  planet-light. 
Like  Earth  in  summer  sunshine  all  attired ; 
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The  Sapphire,  shrine  of  truth,  keen,  pure,  and 
bright, 

With  Heaven’s  own  light  inspired ; 

The  Carbuncle,  in  whose  volcano  heart 

lias  Mother  E>irtli  instilled  the  fearful  blood 
That  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  till  it  start 
To  judgment  in  a  fl  .od; 

Pearls,  sad  as  frozen  tears  upon  a  shroud. 

And  pallid  as  the  specter-moon  by  day ; 

The  Opal,  fraught,  like  tender  morning-cloud, 
With  shifting  tint  and  ray ; 

The  golden  gleaming  Topaz,  that  hath  caught 
A  straggling  sunburn  in  its  heart  of  rock  ; 
The  Qeoi,  whose  tint  from  glacier-depths  seems 
brought. 

The  living  spring  to  mock — 

lias  each  a  life  peculiar  and  apart. 

Long  sealed  in  darkness  in  the  rock,  and  6rst 
Waked  when  the  chisel  on  its  blinded  heart 
Let  Heaven’s  full  radiance  burst. 
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PEAKS  AND  VALLEYS  OF  THE  ANDES. 


Tub  longest,  if  not  the  loftiest  chain  of  one  of  these  quebradas,  extending  from 
mountains  on  the  earth’s  surface,  is  that  ocean  to  ocean,  rolls  the  sea,  which  forms 
of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  stretching  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ;  and  other  que- 
froin  south  to  north  upwards  of  eight  bradas  are  mere  valleys,  always,  however, 
thousand  miles.  In  commences  in  the  containing  the  streams  which  scooped 
Land  of  Fire,  beyond  the  Strait  of  Ma^el-  them  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  mountain,  and 
Ian,  and  traversed  by  comparatively  lew  still  deepen  their  bed  by  gnawing,  and 
breaks,  runs  along  the  western  rim  of }  bearing  away  incessantly  to  the  ocean 
the  American  continent,  through  Chili,  1  particles  of  the  underlying  rock.  From  a 
through  Peru,  through  the  Strait  of  Cen-  ledge  overhanging  one  of  these  prodig- 
tral  America,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Dar-  ious  valleys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuzco, 
ien,  through  Mexico,  and  dividing  into  you  may  enjoy  a  prospect  scarcely  to  Ik* 
two  arms,  extends,  under  the  name  of  the  equallea  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  To 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  fifty-second  the  left  rise  the  Andes  into  the  clear  blue 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  Here  and  there  sky ;  to  the  right,  the  mountains  descend 
m  this  vast  ridge,  mighty  pinnacles  shoot  gradually  in  mighty  terraces  to  the  plain, 
up  far  beyond  the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  which  is  laved  in  the  extreme  distance  by 
and  in  sharpness  and  elevation  almost  the  shining  waters  of  the  Pacific  j  the 
rival  the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  Lan-  valley  itself,  black,  and  to  appearance 
^age,  with  all  its  resources,  is  unable  to  fathomless,  yaw'ns  at  your  feet,  making 
do  justice  to  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  your  head  giddy  as  you  gaze  at  it,  till 
these  mountains  which  soar  far  above  the  you  behold  a  white  fleck  rising  out  of  the 
clouds,  and,  uuvisited  by  man  or  any  gulf,  and  expanding  as  it  mounts,  till  the 
other  living  creature  save  the  condor,  condor’s  wings,  mmost  twenty  feet  in 
glitter  amid  the  blue  heavens  in  eternal  spread,  glitter  before  your  eyes  in  the 
solitude  and  serenity.  In  some  parts  of  sun,  as  the  proud  bird  wheels  and  soars 
its  course,  the  Cordillera  is  contracted  fearlessly  over  the  dizzy  chasm,  .and  then 
into  one  narrow  sierra,  cleaving  the  atrao-  ascending  above  your  head,  penetrates 
sphere  with  its  sharp  teeth  like  a  saw ;  the  empyrean,  beyond  the  readh  of  sight, 
elsewhere  it  separates  into  several  chains.  Above  and  below  this  ledge,  upon  a  zig- 
expanding  east  and  west,  and  enclosing  zag  track  running  along  the  edge  of  the 
whole  provinces  in  its  embrace.  Farther  precipice,  you  often  perceive  slritlgs  of 
towards  the  north,  it  again  heaps  up  its  llamas  and  alpacas,  heavily  laden,  and  led 
rocks  into  one  giddy  ridge,  ana  hurling  or  driven  by  aboriginal  Indians,  with  red 
down  countless  streams  from  its  sides,  skins  and  shrunken  figures, 
penetrates  the  boreal  hemisphere,  and  In  breaks  and  recesses  of  the  rock  you 
only  abates  its  magnificence  on  the  con-  notice,  as  you  pursue  your  upward  way, 
fines  of  the  British  territory,  where  the  ancient  idols  of  the  Peruvians  reposing 
trappers  of  the  Hudson  B.ay  Company  beneath  neatly-carved  stone  canopies,  or 
chase  the  fur-bearing  animals  over  plains  pretty  chapels  to  Our  Lady  of  Cuzco, 
glittering  with  snow*.  who  has  found  w’orshipers  in  these  soli- 

Nature  nowhere  exhibits  wilder  freaks  tudes,  which  remind  the  traveler  of  those 
or  more  startling  contrasts  than  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Asia,  where  the 
Andes.  Here  and  there,  at  irregular  dis-  Madonna  became  a  mother.  One  of  the 
tances,  we  meet  with  transverse  gaps  on  most  marvelous  phenomena  connected 
which  the  natives  bestow  the  name  of  with  the  Andes  is  witnessed  in  Peru,  the 
Quebradas,  in  some  cases  walled  on  both  heat  on  whose  low  plains  would  be  insuf- 
sides  by  perpendicular  precipices,  lu) wards  ferable  but  for  a  dense  canopy  of  clouds, 
of  seven  thousand  feet  in  depth.  Through  which,  like  the  awning  of  a  mighty 
VOL.  LIX.— NO.  8  25 
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Roman  theater,  extends  all  day,  from  the 
Cordillera  to  the  Pacific,  completely  in¬ 
tercepting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  render¬ 
ing  the  air  beneath  it  cool  and  pleasant. 
But  for  this  extraordinary’  contrivance  of 
nature,  Lima  and  its  vicinity  would  be 
altogether  uninhabitable.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  strangest  climatial 
contrasts  are  found  in  the  Cordillera  and 
its  valleys,  where,  in  the  course  of  seven 
or  eight  hours,  you  may  p.ass  from  dis¬ 
tricts  scorched  by  trophical  he.at,  through 
meadows  sprinkled  with  vernal  flowers, 
through  orchards  laden  with  autumnal 
fruit,  to  eminences  enveloped  in  all  the 
rigors  of  a  Lapland  winter.  In  perform¬ 
ing  this  short  journey,  the  traveler  often 
experiences  very  strange  and  painful  sen¬ 
sations,  among  which  are  those  of  the 
mountain  malady,  which  in  all  its  symp¬ 
toms  is  identical  with  sea-sickness,  the 
patient  being  completely  prostrated,  and 
undergoing  all  the  pains  and  disturbances 
of  the  stomach  which  the  unaccustomed 
voyager  feels.  Great  rivers  generally 
imply  great  mountains  towards  their 
sources.  Thus,  the  Indus  and  the  Brahma¬ 
putra  take  their  rise  from  springs  in  the 
vast  elevated  table-land  of  Central  Asia, 
lying  north  of  the  Kailas  mountains  ;  the 
Ganges  rushes  down  from  the  southern 
face  of  the  Himalaya ;  the  Nile  conceals 
its  head  amid  the  sinuosities  of  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Africa ;  while  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  Orinoco,  and  the  Orolona,  or  River  of 
the  Amazons,  owe  their  birth  to  the  Cor 
dillera  of  the  Andes,  whence  their  course 
to  the  sea  measures  between  three  and 
four  thousand  miles. 

If  a  balloon  could  be  made  to  pass  over 
this  prodigious  chain,  so  as  to  enable  the 
a^riaPvoyager  to  study  and  note  down 
the  peculiarities  of  the  outspread  scene 
beneath,  we  may  safely  maintain  that 
nothing  more  marvelous  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  imagination.  In  glens  and 
rocky  chalices  the  Andes  hold  up  their 
pure  and  perennial  waters  to  the  heavens 
in  diminutive  tarns,  tanks,  and  Lakes, 
which,  overflowing  and  splashing  inces¬ 
santly  over  crags  and  gl.aciers,  unite  as 
they  flow  into  brooks,  streamlets,  and 
rivers,  overshadowed  by  colossal  vegeta¬ 
tion,  leaping  in  wild  cataracts  down  preci¬ 
pices  of  unmeasured  bight,  and  then 
rolling  forth  through  hollows  into  the 
open  plain,  where  they  irrigate  and  fertil¬ 
ize  to  rankness  the  face  of  a  whole  conti¬ 
nent.  Here  where  the  cradles  of  those 
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strange  empires,  Mexico  and  Peru,  which, 
blighted  in  their  budding  civilization,  but 
embalmed  in  golden  memories,  still  rank 
among  the  most  extraordinary  historical 
enigmas  on  record.  Here  fierce  and  8.an- 
guinary  M’arriors  from  the  Old  World 
achieved  deeds  of  heroism,  and  perpe¬ 
trated  crimes  of  unparalleled  atrocity ; 
and  here  the  remnants  of  races,  which 
neither  physiologists  nor  philosophers 
comprehend,  are  still  supposed  to  pre¬ 
serve,  locked  up  in  their  breasts,  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  mighty  nations  from  which 
they  are  descended. 

Soothing  can  bo  more  singular  than  the 
ethnological  distribution  of  these  frag¬ 
ments  of  races  over  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  for  the  most 
part  enslaved,  but  in  some  few  cases  inde¬ 
pendent,  especially  in  those  primeval  for¬ 
ests  which  back  and  flank  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  and  clothe  the  acclivities  of  the 
Andes  with  trees  of  gigantic  growth.  In 
these  wildernesses  roam  the  puma  and 
the  jaguar,  the  wild  llama  and  the  alpaca, 
and  the  huge  and  fiery  bison,  which,  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  congre¬ 
gated  in  armies  of  thousands,  charges,  so 
to  speak,  through  the  passes  of  the  Godil- 
lera,  on  its  w’ay  from  the  levels  of  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  while  man,  in  migra¬ 
te^  hordes,  follows  in  its  track. 

Very  remarkable  phenomena  have  been 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  Andes. 
On  Fremont’s  Peak,  the  highest  pinna¬ 
cle  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  American 
travelers  found  a  swarm  of  bees,  while 
butterflies  have  been  seen  on  the  Andes 
of  Peru  considerably  above  the  line  of 
eternal  snow.  To  account  for  these  facts, 
naturalists  imagine  the  insects  to  have 
been  borne  involuntarily  to  those  bights 
by  ascending  currents  of  air,  but  such 
mechanical  theories,  instead  of  explaining 
the  irregularities  of  nature,  merely  check 
investigation  for  the  moment,  but  are 
soon  round  to  be  unsatisfactory  by  the 
mind.  It  is  more  philosophiciil  to  assume 
that  both  bees  and  butterflies  were  tempt¬ 
ed  by  some  sensations  of  pleasure  to  for¬ 
sake  the  common  level  of  the  globe,  and 
sport  beyond  the  ordinarv  resorts  of  man. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  glittering  surface  of  the 
Pacific  dlured  those  frail  insects  which 
fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  Prussian  philosojiher  sailed  from 
America. 

Already  we  have  alluded  to  the  lofty 
flight  of  the  condor,  which  may  truly  be 
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said  to  constitute  the  great  living  wonder 
oftlie  Cordillera.  For  reasons  hitherto 
undiscovered,  this  immense  and  powerful 
bird  is  never  found  beyond  the  equator 
toward  the  north,  though  southwards  it 
extends  its  empire  through  clouds  and 
storms  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Xo 
exact  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
hight  to  which  the  condor  ascends  into 
tlie  air,  but  it  unquestionably  floats  aloft 
far  beyond  the  highest  projections  of  the 
globe,  where,  according  to  generally  re¬ 
ceived  opinions,  the  act  of  breathing  is 
impossible,  at  least  to  man.  But  such 
ideas  are  gradually  giving  way  before  the 
light  of  experience.  Men  have  ascended 
in  balloons  full  six  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  sell,  and,  when  strong  and  robust, 
found  their  lungs  very  little  affected. 
Again,  in  mountainous  regions,  English 
travelers  have  attained  to  elevations  at 
which  the  air  was  previously  si^posed  to 
be  too  subtile  for  respiration.  We  must, 
therefore,  attribute  to  other  causes  the 
painful  sensations  felt  by  explorers  in  the 
Andes.  At  whatever  conclusion  we  tnay 
arrive  on  this  point  with  respect  to  man, 
it  is  certain  that  the  condor  tmds  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  breathe  miles  above  the  apex  of 
Chimborazo,  since,  to  a  keen-sighted  ob¬ 
server,  looking  upwards  from  the  level 
of  perpetual  snow,  it  has  soared  into 
the  ether,  till,  after  looking  for  a  while 
like  a  dark  speck,  it  has  disappeared  and 
been  lost  altogether  in  the  blue  of  the  firm¬ 
ament.  If  the  condor  could  write,  what 
glowing  and  brillant  descriptions  might  it 
not  give  of  the  landscapes  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  it  at  such  moments  when  the  diameter 
of  its  horizon  must  have  exceeded  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles!  IIow  long  it  remains  thus 
buried  in  the  heavens  must  depend  partly 
on  its  strength  of  wing,  partly  on  its 
power  of  abstinence,  which  is  so  great 
that  it  is  said,  in  captivity,  to  live  forty 
days  without  food,  though  in  a  state  of 
liberty  its  voraciousness  is  believed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  all  other  animals,  not  except¬ 
ing  even  the  vulture.  In  point  of  taste, 
also,  it  is  anything  but  choice,  preferring 
to  fresh  meat  such  carrion  as  is  found  to 
be  in  a  state  of  extreme  decomposition. 
Throughout  the  South-American  states, 
from  the  equator  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
Chili,  the  husbandmen  carry  on  an  inter¬ 
necine  war  with  this  bird,  which  preys 
eagerly  on  their  flocks  and  their  children, 
and  is  mercilessly  shot  or  knocked  on  the 
head  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 


Were  it  not,  however,  for  its  greediness, 
the  condor  would  seldom  become  the 
farmer’s  prey.  It  might  pounce  upon  a 
young  vicuna  or  llama,  it  might  carry  off 
a  lamb  or  baby  to  its  inaccessible  eyrie  in 
the  Cordillera,  without  affording  the 
marksman  the  ch.ance  of  a  shot,  so  swift  is 
its  wing,  so  sudden  and  instantaneous  its 
sweep.  But  thoroughly  enslaved  by  its 
appetite,  it  becomes,  when  there  is  a  feast 
before  it,  less  alive  to  consequences  than 
an  alderman.  Scarcely  looking  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  it  tears  and  gorges 
as  long  as  there  is  a  square  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  its  stomach  unfilled  ;  and  when  it 
has  dined,  it  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  utterly 
unable  to  mount  till  it  has  taken  a  pretty 
long  run  to  gather  air  into  its  wings.  Aware 
of  Its  stu}>endous  gluttony,  the  farmers 
kill  an  ox  and  surround  the  carcase  with  a 
sm.all  enclosure  of  lofty  palisades.  The 
condors  soon  scent  the  bait,  and  descend 
in  flights  into  the  trap,  where  they  tug, 
and  scream,  and  swallow,  till  they  are 
judged  to  be  in  a  state  ripe  for  death  or 
slavery.  Having  no  space  for  their  pre¬ 
liminary  run,  they  cannot  rise  from  be- 
tw’een  the  palisades,  and  so  they  are  either 
brained  with  clubs  or  caught  by  the  lasso, 
and  retained  in  captivity,  though  for  what 
{lurpose  is  not  stated,  unless  it  be  to  afford 
their  captors  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
them  gaze  at  the  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  in 
vain.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  farmer  in 
Peru,  who  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  his 
cruelty  to  the  condor.  The  bird,  having 
his  wings  clipped,  remained  sullenly  about 
the  house,  now  and  then  devouring  a  lamb 
or  a  kid.  Gradually  the  old  feathers 
moulted,  and  new  ones  came  and  grew, 
till  the  condor  felt  his  strength  return  to 
him ;  and  seizing  upon  a  young  child,  the 
favorite  of  his  father,  swept  round  the 
farm-yard,  and  spreading  forth  its  v.ast 
wings,  spurned  the  ground,  and  soared 
aloft  with  its  victim  in  sight  of  the  whole 
family. 

Properly  speaking,  the  gaps  or  quebra- 
das  are  not  valleys,  but  deep  clefts  in  the 
mountains  or  table-lands  made  by  streams, 
which,  eating  away  the  rock  where  it  is 
softest,  make  themselves  a  serpentine 
channel,  and  at  first  cover  the  whole  bed 
from  cliff  to  cliff.  In  some  cases,  the 
■  common  road  to  the  villages  of  the  Upper 
Andes  lies  through  these  quebradas,  whose 
bottom  is  completely  covered  with  water. 
In  other  instances,  the  perpendicular  si<les 
of  the  gap  beaten  upon  by  rain-storms. 
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cracked  and  split  by  frost,  or  crumbled 
away  by  the  sun’s  rays,  present  to  the  eye 
a  mere  sloping  surface,  occasionally  cover¬ 
ed  with  vegetation.  In  the  course  of 
ages,  the  torrents,  running  now  on  one 
side,  now  on  the  other,  eat  away  the 
rocks,  and  widen  the  bottom  of  the  que- 
brada,  in  which  trees  and  plants  soon 
spring  up,  fringe  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  by  rendering  them  firm  with  their  in¬ 
tertwisted  roots,  confine  the  waters  to  a 
fixed  channel.  Man  then  steps  in  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  arrangements  of  nature,  and 
lays  out  these  w’arm  and  lovely  valleys  in 

fardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  com¬ 
elds  ;  builds  villages,  spans  the  rivulets 
with  bridges,  and  imparts  to  the  whole 
scene  an  air  of  cultivation  and  beauty. 
At  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  up  the 
mountains,  nothing  will  grow  but  pota¬ 
toes — even  oats  refusing  to  bear  grain ; 
while  at  the  bottom  of  these  gaps,  not 
only  do  barley  and  wheat  arrive  at  per¬ 
fection,  but  even  maize,  which  reouires 
much  greater  warmth  than  wheat.  In  as¬ 
cending  from  the  vast  plains  or  pampas 
w’hich  extend  from  the  borders  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Andes,  you  observe  extraor¬ 
dinary'  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
natural  vegetation  ;  trees  of  great  eleva¬ 
tion  and  immense  bulk  clothe  the  lower 
terraces,  and  are  closely  laced  together  by 
a  net-work  of  creeping  plants,  which  throw' 
their  flexible  arms  from  bough  to  bough, 
and  being  covered  with  flowers  of  every 
variety  of  tint,  impart  to  the  -woods  the 
asjiect  of  one  huge  garland,  belting  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Gradually,  as 
greater  elevations  are  attained,  the  palms, 
the  cedars,  the  oaks,  and  the  other  trees 
exhibit  less  gigantic  dimensions,  and  di¬ 
minishing  perjMitually  in  proportion  to  the 
reater  altitude  in  which  they  are  found, 
windle  in  the  neighborhood  of  everlast¬ 
ing  snow',  to  stunted  bushes,  which,  in  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  only  put  forth 
a  few'  half-withered  leaves.  Mosses,  lich¬ 
ens,  and  a  few  hardy  creeping  plants,  may 
be  said  to  carry  on  the  flag  of  vegetation 
a  little  further  into  the  enemy’s  country ; 
but  at  length  the  intense  cold  puts  a  stop 
to  all  growth,  and  there  remains  nothing 
but  bare  rock,  which  like  an  eternal  frame¬ 
work,  supports  the  snowy  mantle  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  here  and  there  throws  up 
its  sinuous  folds  into  the  azure  empyrean. 

The  opinion,  it  is  w'ell  known,  prevails, 
that  these  enormous  ridges,  w’hieh  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  attain,  in  some  oases,  the  hight  of 
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twenty-five  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  are  filled  internally  with  costly 
metals  and  minerals  —  gold,  silver,  cop¬ 
per  —  which,  sending  forth  exhalations 
through  the  overlying  crust,  affect  and  de¬ 
teriorate  the  atmosphere.  This  may  in  part 
be  inferred  from  the  state  in  which  we  find 
the  waters  of  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca  in 
the  province  of  Cuzco,  which  are  brackish 
and  bitter,  like  those  of  Lake  Moeris  in 
Africa.  The  prodigious  masses,  however, 
of  metalliferous  rocks,  which  appear  to 
compose  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Cordil¬ 
lera,  will  then  only  be  w'orked  when  the 
institutions  of  the  subjacent  countries  shall 
have  given  a  pro|)er  development  to  civili¬ 
zation.  At  present,  nature’s  mighty  labora¬ 
tory  carries  on  its  operations  in  vain, 
though,  if  properly  turned  to  account,  it 
might  be  found  sufficiently  extensive  and 
prolific  to  flood  the  w’hole  world  with 
gold.  Already  it  has  been  discovered 
that  nearly  all  the  extremities  and  spurs  of 
the  chain  abound  with  the  precious  metals, 
and  in  some  parts  witli  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  so  that  the  imagination  is 
fully  justified  in  representing  to  itself  ex¬ 
haustless  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  endless 
nests  of  jewels,  laid  up  under  the  eternal 
snow's,  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  indus¬ 
try  of  future  generations. 

On  many  of  the  declivities  of  the 
Andes,  forests  are  found  so  extensive  that 
it  takes  a  hardy  and  active  traveler  tw'elve 
or  fifteen  days  to  traverse  them,  and  so 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  that  during  all 
that  time  he  perceives  not  a  sin'de  hut  or 
trace  of  human  habitation.  The  trjick 
narrows  in  parts  to  the  breadth  of  a  single 
foot,  and  runs  sometimes  between  perjien- 
dicular  rocks,  sometimes  betw’cen  matted 
and  gigantic  trees,  at  the  foot  of  w  hich 
the  jaguar  makes  his  lair,  and  serpents  of 
prodigious  length  and  thickness  coil  and 
sw'elter  in  the  moist  and  poisonous  heat. 
Nature  left  to  herself,  runs  riot  in  deform¬ 
ity,  producing  multitudes  of  loath.some 
reptiles,  alligators,  tortoises,  huge  and 
bloated  toads,  spiders,  scorpions,  centi¬ 
pedes,  and  every  kind  of  disgusting  and 
repulsive  insect.  Among  the  various 
forms  of  life  with  which  these  noisome 
w’ildernesses  are  peopled,  none  is  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  voracious  traveling  ant, 
which  reproduces  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  the  startling  phenomena  displayed 
by  the  locusts  in  Western  Asia.  This  ant 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  common 
species,  and  exists  in  swarms  so  pro- 
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(ligious,  that  if  it  had  been  emboldened  by 
nature  to  attack  man,  the  whole  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  appears  would  have 
been  uninhabitable.  But  it  withholds  its 
devastating  force  from  the  lords  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  precipitates  itself  in  countless 
myriads  upon  the  whole  reptile  world, 
upon  serpents  the  most  venomous,  as  the 
corales,  the  cascabeles,  or  serpents  with 
two  heads,  the  fejuquillos  and  others,  and 
very  soon  leaves  nothing  on  the  earth  but 
their  blanched  bones.  Asiatic  travelers 
on  the  great  plains  extending  from  those 
of  Decapolis  to  Palmyra,  have  M’itnessed, 
with  ama7x?ment  and  terror,  the  breaking 
in  of  the  locusts  from  the  desert.  Advan¬ 
cing  before  the  south  wind  in  dense  clouds, 
they  blacken  the  whole  earth,  and  unlike 
the  American  ants,  spare  neither  man  nor 
beast.  Before  them,  in  the  language  of 
the  Arabs,  the  earth  is  green  and  lovely  as 
paradise;  behind  them  it  is  a  howling 
wilderness,  a  skeleton  stript  of  its  integu¬ 
ments,  bare  and  blanching  in  the  sun. 
The  hum  they  make  is  like  that  of  a 
mighty  army  foraging  at  night.  They 
lock  together  their  shield-like  wings, 
they  swim  the  rivers,  they  devour  the 
gra<s  of  the  field,  they  climb  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  leave  behind  them  nothing 
but  the  naked  trunk  and  boughs  ;  they  en¬ 
ter  towns  and  cities,  and  clear  them  of 
every  thing  eatable  or  living  they  contain. 
Nothing  arrests  their  progress  but  fire, 
and  therefore  when  their  approach  is  dis¬ 
covered  from  a  distance,  a  terrible  confla¬ 
gration  is  opposed  to  their  advance — a 
column  of  flame  runs  suddenly  along  the 
frontier,  and  fed  by  green  wood  and  plants, 
diffuses  so  acrid  a  smoke,  that  even  the 
locusts  shrink  from  encountering  it,  and 
turn  back  tow'ards  the  desert. 

In  South  America,  the  ants  are  looked 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  rather  as  allies 
and  friends  than  as  enemies.  Naturalists 
persuade  themselves  that  these  little  war¬ 
riors  discover  by  the  smell  those  parts  of 


the  continent  in  which  venomous  reptiles 
most  abound,  and  pursue  their  march  in 
that  direction.  No  pains  appear  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  discovery  of  their 
breeding-places,  which  therefore,  like 
those  of  the  Arabian  locusts,  remain  still 
to  be  explored.  However,  w’hen  they  put 
their  stupenduous  columns  in  motion,  the 
noise  they  make  climbing  trees,  and  pass¬ 
ing  over  dried  grass  and  withered  leaves, 
is  so  great  that  it  gives  timely  warning  to 
the  natives  to  escape  from  their  houses. 
The  serpents,  scorpions,  lizards,  toads,  like¬ 
wise  take  the  alarm,  and  endeavor  to  flee ; 
but  in  vain,  for  the  ants  are  nimble  in 
their  motions,  and  infallibly  overtake  them, 
w’hcther  they  ascend  into  the  loftiest  trees, 
or  dive  for  safety  into  the  deepest  cavities 
of  rocks.  No  retreat  suffices  for  their 
rotcction,  no  efforts  or  writhings  of  the 
uge  serpents  dismay  the  ants,  winch,  fall¬ 
ing  upon  their  prey  in  millions,  devour 
them  ^ive.  No  sight  can  be  more  shock¬ 
ing  than  that  of  a  vast  cascabello  enveloped 
by  a  cloud  of  ants;  it  rears  its  double 
head,  it  froths  forth  venom  from  its 
mouth,  it  lashes  the  ground,  it  glares 
fiercely  with  its  blood-red  eyes,  it  rears  in 
agonizing  undulations,  it  crushes  the  foe 
by  myriads,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  they  dart 
into  Its  open  mouth,  into  its  eyes ;  they 
sever  its  skin  wdth  their  sharp  teeth,  and 
cat  while  it  tosses  and  flounders  about,  till 
exhausted  and  suMued,  it  lies  palpitating 
upon  the  earth,  to  have  its  bones  picked 
clean  in  parts  even  before  life  is  extinct. 

When  the  ant  enters  a  house,  which  it 
does  in  search  of  vermin,  it  penetrates 
into  every  crevice  and  corner,  and  only 
leaves  it  w’hen  it  has  been  made  much 
cleaner  than  by  the  broom  of  the  most 
active  housemaid.  After  the  passage  of 
these  swarms,  w'hich  the  natives  call 
chacoty  the  inhabitants  are  free  from  rep¬ 
tiles  and  vermin  for  several  months,  till 
heat  and  moisture  once  more  quicken  into 
life  the  seeds  of  the  venomous  creation. 
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“  TBK  NIUE  It  tirTUD* BPEXX  AND  ORANt’s  DIBCOTKRII8 — THE  CNEXFLOEKD  REOION8  OF  AFRICA — A  SC- 

FERIOR  NEGRO  RACE  DISCOVERED — ONE  NATION  WITH  THE  tPRIGHTUNEOB.  DRESS,  AND  BOl'SES  OF 
THE  FRENCH  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  AFRICA— SUDDEN  TRANSITION  OF  THE  DIALECTS  OF 
THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  NORTH — TRIBES  LTVINO  IN  ABSOLUTE  NUDITY — NEW  DY¬ 
NASTIES  NEVER  BEFORE  HEARD  OF — RINGS  WITH  FOUR  THOUSAND 

WIVES — Ptolemy’s  mountains  of  the  moon  a  myth — the 

REGULAR  PERIODICITY  OF  THE  RISE  OF  THE  NILE 
EXPLAINED  —  MOUNTAINS  UNDER  THE 
EQUATOR  CAPPED  WITH  SNOW. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Speke  and  Grant,  and  by  the  rumored 
Royal  Geographical  Society  was  held  death  of  Consul  Petherick,  who  was  en- 
yesterday  at  Burlington  House.  Sir  Rod-  route  to  meet  and  aid  those  travelers.  I 
erick  Murchison,  the  President  of  the  could  then  scarcely  venture  to  think  of 
society,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  touching  upon  African  e.vpl oration  in  my 
numerous  audience  present,  among  whom  approaching  anniversary  address,  so  great 
were  the  Count  de  Paris,  Lord  Colches-  were  my  fears  respecting  the  enterprise 
ter,  Mr.  S.  H.  Walpole,  M.  P.,  Admiral  to  which,  as  geographers,  we  attached  so 
Hall,  Sir  G.  Back,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  P.  M.,  much  importance.  Our  last  accounts  from 
Admiral  Bowles,  Lady  Franklin,  Lady  Speke  and  Grant  made  known  to  us  their 
Young,  Mr.  Landsborough  (the  Aus-  position  at  Kazeh,  far  to  the  south  of  the 
tralian  explorer,)  Mr.  Kerr  Lynch,  and  lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  on  the  30th  of 
many  other  Fellows  of  the  Society.  September,  1861.  They  had  then,  after 

The  President  delivered  the  annual  ad-  great  delays,  just  emerged  from  tribes  at 
dress.  After  touching  upon  the  losses  variance  with  each  other,  and  had  been 
which  the  science  of  geogi'aphy  had  sus-  deserted  by  many  of  their  porters ;  while 
tained  during  the  past  year.  Sir  Roderick  to  complete  our  depression,  a  telegram 
proceeded  to  give  an  admirable  summary  from  Alexandria  announced  that  Pether- 
of  the  geographical  discoveries  and  ex-  ick,  after  the  loss  of  his  stores,  had 
plorations  earned  on  in  different  parts  of  perished  in  passing  to  the  west  of  the 
the  world  during  the  past  year.  The  White  Nile.  What  then  was  our  ioy 
portion  of  the  address  which  was  listened  when,  after  a  long  and  painful  interv.al  of 
to  with  most  attention  was  the  narrative  suspense,  a  first  telegram  from  Alexandria 
of  the  recent  discovery  of  the  sources  of  gave  us  the  glorious  news  that  Speke  and 
the  Nile  by  Captain  Speke  and  Captain  party  had  reached  Khartum  ;  while  a  sec- 
Grant,  compiled  from  their  journals  just  ond,  speedily  following,  conveyed  from 
received,  and,  as  the  solution  of  this  great  Speke  to  myself  the  pithy  words,  “  The 
problem  of  geography  has  excited  such  Nile  is  settled !”  Then  came  the  cheer- 
universal  interest,  we  give  it  in  full.  A  ing  intelligence  that  Petherick  was  not 
large  map  of  the  regions  explored,  drawn  only  alive,  but  had  actually  joined  Speke 
from  the  maps  sent  home  by  the  travelers,  and  Grant  at  Gondokoro  on  the  20th  of 
was  displayed  in  the  room,  by  the  aid  of  February  la-st — (cheers,)  and,  lastly,  we 
which  the  audience  were  able  to  follow  have  since  been  furnished  with  the  jour- 
out  the  route  taken  by  them  in  their  pro-  nal  of  the  travelers,  and  a  map  ot  the 
gress  on  the  expedition  which  has  been  region  they  explored,  illustrated  by  the 
crowned  with  such  signal  success.  “A  determination  of  many  points  of  latitude 
few  weeks  only,”  says  Sir  Roderick,  and  longitude  in  regions  hitherto  quite. 
“  have  elapsed  since  our  hearts  were  op-  unknown.  Whatever  might  be  our  recent 
pressed  with  the  apprehensions  respect-  forebodings  respecting  the  success  of  the 
mg  the  Eastern  Africa  expedition  under  explorers  from  the  east  and  south,  "who 
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had  met  with  obstacles  unknown  to 
Burton  and  Speke  in  their  former  traverse 
of  that  central  region,  I  never  g.ave  np  the 
hope  that,  like  mimy  a  previous  African 
traveler  supposed  to  be  dead,  Consul 
Petherick  would  be  restored  to  life. 
Owing,  however,  to  his  disasters  on  the 
White  Nile,  and  the  loss  of  his  stores, 
our  envoy,  Mr.  Petherick — who  had  been 
liberally  supplied  with  money  by  us  with 
a  view  to  succor  Speke  and  Grant  when 
they  were  endeavoring  to  get  through  a 
tract  where  we  apprehended  that  their 
greatest  difficulties  w'ould  occur — could 
afford  them  no  important  assistance  when 
he  joined  them  at  Gondokoro.  This  is 
tlie  place,  as  you  w’ill  recollect,  to  beyond 
which  the  Dutch  ladies  reached  in  their 
steamer,  and  had  our  travelers  arrived 
there  some  weeks  earlier  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  not  only  been  well  cared 
for  by  these  adventurous  ladies,  but 
would  have  been  so  rapidly  carried  down 
by  steam  to  Khartum  that  long  before 
now  we  should  have  had  them  among  us. 
Real  and  substantial  succor  had,  however, 
before  Petherick’s  arrival  from  his  ivory 
station  lK!en  brought  to  the  expedition  by 
that  gallant,  devoted  and  enterprising  ex- 
lorer,  Mr.  S.amuel  Baker,  who,  having 
card  of  Petherick’s  disasters,  had  titted 
out  at  his  own  cost  a  se])arate  expedition, 
in  which  he  was  determined,  if  he  could 
not  relieve  our  explorei's,  at  all  events  to 
try  to  follow'  the  White  Nile  to  its  real 
sources.  Mr.  Baker — distinguished  form¬ 
erly  bv  his  exploits  in  Ceylon,  and  in  the 
preceding  season  by  his  researches  in  the 
districts  north  of  Abyssinia  and  by  defin¬ 
ing  the  i>osition  and  peculiar  hydrograph¬ 
ical  conuitions  of  several  affluents  of  the 
river  Atbara,  previously  quite  misappre¬ 
hended  by  geographers — had  made  up 
his  mind  to  pass  the  equ.ator  in  his  south¬ 
ward  search  after  the  missing  travelers. 
Pursuing  his  rout  to  Gondokoro,  he  w’as 
the  first  to  meet  the  long  absent  parlies, 
and  to  supply  them  with  money,  provis¬ 
ions  and  boats.  The  cordial  thanks  of 
our  council  have  naturally  been  voted  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Baker  for  his  noble  conduct — 
(cheers,)  and,  as  he  has  now  gone  off  to 
the  southwest  in  the  hope  of  tracing  the 
extent  of  the  lake  on  the  west,  laid  dowm 
by  Speke  in  his  map  as  the  Luta  Nzigi, 
intending  to  devote  a  year  to  this  enter¬ 
prise,  we  ma^  confidently  hope  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  this  collateral  question 
as  to  a  great  feeder  of  the  White  Nile  in 


a  higher  latitude.  Let  it  also  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  Mr.  Baker  is  not  merely  a 
daring  explorer,  a  good  naturalist,  and  a 
first-rate  sportsman,  but  is  also  a  good 
geographer,  having  already  made,  as  I 
learn  from  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend 
Admiral  3Iurray,  numerous  astronomical 
observations  to  fix  the  positions  of  riveiw 
and  places.  But  whatever  may  be  in 
store  as  to  discoveries,  let  us,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  dw’ell  with  delight  on  the  grand 
achievement  of  Speke  and  Grant,  who,  by 
traversing  a  region  never  previously  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  civilized  person,  have 
solved  the  problem  of  ages,  and  have  de¬ 
termined  that  the  great  fresh  water  lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  whose  southern  water¬ 
shed  extends  to  nearly  four  degrees  south 
of  the  equator,  is  the  reservoir  from 
which  the  sacred  Bahred  Abiad,  or  White 
Nile,  mainly  descends  to  Gondokoro,  and 
thence  by  Khartum  into  Egypt.  In 
tracing  the  outline  of  Speke’s  recent  dis¬ 
coveries,  I  may  shortly  recapitulate  the 
nature  of  the  problem  that  w'as  presented 
to  him  w'hen  he  started  on  the  expedition. 
Ilis  previous  journey  fat  right  angles  to 
the  route  jointly  traveled  by  Burton  and 
himself  to  the  Tang.anika  lake,  and  under¬ 
taken  w’hile  Burton  lay  sick  at  Kazeh)  led 
him  into  a  land  where  the  waters  flowed 
northward,  and  finely  to  the  shore  of  a 
fresh  Avater  sea  called  the  Nyanz.a,  of 
great  reputed  extent.  The  lake  was 
bounded  to  the  right  by  the  country  of 
the  warlike  Masai  race,  through  w’hich  no 
traveler  can  now  make  ‘  way,  and  to  the 
left,  but  at  some  distance  north  of  where 
Speke  then  avas,  by  an  important  kingdom 
called  Uganda.  Speke’s  furthest  point 
lay,  by  astronomical  observations,  about 
four  hundred  and  eighty  geographical 
miles  south  of  Gondokoro,  the  uppermost 
well  known  point  on  the  White  Nile, 
through  the  exploration  of  occasional 
travelers  and  ivory  dealers,  as  Penev, 
De  Bono  and  Miani,  had  reduced  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  nearest  points  then 
known  to  white  men  to  four  hundred 
miles.  The  assertions  of  traveled  Arabs 
convinced  Speke  that  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  lay  far  away  in  the  north,  and  that 
it  gave  birth  to  the  parent  stream  of  the 
White  Nile.  His  present  journey  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  pre¬ 
vious  information.  Speke’s  main  diffi¬ 
culty  was  presumed  to  lie  in  obtaining 
the  good  will  of  the  powerful  chief  of 
Uganda,  and  of  such  other  native  poten- 
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tates  as  might  otherwise  block  his  way  ; 
but  no  great  trouble  was  anticipated  in 
reaching  the  lake  district  a  second  time. 
Our  travelers  started  from  the  East 
African  coast  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1860 ; 
but  the  commencement  of  their  journey 
was  most  inauspicious.  Eastern  Africa 
was  parched  with  drought,  and  its  tribes 
were  mostly  at  war,  partly  owing  to  the 
disputed  successions  to  chieftainships,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  famine.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  they  only  reached  Kazeh 
after  great  dela^  and  anxiety,  and  conse- 
uent  illness.  The  next  intelligence  was 
ated  September  30,  1861,  near  Kazeh, 
and  told  a  more  cheering  tale.  The 
travelers  were  again  on  the  advance, 
with  a  sufficient  attendance  of  porters  and 
interpreters,  and  were  hopeful  of  success. 
More  than  a  year  then  ensued  without  a 
particle  of  news,  when  the  joyfiil  informa¬ 
tion  before  alluded  to  re.ached  England 
by  tt*legr.am.  There  is  a  short  break  in 
our  knowledge  of  their  proceedings  in  the 
meantime,  for  Speke  sent  a  quire  of  papers 
from  Zanzibar  which  never  reached  the 
society.  The  lost  reports  contain  a 
consecutive  narrative  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  his  journey  between  Kazeh 
and  Gondokoro.  They  commence  on 
January  1,  1862,  and  date  from  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  call¬ 
ed  Karagwe,  that  abuts  by  one  of  its  cor¬ 
ners  against  the  west  shore  of  Xyanz.a,  at 
its  southern  end.  Here  he  seems  to  have 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  the 
intelligent  King,  who  ga\e  him  a  much 
needed  introduction  for  his  onward  jour¬ 
ney,  franketl  his  expenses  .and  forwarded 
him  with  urgent  ana  friendly  recommend¬ 
ations  to  the  powerful  King  of  Uganda. 
Karagwe  is  a  jiortion  of  a  peculiarly  inter¬ 
esting  district.  It  occupies  a  shoulder  of 
the  eastern  watershed  of  a  territory  200 
miles  broad,  and  some  6000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  that  is  studded  with  detach¬ 
ed  conical  hills,  one  at  least  of  which  at¬ 
tains  thehightof  10,000  feet — theJIontes 
Lunee  of  Burton  and  Speke.  Two  sources 
of  the  Nile  rise  in  this  territory — namely, 
the  chief  feeder  of  the  Nyanza  lake,  and 
that  of  another  lake,  the  Luta  Nzige  ;  so 
also  does  the  source  of  the  Shire  of  IJving- 
stone,  if  we  may  believe  the  reports  now 
brought  to  us  by  Speke.  It  seems  at 
length  that  the  Tang.anika  lake  is  emptied, 
and  not  supplied,  by  a  river  at  its  southern 
end,  and  that  this  effluent  fiK-'da  the  Ni.assa 
lake,  and  through  it,  of  course,  the  Shire. 


[July, 

The  northern  feeder  of  the  T.anganika 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Land  of  which  wo 
have  been  speaking.  It  is  evident,  from 
a  part  of  the  present  reports,  that  the 
missing  papers  would  h.ave  enlarged  on 
the  fact  that  in  Karagw'e  Speke  found 
himself  in  contact  with  a  superior  negro 
r.ace,  strongly  and  favor.ably  contrasting 
with  the  tribes  he  had  i)reviously  seen, 
and,  with  the  exception  oi  Uganda,  whith¬ 
er  Speke  now  went,  is  inh.abited  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  race.  Their  country  lies  .along  the 
Nyanza,  and  occupies  a  full  half  of  both 
its  w'estern  and  its  northern  shores.  The 
jiarent  stream  of  the  Nile  bounds  Uganda 
on  the  e.ast,  as  it  issues  from  the  middle  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  lake  with  a 
current  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
width,  leaping  over  a  fall  of  tw’elve  feet 
in  height.  The  Ny.anza  h.as  numerous 
other  outlets  from  the  same  shore,  which 
all  converge  upon  the  Nile  and  feed  it  at 
various  points  of  its  course  extending  to  a 
distance  of  one  Imndretl  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  lake.  Speke  describes  the  |>eoplc 
of  Uganda  .as  “  the  French  ”  of  these  parts, 
from  their  sprightliness  and  good  taste  in 
behavior,  dress  and  houses.  Their  ruler 
is  absolute  in  his  power;  forttmately  he 
showed  gre.at  kindness  and  even  affection 
for  SjH'kc.  He  knew  well  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  White  Nile  b^  w'hites,  and  had 
occasionally  received  their  bartered  goods. 
He  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  trading  route  to  Gondokoro, 
but  northern  triln'S  blocked  the  way. 
Speke  here  found  the  north  shore  of  the 
N  yanza  to  be  almost  coincident  with  the 
equator.  He  conceives  the  lake  to  have 
formerly  extended  further  than  at  present. 
Its  banks  are  intersected  at  freriuent  inter¬ 
vals  by  what  he  calls  “  rush  drains,”  ap¬ 
parently  small  half-stagnant  water  courses, 
which  drain  that  portion  of  the  adjacent 
land,  ho  believes  to  have  been  formerly 
flooded  by  the  lake.  The  present  size  of 
the  Nyanza  is  considerable ;  it  is  alxmt  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  and  in 
breadth,  but  it  appears  to  have  no  great 
depth.  Speke  further  learnt  that  other 
lakes  have  a  share  in  feeding  the  Nile. 
One  of  them  lies  immediately  to  the  east, 
and  is  probably  connected  with  Nyanza. 
It  supplies  the  Asaa  river,  which  runs  into 
the  Sile  just  above  Gondokoro.  The 
other  is  the  Luta  Nzige,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  w’hich  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ker  is  now  engaged  in  examining.  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke  never  saw  it,  but  pictures  it  on 
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his  ni.ip  as  being  annexed  to  the  Nile, 
which  enters  it,  after  making  a  great  bend 
at  the  easternmost  part  of  its  northern 
shoulder,  and  reissues  at  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  same.  This  lake  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  northwest  of  the 
Nyanza.  Speke  was  hospitably  delayed 
live  months  as  a  sort  of  State  prisoner  at 
Uganda,  for  his  movements  were  narrowly 
constrained ;  thence  he  was  passed  on  to 
the  next  kingdom — that  of  ngoro — still 
inh.abited  by  the  same  peculiar  Wahuma 
race,  but  by  a  far  less  advanced  portion  of 
them.  North  of  Ungoro  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  family  of  languages,  which  had  been 
universal  thus  far,  suddenly  ceased  to  be 
used,  and  the  northern  di.alects  took  its 
place.  Hitherto  Speke  had  had  no  trouble 
about  interpreters,  for  one  single  language 
wiis  understood  more  or  less  by  persons  m 
every  kingdom  he  passed  through.  Hence¬ 
forth  he  could  not  get  on  in  the  least  with¬ 
out  I' ngoro  interpreters.  Tlie  people,  too, 
were  far  more  barb.arous.  He  then  first 
saw  people  who  lived  in  absolute  nudity 
at  Ungoro.  There  they  adopted  a  8c.anty 
dress,  out  of  deference  to  the  customs  of 
the  place  where  they  were  strangers. 
Speke's  troubles  and  the  procrastination 
of  the  King  Kauna.si,  when  he  was  getting 
to  the  end  of  his  journey,  were  most  an¬ 
noying,  the  barbarian  endeavoring  to  take 
from  him  his  only  remaining  chronometer. 
He  succeeiled,  however,  in  seeing  the  Nile 
for  two  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the 
great  lake,  or  to  latitude  two  degrees 
north,  niero  the  river  makes  its  great 
bend  to  the  west  to  passthrough  the  Luta 
Nzige  lake,  and  Speke  was  oblige<l  to 
travel  along  the  cliord  of  the  bend,  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles.  He  again  struck 
the  river  at  De  IJono’s  ivory  station,  in 
latitude  three  degrees  fortv-five  minutes, 
a  few  marifhes  south  of  Gondokoro.  There 
is  an  unexplained  difference  of  level  of  1000 
feet  in  the  river  l>efore  and  after  the  bend, 
and  in  this  interval  highly  inclined  rapids 
or  falls  must  occur.  A  large  body  of  Turks 
(ivory  traders)  were  the  only  occupants 
of  the  station  when  Speke  arrived,  and 
they  welcomed  him  cordially.  After  some 
days  the  camp  broke  up  and  marched  to 
Gondokoro,  Speke  accompanying  them. 
They  compelled  the  Hari  natives  to  con¬ 
tribute  porters,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  the  narrative  fully  confirms  the  univer¬ 
sal  accounts  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  natives  by  these  Turkish  traders.  Our 
traveler  reached  Gondokoro  on  the  16th 


of  F ebruary,  and  there  met  Mr.  Baker.  In 
his  retrospect  of  the  more  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  he  had  visited,  or  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Karagwe,  Uganda  and  Ungoro,  Speke 
unhesitatingly  gives  the  preference  to  the 
first  named,  inasmuch  as  the  King  Itn- 
manika  is  described  as  a  person  of  character 
and  intelligence,  Mtesa,  the  Sovereign  of 
Uganda,  being  an  amiable  youth,  sur- 
rounded  by  his  wives  and  delighting  in 
field  sports,  while  one  of  the  rules  of  his 
court  seems  to  require  the  execution  of 
one  man  per  diem  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  The  northernmost  of  these  three 
kings,  to  the  north  of  whose  dominions 
the  language  changes  entirely,  is  described 
as  a  morose,  suspicious,  churlish  creature, 
yclept  Kamrasi,  whose  chief  occupation 
was  the  fattening  of  his  wives  and  child¬ 
ren  till  they  could  not  stand,  and  in  the 
practicing  of  witchcraft.  Our  travelers 
spent  a  whole  year  in  getting  through 
these  three  kingdoms,  in  no  one  of  w’hich 
had  a  white  man  ever  been  seen  before, 
nor  would  our  friends,  in  all  probability, 
ever  have  escape«l  from  their  clutches  had 
they  not  supplied  their  majesties  with  nu¬ 
merous  ])resent8,  and  that  the  kings  had 
not  eagerly  desired  to  open  a  traffic  with 
the  whites.  The  (juestion  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  has  occupied  geographers  and 
travelers  from  the  remotest  periods  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  when  we  come  down  to  the 
iieriod  of  the  Romans,  we  learn  from 
^neca  that  Nero  sent  up  two  centurions 
to  settle  the  question,  but  they  returned 
without  accomplishing  what  our  two 
countrymen  have  effected.  I.ucan,  in¬ 
deed,  in  his  Pharsalia  makes  Julius  Ca'sar 
8{)eak  thus  at  the  feast  of  Cleopatra : 

Sed  cum  tanta  meo  vivat  sub  pectore  virtus 
Tantus  amor  veri  nihil  est  quod  noscere  malim 
Quam  Flurii  caussas  per  secula  tanta  latentes 
iKnotumoue  caput ;  spes  est  mihi  certa  videndi 
Niliacos  footes  ;  Bellum  civile  relinquam. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  us  only  as  geo¬ 
graphers  to  rejoice  on  this  occasion,  but 
our  country  should  be  proud  of  such  a 
feat  as  has  been  accomplished  by  the  two 
gallant  officers  of  the  Indian  army  ;  and  I 
have  DO  doubt  that  when  the  recitals  of 
their  toils  and  journeys  are  made  knowm, 
as  well  as  their  graphic  description  of  the 
interior  negro  kingaoms  of  whose  names 
we  never  heard,  they  will  be  greeted  with 
the  same  applause  of  the  public  as  that 
which  w’as  so  justly  bestowed  on  my  il¬ 
lustrious  friend  Livingstone,  after  he  had 
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traversed  Southern  Africa.  (Loud  cheers.)  I 
I.iet  us  hope  that  Speke  and  Grant  may  | 
rejich  these  shores  before  the  last  day  of 
meeting,  on  the  8th  of  June  ;  but  should 
this  not  occur,  the  council  of  the  society 
have  already  authorized  me  to  call  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting,  in  order  that  we  may  gratify 
the  public,  and  do  honor  to  ourselves,  by 
having  their  precious  discoveries  com¬ 
municated  to  the  society  by  the  authors 
in  person.  (Cheers.)  In  the  meantime  it 
is  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  our  au¬ 
thorities  at  home  have  beCn  prompt  in  of¬ 
fering  to  these  distinguished  men  every 
requisite  succor.  Earl  Russell,  with  the 
same  alacrity  as  when  he  assisted  Lieu¬ 
tenant  (now  Captain)  Pirn  to  traverse  Si¬ 
beria  in  search  of  Franklin,  has  transmitted 
a  sum  of  money  in  aid  to  Ale.xandria. 
The  Oriental  and  Peninsular  Company 
have  liberally  granted  a  free  passage  to 
Aden  or  Bombay  to  the  twenty-three 
black  attendants  of  the  explorers ;  for 
without  such  assistance  the  poor  creatures 
could  never  have  reached  their  homes 
near  Zanzibar.  Again,  the  Secretary  and 
Council  of  India  have,  at  our  request,  at 
once  extended  the  leaves  and  pay  of 
Captain  Speke  and  Grant  to  the  1st  of 
July,  1864,  in  order  to  free  them  from 
embarrassment,  and  enable  them  to  pub¬ 
lish  full  accounts  of  their  researches.  In 
communicating  this  circumstance,  and  in 
authorizing  me  to  send  the  new's  by  tele¬ 
gram  to  Alexandria,  our  associate,  Mr. 
Marivale,  thus  writes :  “  I  wish  the  tele¬ 
graph  could  also  conveniently  carry  the 
expression  of  our  Indian  satisfaction  at 
the  great  achievement  which  these  officers 
have  performed,  and  our  pride  that  we, 
the  Indian  service,  have  beaten  Julius 
Cajsar.”  (CheersJ  I  may  here  state, 
that  the  telegram  I  sent  to  Alexandria  on 
Thursday  was  answered  on  Saturday  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  her  Majesty’s  Consul 
at  Alexandria,  in  these  pithy  words : 
“Speke  and  Grant  reached  Thebes  and 
Eineh.  Telegram  of  leaves  just  received 
here.”  As  tlierefore  our  travelers  are 
DOW  far  below  tlie  cataracts,  and  in  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  Viceroy,  we  may  very  soon 
welcome  them  at  home.  When  the  full 
narrative  of  this  expedition  is  laid  before 
the  society,  you  will  then  have  before  you 
a  most  graphic  and  in  parts  an  amusing 
account  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  van- 
ous  people  of  whom  we  never  heard  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  character  and  powers  of 
kings,  to  traverse  whose  dominions  re- 


I  quired  such  a  continual  exertion  of  tact, 

I  vigilance  and  resolution  as  have  proved 
the  leader  of  the  expedition  to  be  as  good 
a  diplomatist  as  he  is  a  gallant  soldier. 
Looking  at  Speke  only  as  a  practical  geo¬ 
grapher,  we  of  this  society  owe  deep  ob¬ 
ligations  to  him.  For  he  has  determined 
by  astronomical  observ'ations  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  all  the  important  sites 
which  he  visited ;  and,  in  transmitting 
these  to  us,  accompanied  by  a  variety  of 
meteorological  data,  has  expressed  a  wish 
that  these  should,  if  possible,  be  calculated 
and  compared  by  competent  authorities 
before  he  reaches  England,  and  before 
his  map  w’as  published.  On  this  ]>uint  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Airey,  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  has,  with  his  well- 
known  love  of  our  science,  undertaken 
the  important  task.  When  delayed  in 
the  interior  Captain  Speke  occupied  his 
leisure  hours  by  writing  a  liistory  of  the 
Wahuma,  otherwise  Gallas  or  Abyssin- 
ians,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  por¬ 
tion  of  that  nation  that  crossed  the  Nile, 
and  founded  the  large  kingdom  Killaja, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  river 
Kitanguie  Kagera,  on  the  east  by  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  north  by  the  small  river 
lake  Luta  Nzige,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Utumbi  and  Wkole.  These 
names,  as  well  as  the  kingdoms  of  Karag- 
we,  Ugunda  and  Ungoro,  were  only  made 
known  to  geographers  in  Speke’s  first 
journey ;  while  no  historian  lias  hereto¬ 
fore  heard  of  the  dynasties  wliich  Speke 
enumerates,  among  whose  kings  we  read 
of  Ware  the  Seventh  and  Rohinda  the 
Sixth ;  one  of  the  descendants  of  these 
sovereigns  now  possessing  from  three 
thousand  to  four  thousand  wives.  Not 
wishing,  however,  to  do  more  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  than  increase  your  desire  to  listen 
to  this  narrative  at  a  future  meeting,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  read  the  very  words 
of  Speke,  when  at  the  end  of  the  long  pil¬ 
grimage  of  himself  and  companions,  he 
fell  in  at  Gondokoro,  on  the  15lh  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  last,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Baker,  who 
was  traveling  onward  to  assist  him. 
“The  meeting,”  says  he,  “of  tw'o  old 
friends  suddenly  approaching  one  another 
from  the  opposite  hemispheres,  without 
the  slightest  warning,  can  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  than  described  ;  we  were  intox¬ 
icated  with  joy,  though  my  good  friend 
had  inw'ardly  hoped  till  now'  to  find  us  in 
some  fix  from  which  he  might  have  re- 
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lieved  ns.  Baker  had  one  dahabivek  and  [ 
two  smaller  vessels,  stored  with  com,  : 
which  he  at  once  placed  at  our  disposal.  | 
He  also  lent  me  money  to  pay  the  way 
to  Cairo,  and  finally  supplied  our  daha- 
biyek  with  every  little  delicacy  for  our 
comfort.  He  was  our  savior,  if  not  in  j 
the  interior,  at  any  rate  on  the  Nile.”  j 
Nor  can  I  here  omit  to  notice  the  para-  i 
graph  in  Speke’s  first  letter  to  myself,  in  | 
Avhich  he  says,  ‘  I  may  safely  say  I  never 
felt  so  rejoiced  as  when  l^therick  de-  j 
livered  to  me  your  letter  announcing  to  me  , 
that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  had  ! 
awarded  to  me  the  Founder’s  medal.  The  ■ 
determination  of  the  reservoir  from  which  ! 
the  Nile  flows  will  enable  us  to  speculate  | 
with  more  accuracy  than  before  on  the  : 
regular  periodicity  of  the  rise  of  this ; 
stream  m  Egypt,  and  which  is  now  j 
generally  attribute<l,  not  to  the  melting  | 
of  the  snows  of  the  higher  chain,  but,  in  : 
far  the  greater  part,  to  the  fall  of  the  j 
equatorial  rains  on  the  interior  spongy 
upper  basins,  which,  when  supersaturated, 
must  fill  to  overflowing  the  lakes  into 
which  the  waters  pass,  the  periodicity  be¬ 
ing  determined  by  the  passage  of  the  sun  j 
over  the  equator.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
observe  that  if  there  remain  any  person  in 
the  old  fashioned  erroneous  beliei  that  the 
interior  of  Africa  is  a  mountainous  sandy 
desert,  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
are  derived,  the  discoveries  of  Burton  and 
Speke  and  Grant  have  as  completely  dis¬ 
pelled  the  illusion  as  respects  the  equato¬ 
rial  latitudes  as  the  journey  of  Livingstone 
put  an  end  to  a  similar  false  hypothesis  in 
the  south  of  this  great  continent.  Modern 
discovery  has  indeed  proved  the  truth  of 
the  hypothesis,  which  I  ventured  to  sug-  j 
gest  to  you  eleven  ye.ars  ago,  that  the  true 
center  of  Africa  is  a  great  elevated  watery 
basin,  often  abounding  in  rich  lands,  its 
large  lakes  being  fed  by  numerous  streams  : 
from  adjacent  ridges,  and  its  waters  escap- 1 
ing  to  the  sea  by  fissures  and  depressions 
in  the  higher  surrounding  lands.  It  was 
at  our  anniversary  of  1 852,  when  many 
data  that  have  since  been  accumulated 
were  unknown  to  us,  that,  in  my  compara¬ 
tive  view  of  Africa  in  primeval  and  modern 
times,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Africa  would  be  found  to  be  such 
an  unequally  elevated  basin,  occupied  now, 
as  it  was  in  ancient  geological  periods,  by 
fresh  water  lakes,  the  outflow  of  which 
would  be  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
through  fissures  in  subtending  ranges  of 


higher  mountains  near  the  coast.  While 
this  theory  was  clearly  verified  in  South¬ 
ern  Africa  by  Livingstone  in  the  escane  of 
the  Zambesi,  as  narrated  by  himself,  and 
is  well  known  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Niger,  so  does  it  apply  to  the  Nile,  in  as 
far  as  the  great  central  lake,  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  occupies  a  lofty  plateau  of  3500  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  this  example,  as  the 
waters  flow  from  a  Southern  watershed, 
and  can  not  escape  to  the  east  or  the  west, 
there  being  no  great  transversal  valleys  in 
the  flanking  higher  grounds,  they  neces¬ 
sarily  issue  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  forming  the 
White  Nile,  take  advantage  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  depressions,  through  which  they 
flow  and  cascade.  The  uppermost  of 
those  cascades,  and  close  to  the  lake,  has 
l)een  named  after  my  predecessor,  Ripon 
Falls.  Thenceforward,  the  White  Nile, 
fed  by  other  affluents  as  it  flows  to  the 
south,  has  a  descent  of  2400  feet,  when  it 
reaches  Khartum,  which  is  1100  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  general  course  of  the  Nile, 
from  south  to  north,  and  its  peculiarity  as 
a  stream,  in  having  no  affluent  between 
the  Atbara  river  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
1700  miles,  has  been  illustrated  by  Sir 
Henry  Holland.  The  phenomenon  of  its 
being  confined  to  this  northward  course  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  flanking  higher 
grounds,  ranging  from  south  to  north,  do 
not  attbrd,  as  in  Southern  Africa,  lateral 
valleys  which  lead  to  the  sea.  The  other 
generaliz-ations  which  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  by  Speke  and  Grant,  independently  of 
the  true  source  of  the  White  Nile,  are : 
1.  That  the  hypothetical  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  have  been  called  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon,  and  which  Ptolemy 
spoke  of  as  traversing  the  equatorial  re¬ 
gions  of  Africa  from  east  to  west,  have  no 
such  range  as  theoretically  inferred  by  Dr. 
Beke.  According  to  our  travelers,  they 
are  simply  a  separate  interior  cluster  of 
hills,  from  which  some  small  feeders  of 
the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza  proceed.  In 
fact,  the  “  Montes  Lunse  ”  of  Burton  and 
Speke  occupy  the  higher  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  watershed  between  North  and  South 
Africa.  Now,  as  they  supply  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and,  consequently,  the  Nile,  with 
some  water,  they  may  possibly  send  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Congo,  in  the  west,  while 
to  the  south  there  seems  now  little  doubt 
that  their  waters  flowed  into  the  lake 
Tanganyika  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and 
thence  into  the  Nyassa  of  Livingstone,  as 
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h.Kl  been,  indeed,  inferred,  on  what  seems  in  our  time,  and  from  an  original  point  of 
to  me  very  sound  reasons,  bj'  Mr.  Francis  view,  theoretically  anticipated  that  the 
Gallon.  2.  That  the  inhabitants- of  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile  would  be  found 
kingdoms  of  Karagwe  and  Uganda,  in  the  ne.ar  to  where  they  are  now  fixed.  IJut 
central  and  equatorial  parts  of  Africa,  are  all  the  speculations  of  geographers  as  to 
much  more  civilized  and  advanced  than  the  source  of  the  Nile  remaineii  to  be  con- 
the  people  w’ho  live  to  the  north,  on  the  firmed  or  set  aside  by  actual  observation, 
banks  oi  the  Nile,  between  the  lake  Victo-  As  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  of  Pto- 
ria  Nyanza  and  Gondokoro,  the  latter  be-  lemy  it  is  still  open  to  us  to  doubt  wheth- 
ing  for  the  most  part  those  naked  barba-  er  that  geographer  had  any  sound  basis 
rians,  probably  the  anthropophagi  of  Hero-  for  his  statement ;  for,  amid  the  moun- 
dotus,  who  have  doubtless  been  the  real  tains  of  tropical  Africa,  we  may  hesitate 
impediments  during  all  ages  to  explora-  to  apply  that  designation,  with  Uurton 
tions  up  the  stream,  or  from  north  to  south,  and  Speke  to  their  central  group  north  of 
3.  We  learn  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  Lake  Tanganyika ;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
language  of  the  natives  on  the  east  coast  to  .agree  with  Dr.  Beke  in  considering  as 
enabled  the  travelers  to  hold  converse  with  such  a  north  and  south  chain  on  th-.*  i-ast, 
many  individuals  in  all  the  tribes  and  na-  which,  as  he  supposes,  unites  the  lofty 
tions  they  passed  through  until  they  reach-  mountains  of  Kilimandjaro  and  Knenia 
ed  the  above  mentioned  northern  barba-  w’ith  Abyssinia.  Even  these  two  views 
rians,  whose  language  is  quite  distinct  from  need  not  exhaust  this  prolific  subject  of 
any  dialectof  Southern  Africa.  4.  From  the  theory,  while  they  may  serve  geographers 
notes  of  Speke  on  the  geological  stnicture  a  good  turn  as  useful  stimula  to  future  ex- 
of  the  countries  he  passed  through  I  infer  plorers.  In  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  all 
there  is  no  hope  of  any  portion  of  those  efforts  to  ascend  the  Nile  to  its  source 
regions  proving  to  be  auriferous.  I  direct  have  failed,  I  must  do  justice  to  those 
attention  to  this  fact,  since  an  erroneous  geographers  w'ho  have  shown  the  way  as 
notion  has  crept  into  the  public  mind,  de-  to  the  desirableness  of  exploring  the  in- 
rived  probably  from  the  possibly  gold-  terior  of  Africa  from  the  coast  near  Zanzi- 
bearing  character  of  some  mountains  ex-  bar  and  Momb.as.  First,  we  have  to 
tending  southwards  from  Abyssinia,  that  j  bear  in  mind  the  efforts  of  those  enter- 
a  gold  region  existed  near  the  sources  of  prising  German  missionaries,  Krajif,  and 
the  Nile.  In  this  address  I  cannot  pre-  Ilefman,  who,  advancing  from  ISIombas 
tend  to  do  justice  to  the  many  writers  to  the  foot  of  the gre.at  mountain  Kilimand- 
from  the  early  days  of  Herodotus  to  the  jaro,  announced  the  startling  phenomenon 
later  period  of  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  to  (Erhardt  sustaining  it  with  a  rough  sketch 
those  modern  authors  who,  referring  to  map)  that  these  very  lofty  inount.ain8, 
those  ancient  works,  or  obtaining  informa-  though  under  the  equator,  were  capped 
tion  from  natives,  have  assigned  the  by  snow.  The  truth  of  this  observation 
origin  of  the  Nile  to  lakes  in  the  interior  has  since  been  completely  realized  by  the 
of  Africa.  In  the  fifteenth  volume  of  our  actual  surveys  of  Baron  von  der  Decken 
journal  Mr.  Cooley  collated  with  ability  and  Mr.  Kichard  Thornton,  as  well  as  by 
all  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  on  this  subsequent  ascents  by  the  former  to  the 
subject  when  he  wrote  (1845.)  lie  hight  of  thirteen  thousand  feet  Next, 
speaks  of  two  vast  lakes— one  three  hun-  our  associate  Colonel  Sykes  earnestly  ad- 
dred  leagues  long;  but  their  size  and  vocated  the  operating  from  Zanzibar  as 
positions  were  very  indefinitely  assigned,  an  excellent  base  for  all  geographical 
Again,  in  the  library  of  the  Propaganda  researchers  in  the  adjacent  continent. 
Fede,  in  Rome,  there  is  an  old  missionary  I  must  further  state  that  as  early 
(?)  map  of  Africa  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  1848,  Dr.  Beke  projected  an  ex¬ 
in  which  two  lakes  are  marked  as  being  pedition  to  the  Zanzibar  coast,  of  which 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  as  lying  south  Dr.  Bialoblotzky  was  to  be  the  leader, 
of  the  eouator.  Our  attention  was  called  As  great  prejudices  then  existed  against 
to  this  old  map  by  ray  friend  General  J.  these  suggestions,  though  I  warmly  en- 
von  Catignola,  who  took  a  small  copy  of  couraged  them  in  an  anniversary  address, 
it,  and  which  is  pla(‘ed  in  the  records  on  account  of  the  supposed  inevitable 
of  our  society.  Dr.  Beke,  in  addition  to  loss  of  life  to  any  European  who  should 
his  actual  discoveries  in  Abyssinia,  for  sojourn  there,  the  more  we  have  to  th.ank 
which  he  obtained  our  gold  medals,  has  those  of  our  associates  who  advocated  a 
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line  of  rewarch  which  lias  led  first  to  the 
expedition  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and 
eventually  to  the  discovery  of  the  source 
of  the  true  White  Nile.  I  may  also  say, 
with  some  pride,  that  from  first  to  last 
the  council  of  this  society  has  vigorous¬ 
ly  sustained  East  African  expeditions, 
whether  in  southern  or  northern  latitudes, 
and  I  am  well  entitled  to  say  that  in  the 
absence  of  our  persistant  representations 
to  her  Majesty^s  government,  for  whose 
support  and  countenance  w'e  are  indeed 
deeply  grateful,  the  discoveries  of  Living¬ 
stone,  and  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and  the 
great  recent  discovery  of  Speke  and  Grant, 
which  now  occupies  our  thoughts,  would 
not  have  been  brought  about  in  our  day. 
(Cheers.) 


In  the  remainder  of  his  address  the 
President  referred  to  the  explorations  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  Southern  Africa,  of 
Dr.  llenshin  in  Abyssinia,  of  Von  Beur- 
mann  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Tchad, 
and  to  the  ascent  of  Kilimandjaro  by 
Baron  von  der  Decken,  and  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  M.  Jules  Gerard  and  M.  du 
Chaillu  on  new  expeditions.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  recent  explorations  in  Australia, 
Sir  Roderick  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
valuable  labors  of  Landsborough,  McKin- 
lay  and  Walker,  who  had  dissipated  the 
delusion  that  the  interior  of  the  continent 
was  an  arid  waste,  and  had  demonstrated 
that  tropical  Australia  is  admirably  fitted 
for  colonization  by  Europeans. 


From  Chkmberi’i  Journal. 

AGAINST  POSSESSING  TWO  TONGUES. 


Upon  a  certain  great  occasion  of  inter¬ 
national  amity,  v^ereon  many  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Englishmen  in  what 
they  imagined  to  be  the  language  of  their 
alien  auditors,  Mr.  Bright,  M.  P.,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  the  vernacular,  confess¬ 
ing  and  bewailing  his  inability  to  speak 
French.  I  admire  this  orator’s  modesty, 
but  I  do  not  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
regret.  I  prefer  rather  the  sentiment  of 
that  national  hero  who  publicly  thanked 
the  gods  that  he  could  compel  his  tongue 
to  utter  no  language  save  that  of  his 
fatherland.  Let  there  be  a  ITniversal 
Tongue,  by  all  means,  if  the  philologists 
w’ill  have  it  so.  I  have  experienced  great 
inconvenience  when  traveling  abroad  from 
the  unfinished  character  of  this  great 
scheme  of  theirs  myself,  and  I  should 
vastly  like  to  see  it  accomplished — only 
let  them  be  particularly  careful  to  select 
for  their  purpose  the  English. 

My  acquaintance  is  extensive,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  increase  it,  but  if  there  is  a 
description  of  person  that  I  am  less  de¬ 
sirous  to  know  than  another,  it  is  one  who 
is  recommended  to  me  as  being  an  ac¬ 


complished  linguist.”  I  should  have  bet¬ 
ter  hopes  of  social  advantage  from  a  “  first- 
rate  pugilist or  even  from  a  gentleman 
whose  introduction  was  once  prom¬ 
ised  to  me  by  an  intoxicated  market-gar¬ 
dener  upon  a  Citizen  ’bus,  as  “  the  grower 
of  the  werry  finest  ’ollyocks  in  all  Middle¬ 
sex.”  What  a  man  gains  in  words — in 
the  facility  of  expressing  himself— he  gen¬ 
erally  loses  in  ideas,  as  witness  the  Popu¬ 
lar  Preacher,  the  Demagogue,  and  the 
“Cheap  Jack;”  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  when  he  acquires  various  tongues. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  such  a  man  if  he  posses¬ 
ses  an  idea  apiece  for  them.  The  late 
Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  was  annoyed  upon 
one  occasion  by  an  individual  who  was 
airing  nine  languages  at  once  before  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  company.  “  Nine,  sir,”  ob¬ 
served  this  social  scourge,  this  cat-’o-nine- 
tails,  “  I  can  speak  nine  distinctly,  *  but 
my  revered  father,  when  alive,  he  could 
speak  no  less  than  fifteen.  “  Ah  !”  re- 

*  lie  coaid  imitate  five  cats,  sir,  five  distinct 
cats  in  a  wheelbarrotv,  upon  my  sacred  honor; 
DOW  one  can’t  helo  liking  a  fellow  with  such  traits 
as  those. — Piektnek. 
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marked  Jerrold,  I  knew  a  man  who 
could  speak  five-and-twenty,  and  who  never 
said  anything  worth  hearing  in  any  one  of 
Otem." 

The  possession  of  a  foreign  tongue  is 
doubtless  useful  to  a  man  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  speak  it,  but  among  his  own 
couutrymen,  it  is  no  more  advantageous, 
and  scarcely  less  ornamental,  than  a 
second  nose.  AV^hy,  then,  does  he  almost 
invariably  flourish  it  in  our  faces,  as  though 
it  were  a  fan  with  Kimmel's  scent  upon 
it?  Whj  does  he  Adieu  (with  a  con¬ 
tortion)  instead  of  **  (Jood-bye  ?”  Why 
does  he  call  me  his  “  Bon  amif  w’hen  he 
knows  I  hate  both  him  and  it?  Why 
does  he  utter  Je  euie  prit — why  does  he? 
instead  of  “  I  am  ready.”  “  Toujours pretf 
replied  a  certain  la'Jy,  who  was  always 
chattering  bad  F rencli,  to  an  individual 
who  ofiered  his  arm  to  take  her  down  to 
dinner — “  Toujours  prit  is  my  motto.” 

But  that  heroic  man,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend,  responded  sternly : 
“Then  it  should  be  “  Toujours  prate,” 
madam.”  Let  Social-science  Associations 
boast  themselves  as  much  as  they  will,  it 
is  men  like  these  who  are  our  real  re¬ 
formers.  “  How  agreeable,”  remarked 
the  late  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  after  the 
miseries  of  an  evening-party,  “  would  this 
life  l>e,  were  it  not  tor  its  amusements ; 
and  especially  if  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  ‘  a  little  music’  in  the  world.”  And 
how  charming,  say  I,  might  conversation 
be  made,  if  all  French  phrases  were  rigor¬ 
ously  excluded ;  and  especially  if  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  Parisian  accent. 
To  be  able  to  pronounce  the  ultimate  syl¬ 
lable  in  a  French  word  ending  with  tVi, 
such  as  Iloudin,  in  a  cerUun  distressingly 
unnatural  manner,  appears  to  be  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  earthly  ambition  with  some  per¬ 
sons  ;  and  when  they  fancy  they  have  at¬ 
tained  to  it,  they  thenceforth  look  down 
upon  the  rest  or  their  fellow-creatures,  as 
from  a  moral  and  intellectual  pedestal. 
The  more  contemptible  an  accomplishment 
is,  the  prouder  folks  generally  are  when 
they  po.ssess  it ;  a  little  worthless  know¬ 
ledge  puffing  up  beyond  all  measure,  as  is 
exemplitied  in  the  case  of  college  dons, 
dealers  in  fancy-dogs,  and  turnpike-keep¬ 
ers  ;  which  last,  when  placed  where  two 
roads  meet,  can  generally  inform  the  way¬ 
farer  w’bich  to  choose  in  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  manner  conceivable.  And  thus  it  i.s 
with  your  linguist.  The  moralist  m.ay  re¬ 
mark  disparagingly  upon  the  Doubled- 
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tongued,  but  give  me  a  hypocrite  for  a 
companion,  s.ay  1,  rather  than  any  fellow 
who  piques  himself  on  his  French,  and  in¬ 
terlards  his  conversation  with  phrases 
M’hich  he  pretends  can  not  be  translated 
into  English.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  ludicrous  aftections  ever  acquiesced 
in  by  the  ignorant ;  were  these  columns 
open  to  the  full  expression  of  an  honest 
indignation,  I  could,  entre  nous,  rej»der — 
that  is  to  B,ay,  between  you  and  me  and 
the  wall — give  my  own  opinion  on  it,  in 
very  apt  and  forcible  Saxon.  As,  indeed, 
the  fashionable  novel,  with  its  meaningless 
Gallicisms,  affords  the  lowest  type  of  liter¬ 
ature,  so  does  the  man  with  his  talk  slashed 
with  French  phrases  present  the  feeblest 
form  of  conversation. 

“  Give  me  the  mirth  that  scorns  to  trench 
On  the  bright  shallows  of  the  French, 

But  fills  the  genial  eye,  and  rolls 
Its  broad  deep  current  to  our  souls.” 

Like  the  immortal  S.amuel,  “  I  love  talk,” 
but  I  can’t  abide  talking  on  tiptoe. 

Of  the  man  who  makes  jokes  in  a  for¬ 
eign  language,  in  a  company  composed  of 
his  own  fellow-countrymen,  I  say  nothing, 
for  even  the  English  tongue,  so  admir.-ibly 
fitted  for  invective,  aflfords  no  atljective 
strong  enough  to  apply  to  such  an  oflence. 
Most  of  us,  however,  have  witnessed  the 
enormity,  and  the  degradation  of  our 
species  that  has  followed  u{)on  it ;  the  pre¬ 
tended  appreciation  of  the  males,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
they  are  lau^iing  at,  and  the  pitiable  ir¬ 
resolution  of  the  females,  wdio  are  afraid 
of  compromising  themselves  by  applaud¬ 
ing  something  that  may  not  be  proper. 
How  infinitely  more  would  such  au  offen¬ 
der  have  contributed  to  the  general  enjoy¬ 
ment,  had  he  stood  on  his  head  upon  a 
ginger-beer  bottle;  or  performed  “the 
wheel”  as  it  is  enacted  by  what  he  would 
call  the  gamins  of  the  street  ;  or  given 
some  ingenious  “imitation”  of  bird,  or 
beast,  or  fish.  Everybody  would  then 
have  understood  the  entertainment ;  and 
even  those  who  w'ere  above  enjoying  it, 
would  have  derived  a  satisfaction  from 
considering  how  superior  they  themselves 
w'ere  to  such  a  vulgar  fellow.  AVliereas, 
from  the  unintelligible nothing 
has  flowed  but  hypocrisy  and  humilia¬ 
tion. 

I  was  lately  pursuing  this  subject,  which 
is  a  favorite  one  with  me,  in  a  mixed  com¬ 
pany,  among  which  there  chanced  to  be 
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an  ancient  Peninsular  veteran,  who,  as  1 1  priety  when  billeted  upon  the  inhabitants 
afterwards  discovered,  snoke  every  Eu-  of  the  country,  and  a  portable  gallows 
ro|)ean  language  to  perfection.  Instead  was  even  constructed,  the  effect  ot  which 
of  obstructing  the  progress  of  iny  Crusade,  was  to  make  us  the  most  courteous  army 
however,  he  joined  my  standard,  and  as-  that  ever  occupied  a  foreign  land.  Two 
sisted  me  in  demolishing  a  hateful  seijeant-  men  of  my  company,  and  excellent  sol- 
at-law,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  six  diers,  happened  to  be  lodging  with  an  old 
months’  sojourn  in  Italy,  to  talk  as  famil-  Portuguese  vine-dresser,  who,  in  addition 
iarly  of  .ffen  Tromto  and  Siesta  as  though  to  feeding  them  with  omeleos  swimming 
they  w’ere  his  brother  and  sister.  in  rancid  oil,  allowed  them  insufficient  fir- 

“  Hut  in  foreign  countries,  at  least,”  ing.  My  unfortunate  fellows,  therefore, 
contended  the  serjeant,  “  you  must  allow  pulled  up  his  vine  sticks,  and  made  a  good 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  iodis-  blaze  for  themselves,  without  saying  By 
pensable.”  your  leave,  or  \\  ith  your  leave.  Where- 

“  Quite  the  reverse,  sir,”  returned  the  upon,  the  old  curmudgeon  took  the  op- 
bluff  old  general.  “  It  is  better  for  your  portunity  of  the  provost-marshal  coming 
morality,  your  religion,  and  your  good  round  to  inquire  whether  there  were  any 
temper,  never  to  understand  what  foreign-  complaints,  to  set  forth  a  piteous  story  of 
ers  say.”  oppression  ami  tyranny — more  than  three 

“  Nay,  but  in  warfare,  for  instance,”  parts  of  which  were  doubtless  lies.  lie 
urged  the  cunning  lawyer :  “  nobody  can  held  a  bundle  of  the  sticks  in  (mestion 
be  more  aware  than  so  distinguished  an  with  one  hand,  and  appealed  to  Heaven 
officer  as  yourself  that  a  mutual  under-  with  the  other,  as  though  he  had  been 
standing  between  allies  is  to  be  desired  wronged  in  the  most  wicked  manner  con- 
above  all  things.  When  you  were  in  ceivable ;  while  I  was  standing  by,  ex- 

I’ortugal” -  ,  pecting  every  moment  that  the  two  offen- 

“  Ay,  when  I  was  in  Portugal,”  inter-  ders  would  1^  taken  out  and  hauged  forth- 
rupted  the  general,  rubbing  his  hands;  with.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  the 
“  then,  as  you  say,  it  made  a  great  differ-  provost-marshal,  although  au  excellent 
ence  whether  you  knew  Portugtiese  or  Spanish  scholar,  knew  nothing  of  I’ortu- 
not.  I  have  known  the  life  or  death  of  gues ;  so  ho  turned  to  me,  and  inquired 
more  than  one  honest  fellow  turn  upon  what  was  the  matter.  “  I’ray,  tell  me, 
that  very  circumstance.”  captain,”  cried  he,  “  what  this  old  idiot  is 

“  Exactly,”  replied  the  serjeant  tri-  clamoring  for  ?  What  does  he  want  ? 
umphantly,  “  you  have  known  a  man’s  And  what  have  these  men  of  yours  done  ? 
life  saved  by  his  understanding  Portu-  And  why  does  he  shake  that  bumlle  of 
guese.”  vino-sticks  in  their  faces,  as  though  he 

“  N ot  quite  that,”  responded  the  soldier ;  were  J  upiter  Tonans  ?” 

“  but  I  have  know'n  a  man’s  life  saved  by  “  Well,  marshal,”  said  I,  “  the  fact  is, 
another  man’s  not  understanding  it.”  he  wants  the  poor  fellows  to  sleep  upon 
“  Good.”  said  I ;  “  I  can  e.asily  believe  them.  That  is  the  only  sort  of  bed  he  al- 
it ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  hap-  lows  them,  and  because  they  murmur  at 
pened.”  such  accommodation,  he  protests  that  he 

“  Well,”  said  the  veteran ;  “  you  are  will  get  them  punished,  and,  he  hopes, 
probably  aware  that  Lord  Wellington’s  even  hanged.” 

discipline  in  the  Peninsula  w!is  excessive-  “  Blood-thirsty  old  scoundrel !”  cried  the 
ly  severe.  If  a  man  did  but  forage  for  marshal,  addressing  himself  to  the  elo- 
his  mess  without  respect  to  the  market-  quent  native ;  “  hold  your  tongue,  and 
value  of  the  commodity  ho  brought  back  don’t  attempt  to  get  honest  fellows  into 
to  camp ;  or  if  he  suffered  his  affTections  trouble.  If  I  were  they,  I’m  blessed  if  I 
to  be  centered  on  a  young  person  in  a  nun-  wouldq’t  burn  oil  your  vine  sticks.” 
nery;  or  if  he  picked  up  anything  in  a  “  And,  with  that,  off  he  rode  at  a  hand- 
church  that  He  had  a  fancy  to  send  home  gallop,  leaving  the  vine-dresser  still  ge’stic- 
to  his  friends — and  chanced  to  be  discov-  ulating,  and  my  two  poor  fellows  thank- 
ered,  the  provost-marshal  was  sent  for  fill  enough  to  find  themselves  on  their 
post-haste,  and  it  was  even  betting  whether  feet.  Now,  if  that  provost-marshal  had 
the  poor  fellow  in  trouble  was  not  hanged,  understood  Portuguese,  they  would  have 
Our  chief  was  especially  particular  that  danced  upon  nothing.” 
the  men  oonductea  themselves  with  pro- 
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From  Black ir>od’i  Uagaiina. 

THE  LANDSCAPE  OF  ANCIENT  ITALY, 

AS  DELINEATED  IN  THE  POMPEIAN  PAINTINGS. 


“  Und  abcr  nach  iweitausond  Jahrcn 
Katn  ich  dcaaclbigen  Wegs  gcfahren.” 

“  Et  puifl  nous  irons  voir,  car  decadence  et  deuil 
Yieunent  totqoura  apr^s  la  puissance  et  I’orgueil, 
Nous  irons  Toir  . . . .  ” 


Wk  are  so  much  accustomed  to  depend 
on  the  four  great  literary  languages  for 
the  whole  b^y  of  our  information  and 
amusement,  that  it  occurs  to  few  to  con¬ 
sider  that  ignorance  of  other  European 
dialects  involves  any  inconvenience  at  all, 
except  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  visit 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  spoken. 
Yet  there  is  much  of  really  valuable  mat¬ 
ter  which  sees  the  light  only  in  the  minor 
tongues,  especially  those  of  the  industrious 
North,  and  with  which  the  world  has 
never  been  made  familiar  through  transla¬ 
tion.  Joachim  Frederic  Schouw,  the  Dan¬ 
ish  botanist,  is  one  of  the  writers  of  our 
day  who  has  suffered  most  prejudicially 
both  to  his  own  fame  and  to  the  public 
from  having  employed  only  his  native 
language.  F'or  his  writings  are  not  only 
valuable  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but 
belong  to  the  most  popular  order  of  scien¬ 
tific  w’riting,  and  would  assuredly  have 
been  general  favorites,  had  not  the  bulk  of 
them  remained  untranslated.  His  “  Tab¬ 
leau  du  Climat  de  I’ltalie  ”  has,  however, 
appeared  in  French,  and  is  a  standard 
work.  A  little  collection  of  ve^  brief  and 
and  popular  essays,  entitled  “  The  Earth, 
Plants,  and  Man,”  has  been  translated  both 
into  German  and  English.  One  of  these, 
styled  “  The  Plants  of  Pompeii,”  is  found¬ 
ed  on  a  rather  novel  idea.  The  paintings 
on  the  wal’s  of  the  disinterred  houses  of 
that  city  contain  (among  other  things) 
many  landscape  compositions.  Sometimes 
these  are  accessory  to  historical  represen¬ 
tations.  But  they  often  merely  portray 
the  scenery  of  ordinary  out-door  life.  The 
old  decorators  of  the  Pompeian  chambers 
had  indeed  an  evident  taste  for  those  tri¬ 


vial  tricks  of  theatrical  deception,  which 
are  still  very  popular  in  Italy.  Their  ver¬ 
dure,  sky,  ana  so  forth,  seem  often  as  if 
meant  to  impose  on  the  spectator  for  a 
moment  as  realities;  and  are,  therefore, 
executed  in  a  ’*  realistic  ”  though  sketchy 
style.  “  Consecpiently,”  says  Schouw, 

the  observation  of  the  plants  which  are 
represented  in  these  paintings  will  give, 
as  far  as  tliev  go,  the  measure  of  tnose 
which  were  mmiliar  to  the  ancient  eye. 
and  will  help  to  show  the  identities  and 
the  differences  between  the  vegetation  of 
the  Campanian  plains  a  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  and  that  which  adorns  them 
now.” 

We  propose  to  follow  the  Professor 
through  this  confined  but  elegant  little 
chapter  of  his  investigations.  But  by  re¬ 
straining  ourselves  to  this  alone,  we  should 
be  dealing  with  only  part  of  a  subject.  In 
most  regions,  two  thousand  years  have 
made  considerable  changes  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  vegetable  covering  of  the 
earth  ;  but  in  that  land  of  volcanic  influ¬ 
ences  in  which  Pompeii  stood,  great  revo¬ 
lutions  have  taken  place,  during  that  time, 
in  the  structure  of  the  ground  itself.  ISea 
and  land  have  changed  places ;  mountains 
have  risen  and  sunk;  the  very  outlines 
and  main  landmarks  of  the  scene  are  other 
than  what  they  were.  Let  us  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  imagine  ourselves  gazing  with  Em¬ 
peror  Tiberius  from  his  “  specular  hight  ” 
on  precipitous  Capri,  at  that  unequelled 
panorama  of  sea  and  land  formed  by  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  as  thence  descried,  and 
note  in  what  respects  the  visible  face  of 
things  has  changed  since  he  beheld  it. 

The  central  object  in  his  view,  as  in 
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that  of  the  modern  observer,  was  Vesuvius, 
standing  out  a  huge  insulated  mountain 
mass,  unconformable  with  the  other  out¬ 
lines  of  the  landscape,  and  covered  then, 
as  now,  with  its  broad  mantle  of  dusky 
green.  Then,  as  now,  its  volcanic  soil 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
Hut  in  other  respects  its  appearance  was 
widely  different.  No  slender,  menacing 
column  of  smoke  rose  perpetually  from  its 
summit.  Nor  was  it  lurid,  at  night,  with 
that  red  gleam  of  the  slow  river  of  tire. 

“A  cui  riluce 
Di  Capri  la  marina 
E  di  Napoli  il  porto  e  Mergcllina.” 

It  was  an  extinct  volcano,  and  had  been 
so  for  unknown  ages.  Nor  did  it  exhibit 
its  present  characteristic  cone,  nor  proba- 
ably  its  double  top ;  Vesuvius  and  t^mma 
were  most  likely  one  ;  and  the  deep  half- 
moon-sha|)ed  ravine  of  the  Atrio  del  Cav- 
allo,  which  now  divides  them,  is  thought 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  crater.  That 
crater  was  a  huge  amphitheatrical  depres¬ 
sion,  several  miles  in  circuit,  filled  with 
pasture-lands  and  tangled  woods.  Spar- 
tacus  and  his  servile  army  had  used  it  not 
long  before  as  a  natural  fortress.  Hut 
this  feature  Avas  scarcely  visible  to  the 
spectator  at  Capri,  opposite  the  mountain, 
to  whom  the  summit  must  have  appeared 
as  a  broad  ffat-topped  ridge,  in  sha{)e  and 
hight  very  similar  to  the  Table  Moun¬ 
tain  at  the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope. 

At  the  time  in  question,  scarcely  a  few 
vague  traditions  remained  to  record  the 
fact  that  the  mountain  had  once  “  burnt.” 
The  fiery  legends  of  Magna  Grecia  related 
to  the  country  west  of  Najiles,  where  vol¬ 
canic  action  h.ad  been  more  recent:  the 
Phlegra*an  fields,  the  Market-place  of  Vul¬ 
can  (Solfatara,)  the  cone  of  Gnarime 
(Ischia,)  through  which  the  imprisoned 
Typhauis  breathed  flame,  from  whence  he 
has  been  since  transferred  to  Vesuvius,  as 
a  (ienoese  monk  informed  us  when  we 
and  he  first  looked  on  that  volcano  to¬ 
gether.  Vesuvius  awoke  from  h'.s  sleep 
of  unknown  length,  as  every  one  knows, 
in  A.D.  79,  when  he  celebrated  his  resump¬ 
tion  of  authority  by  that  grand  “  extra 
night”  of  the  24th  August,  which  has  had 
no  rival  since,  in  the  way  of  pyrotcchnical 
entertainment,  except  on  the  distant  shores 
of  Iceland,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Mo¬ 
luccas.  Ilis  period  of  activity  lasted  nearly 
a  thousand  years.  Tlien  he  relapsed  into 
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lethargy  for  six  hundred.  In  1631,  he 
had  resumed  (as  old  prints  show,)  some¬ 
thing  nearly  resembling  the  form  which 
we  have  attributed  to  him  in  classical 
times.  Ilis  top,  of  great  hight,  swollen 
up  by  the  slow  accumulation  of  burning 
matter,  without  a  vent,  was  a  level  pla¬ 
teau,  with  a  pit-like  crater  filled  with  a 
forest  of  secular  oaks  and  ilexes :  only  a 
few  “  fumaroles,”  or  smoke-holes,  remained 
here  and  there  to  attest  his  real  character. 
Even  the  legends  of  his  conflagations  had 
become  out  of  date.  The  old  “  Orearch  ’’ 
or  mountain-spirit,  Vesevus,  is  portrayed 
by  the  local  poet  Pontanus  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  a  rustic  figure,  wdth  a  bald 
head,  hump  back,  and  cincture  of  brush¬ 
wood — all  fiery  attributes  omitted.  Even 
his  terrible  name  Avas  only  known  to  the 
learned :  the  j*eople  called  him  the  “  Monte 
di  Somma.”  The  suburban  features  of  a 
great  luxurious  city,  convents,  gardens, 
vineyards,  hunting  grounds,  and  parks  of 
the  nobility,  had  crept  again  up  ttie  .sides 
of  the  mountain,  until  they  almost  mingled 
with  the  trees  on  the  summit.  The  ap¬ 
proaching  hour  was  not  wdthout  its  pre¬ 
monitory  signs,  many  and  strange.  The 
phenomena  which  Hulwer  makes  his  witch 
of  Vesuvius  recount,  by  way  of  warning, 
to  Arbaces,  are  very  closely  borrowed 
from  contemporary  narratives  of  the 
eruption  of  1631.  Nor  were  the  omens 
of  superstition  wanting,  accommodated 
to  the  altered  feelings  of  the  times. 
At  the  Plinian  eruption,  the  people  im¬ 
agined  that  the  old  giants  buried  in  the 
Phlegnean  fields  had  risen  again,  and  re¬ 
newed  their  battle  with  the  gods :  “  for 
many  phantoms  of  them,”  says  Dio  Cas¬ 
sius,  “  Avero  seen  in  the  smoko,  and  a  blast, 
as  of  trumiwts,  was  heard.”  In  1631, 
carriages  full  of  devils  Avere  seen  to  drive, 
and  battalions  of  diabolical  soldiers  to 
gather  in  marching  array  along  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The 
footsteps  of  unearthly  animals  were 
tracked  on  the  ro.ads.  “  A  peasant  of  the 
name  of  Giovanni  Camillo”  (so  wo  are 
informed  by  the  .Jesuit  Ginlio  Cesare 
Ilecupito,  a  contemporary,)  “  had  passed 
Easter  Eve  at  a  farm-house  of  his  own  on 
the  mountain.  There,  without  having 
taken  a .  mouthful  of  anything,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  profound  slumber,  from 
Avhich  awakening  suddenly,  he  saw  no 
longer  before  his  eyes  the  likeness  of  the 
place  where  he  had  fallen  asleep,  but  a 
new  heaven,  a  new  soil,  and  a  new  land- 
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scape  ;  instead  of  a  hill-side  covered  with 
wood,  there  appeared  a  wall  crossinj;  the 
road,  and  extending  on  each  side  for  a 
great  distance,  with  a  very  lofty  gate. 
Astonished  at  this  new  scene,  he  went  to 
the  gate  to  inquire  where  he  was.  There 
he  found  a  porter  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  a  young  man  in  appearance. 
Many  conjecture  that  this  was  St.  Antony 
of  Padua.  Tlie  porter  at  first  seemed  to 
repulse  him,  but  afterwards  admitted  him 
into  the  courtyard  and  guided  him  about. 
After  a  long  circuit  they  arrived  at  a 
great  range  of  buildings  breathing  fire 
from  every  window.”  In  short,  the  poor 
peasant  was  conducted,  after  the  fashion 
of  such  visions,  through  the  mansions  of 
hell  and  purgatory,  where  he  saw%  of 
coursb,  many  of  his  acquaintance  various- 
Iv  tormented.  “  At  last,  on  the  following 
clay,  he  was  restored  to  himself  and  to 
V’esuvius;  and  w’as  ordered  to  inform  his 
countrj’inen  that  a  great  ruin  was  impend¬ 
ing  over  them  from  that  mountain  ;  where¬ 
fore  they  should  address  their  vows  and 
rayers  to  God.  On  Easter  Day,  at  noon, 
e  came  home,  and  was  observed  of 
manv  with  his  dress  sprinkled  with  ashes, 
his  lace  burnt  black,  as  if  escaped  from  a 
fire.”  This  was  two  years  before  the 
eruption,  and  during  the  interval  Camillo 
always  told  the  same  story;  wherefore, 
after  passing  a  long  time  for  either  mad 
or  drunk,  he  was  finally  raised  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  prophet.  At  last  on  the  niglit 
of  the  15th  December,  the  ancient  volcano 
signalized  his  awakening  by  a  feat  of  un¬ 
rivalled  grandeur.  In  forty-eight  hours 
of  terrific  struggles,  he  blew  away  the 
whole  cap  of  the  mountain ;  so  that,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the  smoke 
at  last  subsided,  the  Neapolitans  beheld 
their  familiar  summit  a  thousand  feet 
lower  than  it  had  been  before  ;  while  its 
southern  face  w'as  seamed  by  seven  dis¬ 
tinct  rivers  of  fire,  slowly  rolling  at  seve¬ 
ral  points  into  the  sea. 

Since  1631,  the  fre<juency,  if  not  the 
violence,  of  the  eruption  seems  to  have 
gradua’ly  increased,  and  Vesuvius  is 

Erobably  more  “active”  now’,  in  local 
mguage,  than  at  any  former  time  in  his 
annals,  having  made  the  fortunes  of  an 
infinity  of  guides  and  miscellaneous 
waiters  on  Providence  within  the  last 
twelve  years,  besides  burning  a  forest  or 
two,  and  expelling  the  peasantry  of  some 
villages.  But  his  performances  on  a 
grand  scale  seem  for  the  present  suspend- 
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ed.  Frequent  eruptions  prevent  that  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  matter  which  produces 
great  ones.  Indeed,  the  late  Mr.  Laing, 
whose  “  Notes  of  a  Traveler  ”  show  him 
to  have  been  that  identical  “  sturdy  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Whig  ”  who  visited  Oxford 
in  company  w’ith  Lockhart’s  Reginald 
Dalton,  “  reviling  all  things,  despising  all 
things,  and  puffing  himself  up  with  all 
things,”  deliberately  pronounced  the  vol¬ 
cano  a  humbug,  and  believed  the  depth 
of  its  subterranean  magazines  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  trilling.  Still,  the  curious  travel¬ 
er,  like  that  fabulous  Englishman  w’ho 
visited  the  lion-tamer  every  night  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  him  devoured,  cannot 
help  looking  with  a  certain  eagerness  for  ' 
the  occurrence  of  those  two  interesting 
catastrophes,  of  which  the  day  and  hour 
are  written  dowm  in  the  book  of  the  Fates 
— that  combination  of  high  tide,  west 
wind,  and  land-flood,  w’hich  is  to  drown 
St.  Petersburg  ;  that  combination  of  south¬ 
east  wind  and  first-class  eruption  which 
is  to  bury  Naples  in  ashes.  This  finale 
seemed  nearer  m  that  recent  eruption  of 
December,  1 860,  which  spent  its  fury  on 
Torre  del  Greco,  than  perhaps  on  any 
former  ‘occasion ;  but  once  more  the 
danger  passed  away. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digres¬ 
sion,  which  has  nothing  to  excuse  it 
except  the  interest  which  clings  even  to 
often-repeated  stories  respecting  the  poj)- 
ular  old  volcano-  Other  features  in  that 
wonderful  panorama,  seen  from  Capri, 
have  undergone  scarcely  inferior  changes 
since  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Yonder  rich 
tract  of  level  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sarno,  betw’een  Torre  dell’  Annunziata 
and  Castellamare,  did  not  exist.  The 
sea  has  retreated  from  it.  Tiberius  saw', 
instead  of  it,  a  deep  bay  washing  the  w'alls 
of  the  compact  little  provincial  city  of 
Pompeii.  But  the  neighboring  port  of 
Stabia*  is  gone  ;  not  a  vestage  of  its  site 
remains.  Above  it  to  the  right,  Monte 
Sant’  Angelo,  and  the  limestone  sierra  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  remain,  no  doubt, 
unchanged  by  time.  Only  that  marvel¬ 
ous  range  of  Roman  villas  and  gardens 
which  lined  its  foot  for  leagues,  almost 
rivalling  the  structures  of  the  opposite 
Bay  of  Baiie  tor  magnificence,  has  disap¬ 
peared,  no  one  knows  how  or  when. 
The  diver  off’  the  coast  of  Sorento  can 
touch  W’ith  his  hand  the  long  ranges  of 
foundation  w’ork,  brick  and  marble,  which 
now  lie  many  feet  beneath  the  deep  clear 
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water.  It  was  a  strange  fit  of  shortlived 
magnificence,  that  which  induced  the 
grandest  of  millionaires,  and  chiefs  of  the 
Augustan  age,  to  raise  their  palaces,  all 
around  the  Gulf  of  Xaples,  on  vaulted 
ranges  of  piles  laid  within  the  sea,  so  that 
its  luxurious  ripple  should  be  heard  under 
the  rooms  in  which  they  lived.  Niebuhr, 
who,  with  .all  his  curious  insight  into  the 
ways  of  antiquity,  was  not  superior  to 
the  temjitation  of  finding  a  new  re.ason 
for  every  thing,  asserts  that  they  did  so  in 
order  to  escajw  the  malaria.  Hut  that 
mysterious  evil  infiuonce  extended  some 
way  beyond  the  shore.  The  country 
cr.a'ft  will,  to  this  day,  keep  as  far  as  they 
can  in  the  summer  nights,  ofl’ the  coast  of 
the  Camp.agna,  while  the  quiet  land-breeze 
is  wafting  death  from  the  interior.  The 
real  causes  were,  doubtless,  what  the 
writers  of  the  time  disclose.  The  land 
close  to  the  shore  was  dear  and  scanty, 
and  ill-accommodated  for  building,  from 
its  steepness.  The  first  new-comer  who 
set  the  fashion  of  turning  sea  into  land, 
was  imit.ated  by  others  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  wealth,  until  the  whole 
shore  became  lined  with  ^lal.atial  edifices, 
like  the  grand  Canal  of  Venice;  but  not 
so  durable.  These  classical  structures, 
frequently  delineated  with  more  or  less 
detail  in  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  were  as 
beautiful  and  as  transitory  as  those  of  our 
dreams ;  or  like  the  vision  which  Claud 
Lorraine  transferred  to  cauv.as  in  the 
most  poetical  of  landscapes,  his  “  Enchan¬ 
ted  Palace.”  Judging  from  the  singular 
jihenomena  exhibited  by  the  “  Temple  of 
Serapis,”*  and  by  other  topographical 


•  Thi»  famed  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  stands 
close  to  the  shore  in  tho  harbor  of  Puzzuoli,  or 
Puiiiori,  as  it  was  when  Paul  landed  there,  six 
miles  west  of  Naples.  It  is  a  marble  temple  in 
ruins.  Some  of  the  lower  marble  walls  are  still 
remaininjr.  Tlie  water  was  about  fourteen  inches 
deep  ujMin  the  marble  floor,  when  we  walked 
over  it  on  a  plank.  Some  of  the  marble  columns 
obout  three  feet  in  diameter  were  still  srandin((. 
About  six  feet  above  the  base  of  the  columns 
hejisn  a  series  of  holes,  of  the  size  of  your  little 
finger,  which  were  made  by  a  species  of  shell  fish, 
called  borers,  extendint;  up  the  column  some  six 
or  eight  feet  higher.  By  the  cooling  of  the  vol¬ 
canic  fires  ages  ago,  the  land  and  shore  along 
this  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  shrunk  and  the 
temple  sunk  down  full  sixteen  feet  lower  than  now, 
till  the  borer  fishes  in  the  progress  of  ages,  bored 
these  holes.  Since  then  the  volcanic  fires 
kindled  anew  have  swelled  the  land  and  lifted  up 
those  temples  and  all  to  its  present  position.  It 
forms  one  of  the  m-^st  remarkable  geological,  rol- 


records,  geologists  h-ave  concluded  that 
land  .and  8e.a,  in  this  volcanic  region,  wax 
and  wane  in  long  successions  of  ages. 
Thus  the  sea  rose  (or  rather  the  land  sank) 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  for 
about  eleven  centuries  previous  to  a.i>. 
1000;  then  the  reverse  movement  took 
place  until  about  a.d.  1500  ;  and  the  land 
is  now  sinking  .again.  If  so,  these  marine 
palaces  must  have  gradually  subsided 
into  the  sea,  and  their  owners  may  have 
been  driven  out  by  the  inva.sion  of  cuttle¬ 
fish  and  se.a-hedgehogs,  and  other  mons¬ 
ters  of  the  Mediterranean  shallows, 
in  their  best  bedrooms,  even  before 
Norman  or  Saracen  incursions  had  re- 
-duced  them  to  desolation.  But  wh.atevcr 
the  cause  of  their  disappearance,  they 
had  vanished  before  modern  history  be¬ 
gan  ;  nor  has  modem  luxury  in  its  most 
profuse  mood,  ever  sought  to  reproduce 
them.  Their  submarine  ruins  remain  as 
memorials  of  ages  when  men  were  at  all 
events  more  daring  and  earnest  in  their 
extravagance,  and  the  “  lust  of  the  eye 
and  the  pride  of  life”  were  deified  on  a 
grander  scale,  than  at  any  other  epoch  of 
the  world’s  history. 

Naples  herself,  the  “idle”  and  the 
“learned”  (for  the  ancients  c.alled  her 
somewhat  inconsistently  by  both  epithets, 
nor  h.ad  she  as  yet  acquired  her  more  re¬ 
cent  soubriquet  ofthe  “  beautiful,”)  formed 
a  far  less  conspicuous  object  in  the  view 
than  now  ;  it  was  a  place  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  souls,  according  to 
Niebuhr’s  conjectural  estim.ate ;  confined 
between  the  modern  mole  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Gate  del  Carmine  on  the 
other  ;  .and  nestling  close  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  sister  city  Herculaneum.  The 
lofty  line  of  the  houses  on  the  Chiaia — i>f 
which  you  may  now  almost  count  the 
windows  in  the  top  stories  from  the  sea- 
level  at  Capri,  through  th.at  jMjlIncid  at¬ 
mosphere,  while  the  lower  stories  .are  hid¬ 
den  by  the  earth’s  curvature — did  not 
then  exist.  But  instead  of  it  there  ex¬ 
tended  the  endless  terraces  and  colon¬ 
nades,  the  cypress  avenues  and  plane 
groves,  of  that  range  of  fortress-p.alaces 
erected  by  Pollio  and  Lucullu.s,  enlacing 
island,  and  beach,  and  ridge,  even  to  the 
point  of  Posilippo  with  tracery  of  dazzling 
marble.  Here,  however,  the  mere  natural 
changes  have  been  small,  except  that  an 


canlc  facta  and  phenomena  which  we  have  ever 
seen. — Editor  or  tue  Eclectic. 
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inland  or  two  (like  that  of  the  Castel  dell’ 
Uovo)  has  since  been  joined  to  the  con¬ 
tinent.  But  farther  M^est,  round  the  Bay 
of  Baia},  fire  and  water  have  dealt  most 
fantastically  wdth  the  scenery.  Scarcely 
a  prominent  feature  on  which  the  Roman 
eye  rested  remains  unchanged.  Quiet  lit¬ 
tle  Nisida  was  a  smoking  semi-volcano. 
Yonder  level  dun-colored  shore,  from  Poz- 
zuoli  to  the  Lucrine,  was  under  water,  and 
the  waves  dashed  against  a  line  of  clilf 
now  some  miles  inland.  That  crater¬ 
shaped  Lake  of  Agnano,  now'  the  com¬ 
mon  resort  of  Neapolitan  holiday-makers, 
did  not  exist ;  it  must  have  been  formed 
by  some  unrecorded  convulsions  of  the 
dark  ages.  Yonder  neatly  truncated 
cone,  rising  five  hundred  feet  above  the 

f>lain,  seems  as  permanent  a  feature  in  the 
andscape  as  any  other  of  the  “  everlast¬ 
ing  hills but  it  was  the  creation  of  a  few 
days  of  violent  eruption,  only  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago — as  its  name  of  Monte  Nuovo 
still  indicates — whether  by  “  upheaval”  or 
by  “  ejection,”  philosophers  dispute.  But 
the  beautiful  Lucrine  Lake,  the  station  of 
lioman  fleets  and  the  very  central  jmintof 
Roman  luxury,  disappeared  in  the  same 
elemental  commotion ;  leaving  a  narrow 
stagnant  pool  behind.  Only  yon  slight 
dyke  or  barrier  of  beach,  between  this 
shrunken  mere  and  the  sea,  deserves  re¬ 
spect  ;  for  that  has  remained,  strange  to 
say,  almost  unaltered  throughout.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  oldest  legendary  spots  of 
earth ;  doubtless  the  very  road  along 
which  Hercules  dragged  the  oxen  of  Ger- 

fon ;  the  very  “  narrow  shore”  on  which 
riysses  landed,  in  order  to  call  up  the 
melancholy  shades  of  the  dead.  Farther 
inland,  again,  A  vermis  remains  unchanged, 
in  shape  at  least ;  but  many  and  strange 
are  the  revolutions  which  it  has  under¬ 
gone  in  other  respects.  We  first  hear  of 
It  as  a  dark  pool,  surrounded  with  forests  ; 
the  bed,  doubtless  of  an  ancient  crater 
filled  with  water,  and  retaining  much  of 
volcanic  .action;  but  not  (as  commonly 
supposed)  fatal  to  the  birds  that  flew  over 
it.  That  notion  is  not  classical ;  or  rather 
it  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  classi¬ 
cal  authorities.  The  pool  is  not  called  by 
the  best  writers  “  lacus  Avemus”  but 
“lacus  Averni,”  the  lake  o/the  Avemus. 
What  is  an  Avemus  ?  Lucretius  tells  us 
that  it  is  a  spot  where  noxious  gases  es¬ 
cape  from  the  earth,  so  that  the  birds 
which  fly  over  it  fall  dead  on  the  earth  or  \ 
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I  into  the  lake  if  there  happens  to  be  a  lake 
below^  them. 

“  Si  forte  lacus  substratus  Averno  est” 

And  Virgil’s  description,  accurately 
construed,  gives  exactly  the  same  mean¬ 
ing. 

“  SpeluDca  alta  fuit  .... 

.  .  .  .  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorum  que 
tenebria 

Quara  super”  (not  quern  super,  over  the  cav¬ 
ern,  not  the  lake) 

.  .  .  .  “  baud  ullae  poterant  impund  vo- 
lantcs 

Tendere  iter  pennis  .  .  .  . 

Unde  locum"  (not  locum)  “  Graii  dixerunt 
nomine  Aornon.” 

It  was  the  exhalations  from  the  myste" 
rious  cavern*  that  were  deadly,  not  those 
from  the  lake.  Such  an  “Avemus”  is 
the“Gueva  Upas”  or  Valley  of  Death, 
in  Java,  to  which  condemned  criminals 
were  formerly  sent  to  perish  ;  whence  the 
romance  about  the  Upas  Tree.  And  such 
an  Avemus,  on  a  small  scale,  still  exists  on 
the  shore  of  the  peaceful  little  Lake  of 
Laach  in  Germany,  also  an  extinct  crater ; 
there  are  sj)ots  on  its  beach  where  bird- 
corpses  are  to  be  found  in  numbers,  killed 
by  mephitic  exh.alation3.  lint  to  return 
to  our  lake — it  must  at  tlrnt  time  have 
lain  at  or  (like  some  other  extinct  craters) 
below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  for  Augustus’ 
great  engineering  operation  consisted  in 
letting  the  sea  into  the  lake. 

“  Tyrrhenu-squo  fretis  iminittitur  sestus  Aver- 
nis.” 

Fifteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  and 
just  before  the  Monte  Nuovo  eruption,  the 
place  was  visited  by  that  p.ainful  ohl  topo¬ 
grapher,  Leandro  Alberti,  the  lA‘land  of 
Italy.  The  cluanncl  made  by  Augustus 
was  then  gone ;  but  the  lake  was  still  on 
a  level  with  the  sea,  for  he  asserts  that  in 
storms  the  sea  broke  into  it;  and  the 
water,  as  he  expressly  affirms,  was  salt. 
Now,  its  level  is  several  feet  above  that  of 
the  sea,  and  the  water  is  fresh.  The  up- 


*  This  mysterious  csvem  is  found  about  s«ven 
miles  west  of  Naples,  close  by  the  Lake  of  Aver- 
nus.  We  walked  into  it  by  torch  light,  some  halt' 
a  mile,  till  we  reached  the  famed  river  Stjx, 
across  which  we  were  ferried,  not  in  Charon’s 
boat,  but  on  the  back  of  a  stalwart  Italian,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  the  same  way,  after  a  visit  to  the  Sybil's 
Cave,  which  we  found  in  the  same  spot  as  when 
Virgil  described  it,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago — KniToa  or  tub  Eclectic. 
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heaval  must  have  been  gradual  and  peace¬ 
ful,  for  the  outline  of  the  lonely  mere  is  as 
perfectly  rounded  now  as  the  poet  Lyco- 
phron  described  it ;  but  a  portion  only  of 
that  bewildering  succession  of  changes  of 
which  this  coast  has  been  the  theater  ;  the 
latest  vibration  of  that  vast  commotion 
figured  in  the  legendary  war  of  the  Giants. 
Nor  is  it  quite  so  wnld  a  conjecture  as 
some  have  deemed  it,  that  the  tradition 
which  peopled  this  bright  coast  with 
Cimmerians — then  dwellers  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  mist  on  the  border-land  between 
the  dead  and  the  living — had  its  origin  in 
the  tales  of  primeval  navigators,  who  had 
visited  the  neighborhood  during  some 
mighty  and  prolonged  eruption,  covering 
sea  and  shore  with  a  permanent  darkness 
which  “  might  be  felt like  the  coast  of 
Iceland  in  1783,  when  for  a  whole  sum¬ 
mer  continual  eruptions  arose  from  the  sea 
as  well  as  the  land ;  when  “  the  noxious 


vapors  that  for  many  months  infected  the 
air,  enveloped  the  whole  island  in  a  dense 
fog  which  obscured  the  sun,  and  was 
perceptible  even  in  England  and  Holland.” 

Still  farther  w’estward  in  our  panoramic 
view,  the  confusion  between  past  and 

G'esent  becomes  even  more  undeciphera- 
e.  Baiae  has  disappeared;  a  stately 
city  of  pleasure,  which,  to  judge  by  its 
remaining  foundations,  rose  on  a  hill-side 
in  terraces,  something  like  its  British 
counterpart  Bath,  but  with  its  foot  washed 
by  the  IMediterranean  instead  of  the 
Avon ;  so  has  Misenum,  with  its  naval 
station ;  and  not  only  are  these  towns 
gone,  but  the  land  on  which  they  stood 
seems  so  to  have  changed  its  shape, 
through  earthquakes,  marine  encroach¬ 
ments,  and  the  labor  of  men,  that  its  very 
outlines  are  altered,  until  the  eye  rests  at 
last  on  the  peak  of  Ischia,  which  ends  the 
semicircle. 
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Mu.  Geouue  P.  Pl’tx.vm,  has  just  is¬ 
sued  the  third  volume  of  the  Life  and  Let¬ 
ters  of  Washington  Irving  in  the  uniform 
edition.  It  embraces  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  from  1832  to  1847,  finding  Irving  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine  and  leaving  him 
sixtv-four  years  old.  The  action  of  the 
boolc  is  carried  on  at  home,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Spain,  and  take  the  sub- 
iect  of  the  memoir  through  the  period  of 
his  official  life  as  minister  to  the  country 
last  named.  We  have  announced  the 
work  under  the  literary'  head. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume 
is  filled  with  the  correspondence  of  ^Ir. 
Irving,  woven  together  with  judicious 
explanations  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  work  is  the 
history  of  Irving’s  surrender  to  Prescott 
of  the  theme,  “  The  Conquest  of  Mexico.” 
Some  of  the  letters  relating  to  this  matter, 
together  with  the  explanatory  introduc¬ 
tion,  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Irving  w.as  now  busy  upon  the 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
it  was  upon  this  thcino  that  he  was  exer¬ 
cising  that  “  vein  of  literary  occupation” 
alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  foregoing 


letter.  He  had  not  only  commenced  the 
work,  but  had  made  a  rough  draft  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  first  volume, 
when  ho  went  to  New- York  to  procure 
or  consult  some  books  on  the  subject.  He 
was  engaged  in  “  The  City  Library,”  as 
it  is  commonly  designated,  though  its  of¬ 
ficial  style  is  “The  New-York  Society 
Library,”  then  temporarily  in  Chambers 
street,  when  he  was  accosted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  the  eminent  scholar, 
afterwards  so  long  and  honorably  con- 
nc'ctcd  with  the  Astor  Library.  It  was 
from  this  gentleman  that  Mr.  Irving  first 
learned  that  Mr.  Prescott,  who  had  a  few 
months  before  gained  a  proud  name  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  his  history 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  now  had  the 
work  in  contemplation,  u|>on  which  be 
had  actually  commenceil.  Cogswell  first 
sounded  him  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Prescott, 
to  know  what  subject  he  was  occupied 
upon,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  come  again 
across  the  same  ground  with  him.  Mr. 
Irving  asktnl :  “Is  Mr.  Prescott  engaged 
upon  an  American  subject?”  “lie  is,” 
was  the  reply.  “  VVhat  is  it  ?  Is  it  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico?”  Mr.  Irving  rap- 
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idly  asked.  “It  is,”  answered  Cogs-! 
well.  “  Well,  then,  said  Mr.  Irving,  “  I  1 
am  engaged  npon  that  subject,  but  tell 
Mr.  Prescott  I  abandon  it  to  him,  and  I 
am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of| 
testifying  my  high  esteem  for  his  talents,  i 
and  my  sense  of  the  very  courteous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  myself  and  ' 
my  writings  in  his  Ferdinand  ana  Isabella, 
though  they  interfered  with  a  part  of  the  ' 
subject  of  his  history  ?” 

In  a  subsequent  conversation  Mr.  Ir- 1 
ving  learned  from  Mr.  Cogswell  that  3Ir.  | 
Prescott  had  not  commenced  the  work, 
but  h.ad  merely  collected  materials  for  it.  1 
He  did  not,  however,  revoke  what  he  had  , 
said,  but  threw  by  his  pen,  and  g.ave  up 
the  task  on  which  he  had  been  occupied 
during  the  autumn  and  winter. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  pang 
that  he  surrendered  so  glorious  a  theme  ; 
and  I  think  that  on  the  same  d.ay  in  ' 
which  he  told  me  what  I  have  related  j 
above,  he  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  | 
been  looking  over  some  papers  in  the  j 
morning,  and  had  come  across  his  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  /  j 
that  he  read  over  what  he  had  written,  ' 
and  in  a  fit  of  vexation  at  having  lost  the  ; 
magnificent  theme,  destroyed  the  maim- ' 
script. 

With  the  preface  I  introduce  the  fol-  \ 
lowing  correspondence  between  him  and 
Mr.  Prescott,  alike  honorable  to  both 
parties.  The  first  letter  is  from  Mr.  | 
Prescott : 

“  Boston,  December  31,  1838.  j 

“  My  Dear  Sir — If  you  will  allow  one 
to  address  you  so  familiarly  who  has  not 
the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  though  he  feels  as  if  he  had  known 
you  for  a  long  time.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Cogswell,  who  is  here  on  a  short  visit, 
mentioned  to  me  a  conversation  •which  he 
had  with  you  respecting  the  design  I  had 
formed  of  giving  an  account  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  tell  you  how  the  mat¬ 
ter  stands  with  me, 

“  Soon  after  I  had  dispatched  their 
Catholic  Highnesses,  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  I  found  the  want  of  my  old  com¬ 
panions  in  the  long  hours  of  an  idle  man’s 
life;  and  as  I  looked  around  for  some¬ 
thing  else,  the  history  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro  struck  me  as  the  best  subject, 
from  its  growing  out  of  the  period  I  had 
beeonm  lamiliar  with,  as  well  as  from  its 
relation  to  our  own  country.  I  found,  too, 
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I  had  peculiar  facilities  for  getting 
such  books  and  manuscripts  as  I  needed 
from  Madrid,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Calderon,  whom  you  know.  The  only 
doubts  on  the  subject  I  had  were  respect¬ 
ing  your  designs  in  the  same  way,  since 
you  had  already  written  the  adventures 
of  the  cJirlier  discoverers,  I  thought  of 
writing  you,  to  learn  from  you  your  in¬ 
tentions  ;  but  I  was  afraid  it  would  seem 
impertinent  in  a  stranger  to  pry  into  your 
affairs.  I  m.ade  inquiries,  however,  of 
several  of  your  friends,  and  could  not 
learn  that  you  had  any  purpose  of  occu¬ 
pying  yourself  with  the  subject.  And  as 
you  had  never  made  any  public  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  sort,  I  believe,  and  several 
years  had  elapsed  since  your  last  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  kind,  during  which  your  atten¬ 
tion  h.ad  been  directed  in  another  channel, 
I  concluded  that  you  h.'ul  abandoned  the 
intention,  if  you  h.ad  ever  formed  it.  I 
therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  go  on  with 
it ;  and  as  I  proposed  to  give  a  pretty 
thorough  preliminary  view  of  the  state  of 
civilization  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ])revious 
to  the  Conquest,  I  determined  to  spare 
no  pains  or  exjwnse  in  collecting  materials. 
I  have  remitted  £300  to  Madrid  for  the 
purchase  and  copying  of  lx)oks  and  MSS., 
and  have  also  sent  for  Lord  Kings- 
borough’s  and  such  other  works  rebat¬ 
ing  to  ^lexico  as  I  can  get  from  London. 
I  have  also  obtained  letters  to  individuals 
in  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
what  may  be  of  imj)Drtance  to  me  there. 
Some  of  the  works  from  London  have  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  drafts  from  Madrid  show 
that  my  orders  are  executing  there.  Such 
works  as  can  be  got  here,  in  a  pretty  good 
collection  in  the  College  Library,  I  have 
already  examined,  and  wait  only  for  my 
books  from  Sp.ain.  This  is  the  state  of 
affairs,  now  th.at  I  have  learned  from  Mr. 
C.  that  you  had  originally  proposed  to 
treat  this  same  subject,  and  that  you  re¬ 
quested  him  to  say  to  me  that  you  should 
relinquish  it  in  iny  favor.  I  can  not  suffici¬ 
ently  express  to  you  my  sense  of  your 
courtesy,  which  I  c.nn  very  well  appreciate, 
as  I  know  the  mortification  it  would  have 
occasioned  me,  if,  contrary  to  my  expecta¬ 
tions,  I  had  found  you  on  the  ground ; 
for  I  am  but  a  dull  sailer  from  the  embar¬ 
rassments  I  labor  under,  and  should  have 
found  but  sorry  gleanings  in  the  field 
w’hich  you  had  once  thoroughly  burnt 
over,  as  they  say  in  the  West.  I  fear  the 
public  ■will  not  feel  so  well  pleased  as  my- 
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self  by  this  liberal  conduct  on  your  part,  I  layed  me  in  putting  my  hand  to  the  en- 
and  am  not  sure  tliat  I  should  have  a  right,  !  terprise.  About  three  years  since  I  made 
in  their  eyes,  to  avail  myself  of  it.  But  I  i  an  attempt  at  it,  and  set  one  of  my  ne- 
trust  you  will  think  differently,  when  I  ^  phews  to  act  as  pioneer,  and  get  together 
accept  your  proffered  courtesy  in  the  same  ^  materials  under  my  direction  ;  hut  his 
cordial  sjtirit  in  which  it  was  given.  It ,  own  concerns  called  him  elsewhere,  and 
will  he  conferring  a  still  further  favor  on  !  the  matter  M  as  again  postponed.  Last 
me,  if  you  M’ill  allow  me  occasionally,  i  autumn,  after  a  fit  of  deep  depression, 
when  I  may  find  the  M'ant  of  it,  to  ask  j  feeling  the  M’ant  of  something  to  arouse 
your  .advice  in  the  progress  of  the  M’ork.  |  and  exercise  my  mind,  I  again  recurred  to 
There  are  few  persons  among  us  who  '  this  subject,  fearing  that,  if  I  waited  to 
have  paid  much  attention  to  these  studies,  |  collect  materials,  I  should  never  take  hold 
and  no  one,  here  or  clseM’here,  so  familiar  j  of  the  theme  ;  and,  knoM’ing  my  om  ii  tern* 
as  yourself  M'ith  the  track  of  Spanish  ad- 1  perament  and  habits  of  mind,  I  deter- 
venture  in  the  XeM'  World,  and  so  well !  mined  to  dash  into  it  at  once,  sketch  out 
qualified,  certainly,  to  give  advice  to  a  |  a  narrative  of  the  Mhole  enterprise,  using 
comparatively  new  hand.  Do  not  fear  Solis,  Herrera  and  Bernal  Dias  as  my 
that  this  M’ill  exjmse  you  to  a  troublesome  guide  hooks,  and,  having  thus  acquainted 
corresjxmdent.  I  have  never  lieen  addict-  myself  M’ith  the  whole  ground,  and  kin- 
ed  to  much  letter-M’riting,  though,  from  j  died  myself  into  a  heat  by  exercise  of 
the  specimen  before  you,  I  am  afraid  you  j  draffing  the  story,  to  endeavor  to 
M’ill  think  those  I  do  write  are  someM’hat  strengthen,  correct,  enrich  and  authen- 
of  the  longest.  !  ticate  my  M’ork  by  materials  from  every 

“  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  M’ith  great  res-  i  source  M’ithin  my  reach.  I  accordingly 
pect,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant.  *  set  to  M’ork,  and  had  made  it  my  daily  oo- 
“  W.M.  II.  Prescott.  cupation  for  about  three  months,  and 
“Washington  Irving,  Esq.”  '  sketcheil  out  the  ground-M’ork  for  the 

first  volume,  M’hen  I  learned  from  Mr. 
^Ir.  Irving  responded  as  follows  :  I  Cogswell  th.at  you  had  undertaken  the 

same  enterprise.  I  at  once  felt  how  much 
“  Xew-Youk,  January  18,  1839.  j  more  justice  the  subject  M’ould  receive  at 
“  My  Dear  Sir : — Your  letter  met  M’ith  |  your  hands.  Ever  since  I  had  been  med- 
Bome  delay  in  reaching  me,  and,  since  the  i  dling  with  the  theme  its  grandeur  and 
receipt  of  it,  I  have  been  hovering  betM’een  !  magnificence  had  been  growing  upon  me, 
tOM’n  and  country,  so  as  to  have  no  quiet !  and  I  had  felt  more  and  more  doubtful 
leisure  for  an  earlier  reply.  |  M’hether  I  should  be  able  to  treat  it  con- 

“  I  h.ad  alM’ays  intended  to  M’rite  an  ac- !  scientiously  —  that  is  to  say,  M’ith  the 
count  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  as  a  ;  extensive  research  and  thorough  in- 
Buite  to  my  Columbus,  but  left  Spain  j  vestigation  M’hich  it  merited.  The  his- 
without  making  the  requisite  researches,  tory  of  Mexico  prior  to  the  discov- 
The  unsettled  life  I  subsequently  led  for  j  ery  and  conquest,  and  the  actual  state 
some  years,  and  the  interruptions  to  my  i  of  its  civilization  at  "the  time  of  the 
literary  plans  by  other  occupations,  made  >  Spanish  invasion,  are  questions  in  the 
me  defer  the  undertaking  from  year  to  ,  highest  degree  curious  and  interesting, 
year.  Indeed,  the  more  I  considered  {  yet  difficult  to  be  ascertained  clearly,  from 
the  subject  the  more  I  liecame  aM  are  of ,  the  false  lights  thrown  upon  them.  Even 
the  necessity  of  devoting  to  it  great  labor,  j  the  M  ritings  of  Padre  Sahagun  perplex  me 
patient  resc'arch  and  watchful  discrimina- 1  as  to  the  degree  of  faith  to  be  placed  in 
tion,  to  get  at  the  truth  and  to  disjiel  the  |  them.  These  themes  are  connected  M’ith 
m.agnificent  mirage  M’ith  M'hich  it  is  en- ,  the  grand  enigma  that  rests  upon  the  pri- 
veloped  ;  for,  unless  this  w’ere  done,  a  mitive  population  and  civilization  of  the 
work,  hoM’ever  w’ell  executed  in  point  of  American  continents,  and  of  which  the 
literary  merit,  M’ould  be  liable  to  be  sub-  singular  monuments  and  remains  scattered 
verted  and  superseded  by  subsequent  M’orks  ;  throughout  the  M’ildeniess  serve  but  as 
founded  on  those  documentary  evidences  tantalizing  indications.  The  manner  in 
that  might  (be)  dug  out  of  the  chaotic  i  which  you  have  executed  your  noble  his- 
archives  of  Spain.  These  considerations  tory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  gave  me 
loomed  into  great  obstacles  in  my  mind, .  at  once  an  assurance  that  you  M’ere  the 
and,  atnivl  the  hurry  of  other  matters,  de-  man  to  undertake  this  subject ;  your  letter 
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shows  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  the  con¬ 
viction,  and  that  you  have  already  set  to  | 
work  on  the  requisite  preparations.  In  at  j 
once  yielding  up  the  theme  to  you,  I  feel 
that  I  am  but  doing  my  duty  in  leaving 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  themes  in  ! 
American  history  to  be  treated  by  one 
who  will  build  up  from  it  an  enduring 
monument  in  the  literature  of  our  country. 

I  only  hope  that  I  may  live  to  see  your 
work  executed,  and  to  read  in  it  an  au¬ 
thentic  account  of  that  conquest,  and  a 
ratisfactory  discussion  of  the  various  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans,  which,  since  my  boyhood,  have 
been  full  of  romantic  charm  to  me,  but 
which,  w'hile  they  excited  my  imagination, 
have  ever  perjdexed  my  judgment. 

“  I  am  scrawling  this  letter  in  great 
haste,  as  you  will  doubtless  perceive,  but 
beg  you  will  take  it  as  a  proof  of  the  sin¬ 
cere  and  very  high  respect  and  esteem 
with  w'hich  I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 
Washington  Irving. 

“  Wm.  11.  Prescott,  Esq.” 

It  was  about  five  years  after  this  cor¬ 
respondence  that  Mr.  Irving,  then  in  Mad¬ 
rid,  received  from  Mr.  Prescott  a  copy  of 
his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  in 
the  preface  to  which  he  makes  his  public 
acknowledgments  to  him  for  his  surrender 
of  the  subject.  “  I  need  not  say,”  writes 
Mr.  Irving  to  me,  in  noticing  its  receipt, 
“  how  much  I  am  delighted  with  the  work. 
It  well  sustains  the  high  reputation  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  1 
Isabella.  Then  adverting  to  the  terms  of  | 
Mr.  Prescott’s  handsome  acknowledgment ' 
in  the  preface,  to  ■which  I  had  called  his 
attention,  he  adds : 

“  I  doubt  whether  3Ir.  Prescott  was 
aw'are  of  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  I  made. 
This  was  a  favorite  subject,  which  had  de¬ 
lighted  my  imagination  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy.  I  had  brought  home  books  from 
Spain  to  aid  me  in  it,  and  looked  upon  it 
as  the  pendant  to  my  Columbus.  When 
I  gave  it  up  to  him,  I  in  a  manner  ^ave 
him  up  my  bread,  for  I  depended  upon 
the  profit  of  it  to  recruit  my  waning 
finances.  I  had  no  other  subject  at  hand 
to  supply  its  place.  I  was  dismounted 
from  my  cheval  de  batai  le,  and  have  never 
been  completely  mounted  since.  Had  I 
accomplished  that  work  my  whole  pecu¬ 
niary  situation  w’ould  have  been  altered. 

*  *  *  ^vijen  I  made  the  sacrifice  it 


was  not  with  a  view  to  compliments  or 
thanks,  but  from  a  warm  and  sudden  im¬ 
pulse.  I  am  not  sorry  for  having  made  it. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  justified  the  opinion  I 
expressed  at  the  time,  that  he  would  treat 
the  subject  with  more  close  and  ample  re¬ 
search  than  I  should  probably  do,  and 
would  produce  a  work  more  thoroughly 
worthy  of  the  theme.  lie  has  produced  a 
w’ork  that  does  honor  to  himself  and  his 
country,  and  I  wish  him  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  laurels. 

“The  plan  I  had  intended  to  pursue 
was  different  from  that  which  he  has 
adopted.  I  should  not  have  had  .any  pre¬ 
liminary  dissertation  on  the  history,  civili¬ 
zation,  etc.,  of  the  natives,  as  I  find  such 
dissertations  hurried  over,  if  not  skipped 
entirely,  by  a  great  class  of  readers,  who 
are  eager  for  narrative  and  action.  I 
should  liave  carried  on  the  reader  with  the 
discoverers  and  conquerors,  letting  the 
newly-explored  countries  break  upon  him 
as  it  did  upon  them  ;  describing  objects, 
places,  customs,  as  they  awakened  curi¬ 
osity  and  interest,  and  required  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  for  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The 
reader  should  first  have  an  idea  of  the 
superor  civilization  of  the  people  from  the 
great  buildings  and  temples  of  stone  and 
lime  that  brightened  along  the  coast,  and 
‘  shone  like  silver.’  lie  should  have  had 
vague  accounts  of  ^lexico  from  the  people 
on  the  seaboard  ;  from  the  messengers  of 
Montezuma.  His  interest  concerning  it 
should  have  increased  as  he  went  on,  de¬ 
riving  ideas  of  its  grandeur,  power,  rich¬ 
es,  etc.,  from  the  Tlascalans,  etc.  Every 
step  as  he  accompanied  the  conquerors  on 
their  march,  would  have  been  a  step  de¬ 
veloping  some  striking  fact,  yet  the  dis¬ 
tance  would  still  have  lieen  full  of  magni¬ 
ficent  mystery.  He  should  next  have  seen 
Mexico  from  the  mountains,  far  below 
him,  shining  with  its  vast  edifices,  its 
glassy  lakes,  its  far-stretching  causeways, 
its  sunny  plains,  surrounded  by  snoiv-top- 
ped  volcanoes.  Still  it  would  have  been 
vague  in  its  magnificence.  At  length  he 
should  have  marched  in  with  the  conquer¬ 
ors,  full  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  on  every 
side  beholding  objects  of  novelty,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  mightjr  people,  distinct  in  manners, 
arts  and  civilization  from  all  the  races  of 
the  Old  World.  During  the  residence  in 
the  capital  all  these  matters  would  have 
been  fully  described  and  explained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  incidents  of  the  story. 
In  this  way  the  reader,  like  the  conquer- 
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ors,  would  have  become  gradually  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans; 
and  by  the  time  the  conquest  was  achiev¬ 
ed  he  would  have  been  familiar  with  the 
country,  without  having  been  detained  by 
long  dissertations,  so  repulsive  to  the  more 
indolent  class  of  readers. 

“  My  intention,  also,  was  to  study  the 
different  charaeters  of  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonas^  so  as  to  bring  them  out  in  strong 
relief,  and  to  have  kept  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  view  throughout  the  work.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  may  be  caught  from  a  few  inci¬ 
dental  words  in  old  documents,  letters,  etc., 
and  how  the  development  of  them  and 
the  putting  them  in  action  gives  life  .and 
reality  to  a  narrative.  Most  of  the  tr.alts 
that  give  individuality  to  Columbus,  in 
my  biography  of  him,  were  gathered  from 
slightly-mentioned  facts  in  his  journals, 
letters,  etc.,  which  had  remained  almost 
unnoticed  by  former  writers  on  the  sub- 
jeot. 

“  However,  I  am  running  on  into  idle 
‘  Kcrible  scrable’  about  a  matter  now 
passed  away,  and  which  I  would  not  utter 
to  any  one  but  yourself,  who  are  becoming 
in  a  manner  my  my  father  confessor.  My 
plan  might  have  had  an  advantage  in 
some  respects ;  it  might  have  thrown  a 
more  poetical  interest  over  the  work  ;  but 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Prescott  is  suj>erior  in 
other  respects  ;  and  I  feel  I  never  should 
have  wrought  out  a  work  so  *  worthy  of 
all  acceptation’  as  that  which  he  has  given 
to  the  public.” 

The  letter  from  which  I  take  this  extract 
is  dated  Madrid,  March  24th,  1844,  .and  is 
marked  (Priv.ate ;)  but,  now  that  both  are 
gone,  I  have  felt  at  lilierty  to  give  this  in¬ 
teresting  portion  of  its  contents. 

In  one  of  Irving’s  letters  from  France 
we  have  the  following  jiaragraph  about 

THE  POET  BOGEKS  : 

“  While  I  was  in  Paris,  in  driving  out 
one  d.ay  with  my  niece  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  we  nearly  ran  over  my  old  friend 
Rogers.  We  stopped  and  took  him  in. 
He  was  in  one  of  his  yearly  epicurean  vis¬ 
its  to  Paris,  to  enjoy  the  Italian  opera  and 
other  refined  sources  of  pleasure.  The 
hand  of  age  begins  to  bow  him  down,  but 
his  intellect  is  clear  as  ever,  and  his  talents 
and  taste  for  society  in  full  vigor.  He 
breakfasted  with  us  several  times,  and  I 
have  never  known  him  more  delightful. 
He  M’ould  sit  for  two  or  three  hours  con- 
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tinually  conversing  and  giving  anecdotes 
of  all  the  conspicuous  persons  who  have 
figured  within  the  Last  sixty  years,  with 
most  of  whom  he  has  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  He  has  refined  upon  the  art  of 
telling  a  story  until  he  has  brought  it  to 
the  most  perfect  simplicity,  where  there  is 
not  a  word  too  much  or  too  little,  and 
where  every  word  has  its  effect.  His 
manner,  too,  is  the  most  quiet,  natural 
and  unpretending  that  can  be  imagined. 
I  was  very  much  amused  by  an  anecdote 
he  gave  us  of  little  Queen  Victoria  and 
her  nautical  vagaries.  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  had  to  attend  her  in  her  cruisings, 
very  much  against  his  will,  or,  at  least, 
against  his  stomach.  You  know  he  is  one 
of  the  gravest  and  most  laconic  men  in  the 
world.  The  Queen  one  day  undertook  to 
reconcile  him  to  his  fate.  ‘  I  believe,  my 
Lord,’  said  she,  graciously,  ‘you  are  not 
often  sea-sick.’  ‘  Always^  madam,’  was 
the  grave  reply.  ‘But,’  still  more  gra¬ 
ciously,  ‘  not  very  sea-sick.’  With  pro¬ 
founder  gravity,  ‘Very,  madam!’  Lord 
Aberdeen  declares  that  if  her  Majesty 
persists  in  her  cruisings  he  will  have  to  re¬ 
sign.” 

An  amusing  letter  to  his  neice  contains 
a  few  lines  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon’s  sister-in-law: 

A  SPANISH  WEDDING. 

*  *  *  “  A  grand  wedding  took 

place,  shortly  since,  between  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duchess  (the  present  Duke  of 
Alva,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age)  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  ilontijo, 
another  very  rich  grandee.  The  corbeille, 
or  wedding  presents  of  the  bride,  amount¬ 
ing  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thous.and 
dollars,  all  in  finery.  There  were  lace 
handkerchiefs  worth  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  dollars,  only  to  look  at;  and 
dresses,  the  verv  sight  of  which  made 
several  young  la<)ics  quite  ill.  The  young 
Duchess  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  and  best-dressed  young  ladies  in  the 
whole  world.  She  is  already  quite  hated 
in  the  beau  monde." 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  volume,  and 
aw.aken  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  desire 
to  enjoy  the  perusal  of  the  whole.  We 
call  to  mind  our  Last  inteniew  with  Mr. 
Irving,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at 
his  own  home,  when  the  conversation 
turned,  amongother  topics,  upon  Spain  and 
the  Alhambra,  which  w'e  had  then  more 
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recently  visited.  His  eye  kindled  with 
fresh  interest  and  animation,  as  we  allud¬ 
ed  to  the  rooms  in  the  Alhambra  which  he 


occupied  so  long,  and  whose  scenes  and 
surroundings  he  had  immortalized  with 
his  pen. — Euixou  of  the  Eclectic. 
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Good  TnoucHTS  in  Bad  Times,  and  otheb  Papers. 
By  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D,  Pages  397.  Boston: 
Ticknor  A  Fields.  1863. 

The  publishers  hare  sent  us  this  neat  and  rich 
rolume,  which  they  hare  appropriately  dedicated  to 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  They  hare  giren  to  this 
book,  which  is  full  of  the  gems  of  thought,  a  sort  of 
literary  resurrection  by  bringing  it  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  this  time.  The  book  is  rightly  named.  It  is 
a  book  of  good  thoughs  not  only  in  bad  times,  but 
in  all  times.  Its  pages  sparkle  and  glitter  with 
beautiful  thoughts  and  sentiments,  with  the  variety 
and  richness  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  author  lived 
and  wrote  in  stirring  times,  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
great  civil  war  in  England.  lie  was  born  in  1608, 
and  died  in  1661.  He  possessed  extraordinary  abili¬ 
ties.  He  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  divines 
that  ever  ascended  the  pulpit.  Coleridge  ranked 
him  next  to  Shakspcarc.  lie  possessed  surprising 
memory,  and  among  the  galaxy  of  great  men  of  Uie 
age  in  which  he  lived  he  was  second  to  none.  In 
this  book  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  there  is  very  much  of 
thought  and  sentiment  which  renders  it  appropriate 
to  these  days  of  wicked  rebellion,  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  publishers  have  ren¬ 
dered  a  valuable  service  to  the  world  of  letters. 

Life  in  the  Opbn  Air,  and  other  Papers.  By 
Theodore  W intrrop,  Author  of  “  Cecil  Dreeme,” 
“John  Brent,”  etc.,  etc.  Pages  374.  Boston: 
Ticknor  A  Fields.  1863. 

“Let  roe  not  waste  In  sUrroisbet  my  power. 

In  petty  straREles.  Rather  In  the  hour 
Of  deadly  condict  may  I  noMy  die— 

In  my  first  batUe  perish  rioriously." 

From  an  mnptMMod  Potm  by  T.  Winthrop. 

This  volume  is  mbellished  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author  and  illustrated  by  a  wood-cut.  The  contents 
are,  “Life  in  tlie  Open  Air,"  “Love  and  Skates,” 
“New-York  Seventh  Regiment,”  “Our  March  to 
Washington,"  “  Wosliington  as  a  Camp,”  “Fortress 
Monroe,”  “  Brightly’s  Orphan — a  Fragment,”  “  The 
Heart  of  the  Andes.”  The  author  wields  a  graceful 
and  graphic  pen.  The  book  abounds  with  word- 
paintings  and  scenes  which  dance  like  living  images 
before  the  eye  of  the  attentive  and  delighted  reader. 
The  book  must  be  read  in  order  to  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Wear  Lunos,  and  How  to  Hare  them  Strono  ;  or. 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  tlie  Cheat,  with  their 
Home  Treatment  by  the  Movement  Cure.  By 
Dio  Lewis,  M.D.,  Physician-in  Chief  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Movement  Cure  for  Consumptive  Invalids. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Pages  360.  Boston :  Tick¬ 
nor  A  Fields.  1863. 

“  This  book  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,"  even  at 


the  present  high  premium.  Had  this  volume  been 
written  and  published  a  half  a  century  ago,  and  its 
precepts  practiced,  thousands  of  lungs  hud  now  felt 
the  inspirations  and  vitalities  of  life  which  long  ago 
have  ceased  their  throbbings.  For  want  of  the  pro¬ 
per  treatment,  these  “  harps  of  thousand  strings,” 
with  all  their  curious  mechanisms,  become  disor¬ 
dered  and  unstrung,  just  as,  even  now,  thousands 
in  our  land,  for  this  same  want,  are  suffering  the 
premonitions  of  coming  disease  and  dissolution. 
Multitudes  of  the  now  living  generation,  in  various 
walks  in  life,  are  suffering  irreparable  injuries  to 
the  vitalities  of  life  for  want  of  the  proper  and  ne¬ 
cessary  physical  training.  And  especially  is  this  Jhe 
case  with  a  great  multitude  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
our  land,  both  married  and  unmarried.  The  want 
of  a  proper  physical  education  is  inflicting  manifold 
evils  and  dangers,  feeble  constitutions  and  prema¬ 
ture  decay  and  death,  both  upon  mothers  and  their 
offspring.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  what  the 
book  suggests.  Let  the  multitudes  of  sickly  children 
and  the  many  beautiful  young  mothers  now  sleeping 
in  their  graves  who,  with  proper  exercise  and  phy¬ 
sical  training,  might  now  have  been  alive  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  families,  teach  the  sad  and  affecting 
lesson.  We  commend  this  book  to  parents,  and  to 
all  the  educators  and  guardians  of  youth,  and  wish 
it  a  place  in  every  family  and  in  every  female  col¬ 
lege  and  seminary  in  the  land.  “  An  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure." — Old  say 
ing. 

Life  and  LriTEits  of  W ashinoton  Irving.  By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving.  Vol.  III.  Einbel- 

lislied  with  a  Bust,  by  Ball  Hughes.  New- 

York  :  G.  W,  Putnam,  441  Broadway.  1863. 

The  reading  public  will  welcome  this  new  volume 
of  the  Li/e  and  Leltera  of  the  man  whose  name 
stands  so  high  on  the  role  of  fame,  and  who  has 
dune  so  much  to  enrich  the  world  of  letters  and  the 
literature  of  his  age.  The  works  of  Mr.  Irving  al¬ 
ready  enrich  many  libraries,  boUi  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  but  every  such  library  will  need  the  addition 
of  these  life-letters,  which  were  written  in  so  man? 
different  peaces  and  positions  that  they  photograph 
the  real  excellences  of  the  man — more,  perhaps, 
than  bis  more  elaborate  writings.  It  is  enough  to 
announce  this  new  volume. 

A  Rich  Birth-dat  Present. — A  gentleman  of 
New- Haven,  of  large  views  and  generous  deeds,  re¬ 
cently  ordered  a  complete  set  of  the  Eclectic  Alaga- 
tine,  richly  bound,  in  fifty-eight  volumes,  or  sixty 
volumes  at  the  end  of  1863,  as  a  birth-day  present 
for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  B.,  a  resident  of  C.,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  West,  in  a  charming 
mansion  upon  a  street  of  rare  attracUuns  such  as  few 
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cities  possess,  in  this  land  or  any  other.  This  birth 
day  present,  already  gone  to  its  destination,  is  so 
rich  in  the  treasures  of  literature  and  art,  and  so 
appropriate  to  the  design  intended,  and  so  gratify¬ 
ing  to  tliose  concerned,  that  we  can  nut  restrain 
this  brief  allusion  to  the  generous  deed. 

Enoland’s  Ibom-Plated  Ships. — An  Admirality 
return  just  issued  gives  a  list  of  armor-clad  ships 
just  built  or  building  in  England.  It  comprises  the 
Warrior  and  Hlack  I’rinee,  of  40  guns  and  6109  tons 
each ;  the  Caledonia,  Ocean,  Prince  Consort,  and 
Royal  Oak,  all  of  35  guns  and  above 4000  tons;  the 
Hector,  of  32  guns,  and  4089  tons ;  the  Defence  and 
Resistance,  each  of  16  guns  and  above  3700  tons. 
These  are  all  launched;  so  also  arc  the  floating 
batteries  Erebus,  Terror,  Thunderbolt,  Etna,  Glat 
ton.  Thunder,  and  Trusty.  There  are  twelve  ships 
building — the  Minotaur,  of  37  guns  and  6621  tons; 
the  Achilles,  of  30  guns  and  6079  tors;  the  Vali¬ 
ant,  of  32  guns  and  4063  tons;  the  Prince  Albert 
of  6  guns  2529  tons  ;  the  Royal  Alfred  of  .35  guns  and 
4045  tons;  the  Zealous,  of  16  guns  and  3715  tons; 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  of  5  guns  and  3963  tons ;  the 
Research,  of  4  guns  and  1253  tons  ;  and  the  Enter¬ 
prise,  of  4  guns  and  990  tons — all  to  be  launched 
this  year  ;  also  the  Agincourt,  of  37  guns  and  6621 
tons  ;  the  Northumberland,  ditto ;  and  the  Favorite, 
of  8  guns  and  2186  tons,  to  be  launched  next  year. 
The  Prince  Albert,  Royal  Sovereign,  Favorite,  Re¬ 
search,  and  Entcrpiise,  are  built  with  turrets. 

Tiik  Sacred  Piof.ox. — In  Russia  also,  the  pigeon, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  hchl  sacred,  and 
l  ever  destroyed.  At  St.  Petersburgh  a  scene  is 
thus  drawn:  “  It  was  a  beautiful  evening:  the  Neva 
wu.s  in  great  repose,  and  reflected  back  the  bridges 
and  buildings  which  rest  upon  its  banks ;  far  away 
in  the  gray  sky,  a  golden  ball  of  great  brilliancy 
seemed  suspended  over  a  ray  of  gold,  pointed  at 
top,  widening  as  it  descended,  till  its  base  was  lost 
behind  the  buildings  in  the  foreground.  The  effect 
was  strikingly  beautiful,  if  not  deceptive ;  for  it  was 
not  till  we  inquired  of  some  friends  who  were  dining 
with  us  what  it  was,  that  we  discovered  that  it  was 
the  gold-covered  spire  of  the  garri.son  church,  which 
is  of  great  hight,  and  perhaps  the  most  delicately 
tapered  spire  wc  had  ever  seen ;  the  trumpet-sound¬ 
ing  angel,  which  rests  so  gracefully  with  one  foot 
planted  on  the  ball,  did  not  catch  the  sun,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  shade,  assisted  to  deceive  us ;  half  an 
hour  later  the  sun  had  moved  west,  and  the  effect 
had  passed  away.” 

The  Great  Monolith  at  St.  Petersbuboh. — The 
Alexander  column,  the  most  remarkable  monolith 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  is  composed  of  Wiborg  granite, 
or  rapakivi,  like  the  columns  of  the  Izck  Church, 
and  was  originally  one  hundred  and  two  feet  in 
length ;  it  was  subsequently  reduced  to  eighty-four 
feet  in  length  by  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  stands 
upon  a  massive  granite  block  or  pedestal,  almost 
cubical  in  form,  and  twenty -five  feet  in  hight. 
The  recent  failure  of  our  own  attempts  in  England 
to  discover  a  large  monolith,  to  erect  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  late  Prince  Consort's  virtues  gives  ad¬ 
ditional  interest  to  these  Russian  monoliths.  The 
Russians  appear  to  be  the  only  people  in  modem 
times  capable  of  imitoting,  in  this  respect,  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians ;  and  they  owe  their  superiority  to 
a  sunilar  accidental  natural  advantage,  namely,  the 


possession  of  the  monolithic  quarry  of  rapakivi,  at 
Wiborg,  in  Finland.  The  magnificent  Alexander 
monolith  is  surmounted  by  an  angel,  typifying  reli¬ 
gion,  carrying  an  enormous  cross,  making  the  total 
hight  of  the  monument  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

An  American  Substiictb  fob  Tea. — An  excel' 
lent  substitute  for  tea  grows  in  large  quantities  in 
Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  said  to  resemble 
Chinese  tea  so  much  that  merchants  buy  it  to  mix 
with  the  genuine.  In  Clinton  county,  Pennsylvania, 
the  genuine  article  is  claimed  to  grow  in  abundance 
and  the  citizens  thereabout  are  jubilant  at  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  becoming  independent  of  the  “  pig-tails.” 
One  gentleman,  who  owns  a  farm  on  which  the 
herb  is  indigenous,  says  that  his  attention  was  first 
called  to  it  by  a  native  Chinese,  who  declared  it  to 
be  the  genuine  China  tea-plant.  The  gentleman 
uses  it  on  his  table,  and  no  one  suspects  it  as  not 
being  the  imported  article. 

Lord  Clive's  Descendants  in  a  Law-Scit. — A 
enrious  case  has  just  t>een  decided  in  England  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  Lord  Clive  estab¬ 
lished  a  charitable  fund,  which  has  since  borne 
his  name  ;  but  the  deed  by  which  he  made  a  large 
grant  for  this  purpose  provided  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  East  India  Company  ceasing  to  employ 
ships  for  their  commerce,  and  a  military  force  in 
the  East  Indirs,  the  monev  should  revert  to  his 
estate,  subject  only  to  existing  pensions.  The 
Company  has  now  neither  ships  nor  soldiers,  and 
Sir  J.  H.  Walsh,  as  the  representative  of  Lord 
Clive,  claimed  the  fund,  which  represents  a  large 
snm.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  opposed 
this  claim,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  disallow¬ 
ed  it.  But  the  decision  of  the  court  below  has 
been  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  J. 
Walsh  inherits  the  fund,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
pension  granted  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1858. 

The  Last  or  a  Regicide  Family. — The  Boston 
Transcrij/l  says  that  Mr.  Wm.  Goff,  who  died  in 
that  city  a  few  days  since,  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  fdmous  William  ”  Goffe,”  one  of  the  judges 
who  sentenced  Charles  1.  to  death.  The  regicide, 
with  General  Whalley,  arrived  at  Boston  in  July, 
1660,  and  the  late  Mr.  Goff  often  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  was  the  last  male  descendant  of 
the  noted  ancestor  whose  name  he  bore. 

The  National  Canax  Convention. — In  this  Con- 
veniion  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted : 

”  Tlie  loyal  States  assembled  in  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  desirous  of  cementing  closer 
the  Union,  for  perpetuating  our  nationality  for 
ever,  of  providing  for  the  common  defence  and 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  onr  whole  coun¬ 
try,  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

“  First — That  we  regard  the  construction  and 
enlargement  of  the  canals  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic,  with  canals  duly  connecting  the 
lakes,  as  of  great  military  and  commercial  import¬ 
ance.  We  believe  such  enlargement  or  construc¬ 
tion,  with  dimensions  sufficient  to  pass  gunboats 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  and  from  the  Great  Lakes,  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  means  of 
protecting  the  Northern  frontier,  and  at  the  same 
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time  will  promote  the  rapid  development  of  the 
onion  of  our  whole  country. 

“  Second — That  these  works  are  demanded  alike 
by  military  prudence,  political  wisdom,  and  the 
necessities  of  commerce.  Such  works  will  be  not 
only  national  but  continental,  and  their  accom¬ 
plishment  is  required  by  every  principle  of  sound 
political  economy. 

“  Tliird — That  snch  national  highway  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  as  far  as  practicable, 
should  be  free  without  tolls  or  restrictions,  and  we 
should  deprecate  the  placing  of  this  great  thorough¬ 
fare  in  the  hands  of  any  private  corporation  or 
State.  The  work  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
national  credit,  and  as  soon  as  the  cost  is  reim¬ 
bursed  to  the  National  Treasury  should  be  free  as 
the  lakes  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.” 

ROLL  OF  THE  YEARS. 

Tdk  years  roll  on,  the  years  roll  on ; 

The  shadows  now  stretch  o’er  the  lawn 
Whereon  the  sunlight  fell  at  morn — 

The  morn  of  the  mortal  life ; 

And  dusky  hours  to  me  have  come. 

Life’s  landscape  now  looks  drear  and  dumb. 
And  quenched  the  light,  and  ceased  Uie  hum. 
With  which  my  way  was  rife. 

I  now  look  backward  on  the  path. 

Whereon  Fve  walked  ’mid  wrong  and  wrath; 
1  look  and  see  how  much  it  hath 
Of  bitterness  to  tell ; 

But  life’s  hard  lesson  must  be  learned ; 

By  goading  care  ia  wisdom  earned — 

Then  upward  let  the  eye  be  turned. 

And  ail  life’s  scenes  are  well  1 

On  roll  the  years,  the  swift,  stiU  years; 

And  as  they  pau  how  feeling  sears — 

How  drieth  up  the  fount  of  tears — 

Emotion’s  hres  grow  dim  ; 

Tills  pulse  of  life  not  long  esn  last. 

And  as  the  years  go  hurrying  past, 

The  blooms  of  life  are  earthward  cast, 

And  withered  heart  and  limb. 

’The  years,  the  years  sublimely  roll, 

Unfurling  like  a  lettered  scroll  I 
Look  on,  and  garner  in  thy  soul 
The  treasures  of  their  lore ; 

It  is  God’s  writing  there  we  see ! 

Oh  I  read  with  deep  intensity  ! 

Its  truth  shall  with  thy  spirit  be 
When  years  shall  roll  no  mure. 

BaaiM  WoBK. — No  man  after  middle  age,  if  be 
bopee  to  keep  his  mind  clear,  should  think  of  work¬ 
ing  bis  brain  after  dinner,  a  season  which  should 
be  given  up  to  enjoyment  The  immediate  result 
of  post  prand'.al  labor  is  always  inferior  to  that 
pniduced  by  the  vigorous  brain  of  the  morning. 
When  mental  labor  has  become  a  habit,  however, 
we  know  how  weak  are  words  of  warning  to  make 
a  sufferer  desist;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  an¬ 
swer  mide  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his  physicians, 
who  in  hia  last  illness  foresaw  that  his  mind  would 
break  down  unless  be  desisted  from  brain  work  : 
*'  As  for  bidding  me  not  to  work,”  said  he,  sadly, 
”  Molly  might  as  well  put  the  kettle  on  the  tire, 
and  then  say,  ’Now  don’t  boiL’  ”  It  must  nut  be 
supposed,  however,  that  we  wish  to  deprecate  even 
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severe  mental  labor ;  on  the  contrary,  a  well-or¬ 
ganized  brain  demands  exercise,  and  like  the 
blacksmith’s  arms,  flourishes  on  it.  We  believe 
thst  pleasurshla  brain-work  can  be  carried  on  to 
an  almost  limitless  extent  without  injury.  A  poet 
in  the  full  swing  of  his  fancy,  a  philosi'pber  work* 
ing  out  some  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  bumanity, 
refreshes  rather  than  weakens  bis  brain.  It  will 
be  found  thst  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  gained  high  honors  in  our  universitus  have 
also  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in  after  life. 
It  is  the  hard,  thankless  task-work  which  tears  and 
frets  the  fine  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is 
the  strain  and  anxiety  which  accompanies  the 
working  out  of  great  monetary  transactions  which 
produces  that  silent  and  terrible  ratnollu»cinerU 
which  gradually  saps  the  mind  of  the  strong  man, 
and  reduces  him  to  the  condition  of  an  imbecile. — 
Comhill  Magazine. 

Tax  usual  Monster  Concert  on  the  Coniinnii  will 
be  among  the  features  of  the  Boston  Fuinili  of 
July  celebration,  and  the  Eleventh  Battery  will  fire 
their  cannon  for  the  bass  drum,  an  experiment 
which  has  been  succesafully  accomplished  on  one 
or  two  previous  occasions. 

W’l  have  seen  it  announced  that  saw-dust  satu¬ 
rated  with  coal -oil  and  spread  under  plum-trees, 
will  destroy  the  curculio.  The  oil  and  even  the 
gas  and  vapor  of  this  oil,  ia  deadly  to  most  insects, 
and  the  measure-worm,  doubtless,  can  be  exter¬ 
minated  by  ita  agency. 

Bishop  Colexso  Fobmallt  AaRAioNxn.  — The 
long  and  formal  controversy  created  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Bishop  Colenso’s  work  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  has  rulminated  in  the  official  action  of  the 
Episcopal  Convocation  in  London.  A  report,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  committee  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred, 
has  been  laid  before  the  Upper  House,  and  it  is  a 
sliarp  document,  sparing  neither  the  BUhop  of 
Natal  nor  hU  book. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  raid,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  duty  of  their  lordships  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  it  would  not  be  denied  that  the  productions 
of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  had  brought  an  almost  un- 
|>aralleled  trial  u{>on  the  Church  of  England,  and 
argued  that  there  would  be  great  danger  in  the 
silence  of  the  bishops. 

The  subject  was  then  dropped  for  the  time,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  seriously 
alarmed  the  British  prelates,  who  scold  him  in¬ 
stead  of  making  a  formal  refutation  of  hit  argu¬ 
ments. 

Think  BaruKS  tou  Spkak. — Many  a  harsh,  un¬ 
kind,  and  unjust  remark  would  have  bi^n  left  unsaid 
had  the  speaker  listened  but  for  a  single  instant  to 
the  voice  of  reason.  Ties  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  long  years  have,  in  one  moment,  been  sundered 
— the  warmest  friendships  have  been  broken — fami¬ 
lies  have  been  separated  and  mattered — hearts  have 
been  crushed,  and  hopes  destroyed,  ere  now,  by  one 
thoughtless  ezjiression. 

“Alai  t  how  sliaht  a  came  may  movs 
Disaeotion  between  bearu  that  love  P 

A  sudden  outburst  cf  passion— one  glance  of  a  flash¬ 
ing  eye— one  little  word— and,  lo !  the  sunshine  and 
happiness  of  a  moment  before  is  changed  to  gloomy 
anger  and  moody  discontent. 
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THE  BATTLE. 

BT  EUTH  N.  CBOUWELL. 

We  find  the  following  spirit-stirring  lines  in  the 
Pont,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  of  this  city, 
which  indicate  much  of  the  true  poetic  ring : 

The  battle  was  over,  we  had  won  it,  they  said ; 

I  heard  the  brief  tale  of  the  heroes  who  led, 

Of  the  hosts  who  went  in,  of  the  few  that  came  out. 
Of  the  charge  fur  the  Union— the  carnage  and  rout. 
God  pity  the  hearts  that  arc  cleft  to  the  core 
For  the  heroes  who  fell  on  Potomac’s  blue  shore. 

Alone  hy  my  casement,  at  the  dead  of  the  night. 
Like  a  I>a8t  from  the  battle  comes  news  of  the  fight ; 
I  heard  not  the  shriek  of  the  death-dooming  gun, 

I  saw  not  the  sabres  that  Hashed  in  the  sun  ; 

No  tumult  of  glory  lit  up  the  dark  plain 
Whose  furrows  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Oh  !  deaf  was  my  car  to  the  whoop  and  the  roar. 
And  blind  was  my  eye  to  the  trappings  of  war ; 

I  saw  not  the  charger,  decked  out  in  his  pride. 

For  the  pale  horse  of  death  that  stalked  by  his  side ; 
Oh  I  po-ans  of  joy,  hosanna  and  prayer, 

Ye  were  lust  in  the  dirges  that  burdened  the  air. 

Ay,  naught  but  the  wail  from  mountain  and  strand. 
That  arose  to  the  skies  from  the  heart  of  the  land : 
0  Columbia !  my  country,  proud  land  of  my  birth, 

I  have  need  to  remember  tliy  mission  on  earth ; 

I  have  need  to  remember,  heart  weary  and  torn. 
The  Hag  that  our  fathers  unfurled  to  the  mom. 

May  the  sheen  of  thy  rifles  die  out  in  the  glade. 
With  brother  no  longer  ’gainst  brother  arrayed ; 
May  the  swords  of  the  cliildren  be  sheathed  to  the 
hilt 

On  the  plain  where  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was 
»Iiilt ; 

May  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  bright  gleaming  of 
heaven. 

Float  over  the  hearts  that  no  longer  are  riven.^ 

Thou  art  traveling  to-day,  in  anguish  and  woe — 
The  breast  that  should  shield  is  the  breast  of  thy  foe , 
While  I  gaze  on  thy  hills,  where  nauglit  should  be 
seen  ^ 

But  the  low  waving  lines  of  they  emerald  green, 
1  have  need  to  remember,  all  memories  above. 

That  the  God  whom  we  worship  chastiseth  in  love. 

•' Pr.»;st!«CE  or  Misd. — Molicre,  the  “Father  of 
French  Comedy,”  being  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
left  Puri.s,  and  retired  to  his  villa  at  Autcuil,  to  pass 
a  short  time.  One  day,  Buileau,  accompanied  by 
Chapelle,  Lulli,  De  Junsac,  and  Nantouillet,  came 
to  visit  him.  Moliere  could  nut  join  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  illness,  but  he  gave  the  keys  of  tlic 
bouse  10  Chapelle,  and  begged  him  to  do  the  honors 
for  him.  Chapelle  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  in 
such  a  manner,  that  at  supper  not  one  of  them  was 
sober.  They  began  to  discu.-^  the  most  serious  mat¬ 
ters,  and  at  last,  having  impiously  decided  that  the 
greatest  good  was  never  to  liave  been  born,  and  the 
next  to  die  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  they  re¬ 
solved,  shocking  as  the  proposition  may  sound,  to 
go  in  a  body  and  drown  themselves  in  the  Seine, 
in  the  meanwhile,  Moliere,  who  had  retired  to  his 
chamber,  was  informed  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and. 


invalid  as  he  was,  he  hastened  to  join  the  mad  party. 
Seeing  how  far  gone  the  all  were,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  reason  them  out  of  their  determination,  but  de¬ 
manded  what  he  had  done  that  they  should  think  of 
destroying  themselves  without  him. 

“  He  is  right,"  cried  Chapelle,  “we  have  been  un¬ 
just  towards  him ;  he  shall  be  drowned  with  us.” 

“  One  moment,  if  you  please,  though,"  observed 
the  dramatist.  “  This  is  the  last  act  of  our  lives, 
and  not  to  be  undertaken  rashly;  if  we  drown  our¬ 
selves  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  people  will  say  we 
are  drunk,  and  we  shall  lose  all  merit.  Let  us  wait 
until  the  morning ;  and  then,  in  broad  daylight  and 
upon  empty  stomachs,  we  will  throw  ourselves  in  the 
river  in  the  face  of  our  fellow  creatures." 

This  was,  after  some  demur,  approved  of,  and  the 
next  morning,  bad  as  the  world  was  allowed  to  be, 
no  one  thought  it  bad  enough  to  quit  it. 

Sir  Thomas  More  also  displayed  great  presence 
of  mind.  “  It  happened  one  day,”  says  Aubry 
“  that  a  Mad  Tom  of  Bedlam  came  up  to  Sir  Thomas, 
as  he  was  contemplating,  according  to  his  custom, 
on  the  leads  of  the  gate-house  of  his  palace  at  Chel¬ 
sea,  and  had  a  mind  to  have  thrown  him  from  the 
battlements,  crying,  ‘Leap,  Tom,  leap!’  The  t  han- 
cellor  was  in  his  gown,  and,  besides,  ancient  and 
unable  (o  struggle  with  such  a  strong  fellow.  My 
lord  had  a  little  dog  with  him.  ‘  Now,’  said  he,  ‘  let 
us  first  throw  the  dog  down,  and  see  what  sport  that 
will  be.’  So  the  dog  was  thrown  over.  ‘  Is  not  this 
fine  sport,’  said  his  lordship  ;  *  let  us  fetch  him  up 
and  try  it  again.’  As  the  madman  was  going  down 
my  lo^  fastened  the  door  and  called  for  help. 

With  this  may  bo  coupled  the  anecdote  of  the 
physician  who,  when  the  patients  of  a  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum  found  him  on  top  of  the  building,  and  propo.-cd 
as  good  sport  to  make  him  jump  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  saved  his  life  by  rec'ommending  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  idea,  that  they  should  walk  down  stairs 
with  him,  and  see  him  jump  from  the  bottom  of  the 
building  to  the  top. 

A  Large  Vat. — There  has  lately  been  finished, 
at  the  vinegar  works  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Evans  &  Co., 
in  Worcester,  a  monster  vat,  which  stands  on  a  two- 
feet  dwarf  wall  of  nine  bricks  in  thickness;  its 
hight  is  20  feet ;  it  is  102  feet  in  circumference, 
23  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  its  construction  825 
staves  of  Dantzic  deal,  each  three  inches  thick,  have 
been  used.  The  staves  are  bound  by  twenty-three 
hoops  of  Staffordshire  iron,  3-1’  inches  wide  and 
thn<c  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  vat 
will  hold  114,643  gallons,  or  3184^  barrels.  The 
largest  known  vat  next  to  this  is  said  to  be  at  the 
porter  brewery  of  Messrs.  Guinness,  at  Dublin, 
which  holds  about  80,000  gallons,  so  that  the  Wor¬ 
cester  vat  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of  S5,(i00  gallons 
’The  total  weight  of  this  mammoth,  when  full,  is  670 
tons.  If  circular  tables  were  placed  inside  it  while 
empty,  one  hundred  persons  might  ceuvenicntly 
dine  round  them,  a  tolerably  numerous  school  might 
as^mble  to  tea  within  its  walls.  Standing  near  to 
it  are  two  other  vats,  holding  upwards  of  80,000 
gallons  each ;  and  there  are  others  of  70,000,  60,000, 
and  so  on  down  to  1700,  and  making  altogether 
seventy-six.  These  monster  vats  have  been  built 
by  Mr.  James  Oxley,  of  Frome,  Somerset. 

Heinrich  Yon  Hess.— German  religious  art  has 
sustained  a  severe  shock  by  the  death  of  Heinrich 
Yon  Hess,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five ;  and  Munich  has  lost  in  him  the  painter 
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with  whom  its  artistic  fame  is  almost  inseparably 
connected.  Next  to  the  architectural  attractions  of 
the  town,  which  are  only  the  first  as  they  are  the 
first  seen,  the  churches  built  by  King  T.udwig  arouse 
the  trareler's  interest;  and  to  Henry  Von  Hess  the 
decoration  of  these  churches  is  chiefly  due.  The 
frescoes  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  and  the 
Court  Chapel,  as  well  as  the  painted  windows  of  the 
church  in  the  Au,  are  mostly  from  his  hand  ;  and 
in  naming  these  the  most  characteristic,  as  the  most 
valuable,  of  tlieir  kind  have  been  recorded.  Pro¬ 
bably  no  Englishman  has  visited  Munich  without 
carrying  away  a  grateful  recollection  of  that  fresco 
in  the  Boniface  church,  in  which  the  departure  of 
the  Saint  from  Netley  Abbey  is  presented  ;  and  this 
picture,  as  well  as  ot^rs  of  tlie  series,  has  been  dif 
fused  over  all  England  by  means  of  engravings. 
Hess  was  bom  in  Itusseldorf,  in  1798,  and  came  of 
an  artistic  family.  King  Ludwig  made  him  Director 
of  the  Painted  Glass  Manufactory. — Athenaum. 

Origin  of  IlAsn-SnAKiNa. — The  Romans  had  a 
goddess  whose  name  was  Fides  or  Fidelity — a  god¬ 
dess  of  “  faith  and  honesty,’’  to  whom  Niima  was  the 
first  to  pay  divine  honors,  tier  only  dress  was  a 
white  rail,  expressive  of  frankness,  candor  and  mod 
esty  ;  and  her  symbol  was  two  right  hands  joined : 
or  sometimes  two  fem.alc  figures  holding  each  other 
by  the  right  hands,  whence  in  all  agreements  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  nsiuil  for  the  (tarties  to 
take  each  other  by  the  riglit  hand,  as  a  token  of 
their  intention  to  adhere  to  the  compact ;  and  this 
custom  is  in  more  general  use  even  among  ourselves, 
at  the  present  day,  than  would  at  first  thought  be 
realized. 

Booeszllzrs  and  Authors. — The  following  an¬ 
ecdote  is  related  of  the  late  di.ttinguishcd  writer, 
Balzac :  A  bookseller  who  had  heard  of  Balzac  as  a 
young  writer  of  great  promise  resolved  to  offer  him 
3000  francs  for  a  novel,  but  on  being  told  that  he 
lived  in  an  obscure  street  in  the  old  part  of  Paris, 
he  observed  that  he  must  be  a  plebeian,  and  that  he 
would  ofifer  him  but  2000  francs.  On  arriving  at  tlie 
housie  he  was  told  that  Balzac  lived  on  the  fourth 
floor.  “  Oh  !  in  that  ca»e,"  said  the  bookseller,  “  I 
will  oflTcr  him  but  1500  francs.”  But  when  he  en¬ 
tered  a  poorly-furnished  room,  and  saw  a  young 
man  steeping  a  penny  roll  in  a  glass  of  water,  he 
ofiTcred  but  300  francs,  and  for  this  sum  received  the 
manuscript  of  what  was  afterwards  considered  a  chef- 
d’oeuvre — the  Derniire  Fee. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  has  re¬ 
ceived,  during  the  past  year,  with  the  balance  from 
the  year  before,  $72,508.  It  is  proposed  to  spend 
$95,000  on  its  new  building.  The  late  Dr.  R.  D. 
Green  contributed  a  library  valued  at  $30,000. 

There  arc  in  the  cotton  factories  of  the  Northern 
States  4,745,750  spindles.  Of  the-e,  3,252,000  were 
stopped  June  Is^  1862;  and  1,493,750  were  in 
operation.  In  the  following  month,  the  number  of 
spindles  in  operation  was  reduced  to  1,200,000 — 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  in  the  last-named  month  was 
only  426  bales,  of  450  pounds  each  per  day,  against 
a  total  capacity  of  2666  such  bales  per  day. 

Gloom  mot  Intended. — If  the  world  were  intended 
for  a  house  of  mourning,  every  flower  would  be 
painted  black  ;  every  bird  would  be  a  crow  or  black- 
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bird ;  the  ocean  would  be  one  vast  ink-pot — a  black 
vail  would  be  drawn  over  the  face  of  heaven,  and  an 
everlasting  string  of  crape  hung  around  the  borders 
of  creation. 

Solvent  for  Sile.  —  M.  Persoz  describes  in 
Comptes  Rendu*  his  process  for  dissolving  silk.  He 
uses  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
which  Itas  been  boiled  with  an  excess  of  the  oxide  of 
that  metal  until  it  docs  not  discolor  litmus.  By 
means  of  Professor  Grah.am’s  dialyser,  the  silk  can 
be  separated  from  the  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  form 
of  a  colorless,  inodorous  solution,  which  gives  on 
evaporation,  a  green-colored,  brittle  varnish.  The 
chloride  of  zinc  offers  the  means  of  separating  tho 
silk  from  mixed  fabrics. 

Black  Raim  in  Socth-America. — (From  tho  Mev 
curio  of  Valparaiso,  December  17th,  1862.) — A 
strange  phenomenon  has  been  seen  in  one  of  the 
Argentine  Provinces.  Tlie  Comereio  del  Parana 
describes  it  as  follows :  ”  On  the  12th  inst.,  (Decem¬ 
ber,)  about  seven  a.m.,  it  became  so  dark  that  in 
many  houses  in  this  city  (San  Juan)  lamps  had  to  be 
lighted ;  it  soon  began  very  slowly  to  clear  up,  but 
the  day  remained  cloudy  till  about  two  p.m.,  accom¬ 
panied  by  strong  gusts  of  wind.  During  the  night 
it  rained  black  water.  Some  tubs  that  had  remained 
out  of  doors  were  found  next  morning  filled  with 
muddy  and  very  dirty  water.”  A  letter  we  have 
before  us,  says:  Since  the  seventh  of  December  it 
had  been  raining  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  On 
the  twelfih,  tubs  were  found  in  the  morning  filled 
with  black  water,  remainings  of  the  rain  we  had  last 
night.  There  arc  persons  who  assert  that  it  has 
rained  until  eight  this  morning,  and  that  the  same 
rain  stained  the  clothes  that  happened  to  have  been 
lell  out  of  doors  to  dry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  on 
the  twelfth  of  December,  1862,  it  rained  black  voter. 
The  people  of  the  district  were  very  much  alarmed, 
and  the  female  portion  began  to  pray  fervently.” 

Force  OF  Waves. — Cosmos,  speaking  of  the  Janu¬ 
ary  storms,  praises  the  admirable  system  of  warning 
organized  in  England  by  Admiral  Fitzroy,  and  then 
proceeds  to  mention  some  instances  of  the  force  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  waves  during  the  prevalence  of  the  un¬ 
usual  w  ind.  Blocks  of  stone  weighing  thirteen  tons 
were  hurled  to  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  feet, 
and  bloclu  of  three  tons  to  more  than  one  hundred 
yards.  The  outer  harlmr  of  Fecamp  was  destroyed, 
and  the  mo-ss  of  earth  torn  from  the  north  side  of 
Cape  la  11  eve  was  estimated  at  more  than  300,000 
square  yards. 

Spots  on  the  Sun. — During  the  past  quarter  the 
sun  has  been  very  rich  in  spots,  and  many  groups 
along  the  equator  were  seen  at  the  beginning  of 
March.  A  spot,  seen  on  March  Ist,  to  the  western 
side  of  the  sun,  appeared  of  a  spiral  form  ;  but  two 
days  later  it  did  not  seem  to  have  shifted  its  direc¬ 
tion,  although  it  wa.s  considerably  broken  up  and  a 
quantity  of  luminous  matter  was  mixed  up  with  the 
penumbra  and  nucleus.  Mr.  Hewlett  questions  tho 
existence  of  the  notch  on  the  sun,  photogra])heil  by 
Mr.  Titterton  (of  Ely)  on  the  morning  of  August 
4th,  which  was  doubtless  seen  by  many  at  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  He  observed  the  sun  three  times  on  that 
occasion,  and  could  still  distinctly  see  its  margin. 
It  would  seem  that  the  eye  en  such  occasions  is  more 
sensible  than  the  collodion,  Mr.  Hewlett  being  able 
throughout  the  day  to  perceive  a  brilliant  streak  of 
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photosphere  between  the  spot  and  sun’s  limb,  whilst  I 
the  photograph  makes  the  spot  and  sky  run  together,  | 
thus  producing  the  notch.  A  similar  occurrence  : 
took  place  on  October  Ist,  the  photograph  showing  j 
a  notch,  and  the  telescope  none.  I 


AiniiMi'M. — This  metal  has  risen  suddenly  to  a 
position  of  great  importance.  Although  isolated  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Dary,  and  obtained  in  globules  by 
Wohler  in  1846,  it  was  not  prepared  In  any  quan¬ 
tity,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  Deville’s 
ImproTcmenta  led  to  its  being  produced  in  con.sid- 
erablo  masses.  Messrs.  Bell,  of  Newcastle  on-Tyne, 
now  manufactures  it  largely  by  Derille’s  process, 
which  essentially  consists  in  the  decomposition  of 
dry  chloride  of  aluminium  by  means  of  sodium. 
The  metal  was  exhibited  by  this  firm,  and  by  Measrs. 
Morin  A  Co.,  of  Nanterre,  (Seine,)  at  the  late  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  under  the  form  of  bars,  wires, 
sheets,  tubes,  foil,  castings,  and  forgings.  It  has 
been  drawn  into  wire  by  M.  Garepou,  of  Paris,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
cheaper  than  silver  wire.  It  is  exceedingly  light, 
(its  specific  gravity  being  little  more  than  '2’6  ;)  thus, 
a  sextant  in  brass  will  weigh  8  lb.,  which,  if  made  of 
aluminium,  weiglis  only  1  lb.  9  oz.  Such  a  sextant, 
and  also  various  other  philosophical  instruments  of 
the  same  mvtcrial,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bell. 
Tliey  have  recently  produced  a  modification,  which 
they  term  “  whitened  aluminium,"  in  which  the  un¬ 
pleasant  rJnc-Iike  hue  of  the  metal  is  obviated. 
They  hare  also  formed  keys  of  aluminium,  alloyed 
with  two  per  cent  of  nickel,  to  increase  its  liardness. 
From  aluminium  wire  and  foil  the  lighter  weights 
used  for  chemical  purposes  may  be  advantageously 
made,  since,  occupying  something  like  seven  times 
the  space  of  those  of  platinum,  they  are  more  easily 
adju.sted  and  handled,  and  less  likely  to  be  lost. 
M.M.  Collett,  of  Paris,  have  constructed  a  chemical 
balance,  in  which  every  part,  down  to  the  milled 
head  by  which  the  beam  is  released,  is  made  of 
aluminium  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this 
metal  is  destined  to  be  more  useful  as  a  constituent 
of  alloys,  than  in  the  unalloyed  form. — Popular 
Science  Jieview. 
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Alumixii  ¥  BnoszE  is  a  beautiful  alloy  of  copper 
and  aluminium.  Various  articles  made  of  it  were 
shown  in  the  International  Exhibition;  they  at-  j 
tracted  much  attention,  especially  some  watch-cases 
made  by  Messrs.  Reid,  of  Newcastle,  which  so  close¬ 
ly  resembled  gold  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it 
by  experit-nced  persons.  Aluminium  bronze  is  made 
of  three  qualities — the  first  containing  10,  the  second  ; 
7^.  and  the  third  5  per  cent  of  aluminium,  the  rest 
being  copper.  These  verities  are  scarcely  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  gold,  except  by  their  specific  gravity, 
which  is  scarcely  half  that  of  the  precious  metal. 
They  tarnish  much  less  readily  than  any  metal  usu¬ 
ally  employed  for  astronomical  instruments,  namely, 
gun-metal,  brass,  silver,  cast-iron,  or  steelc.  In 
making  the  alloy  extremely  pure  copper  must  be 
used.  Tbe  best  is  that  deposited  by  electricity,  but  ' 
that  kind  is  very  expensive  ;  the  next  best  is  native  J 
copper  from  Lake  Superior. — P.  S.  Review. 

Walkijio  Fish. — An  observer  in  Province  Wel¬ 
lesley,  passing  along  during  a  shower  of  rain  over 
the  wide  randy  plain  which  bounds  the  sea  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Panaga,  witnessed  an  overland  mi 
gration  of  a  fish  much  resembling  the  tench,  calh  d 
Ikau  Puya,  from  a  chain  of  fresh  water  lagoons  lying 


immediately  within  the  sea  beach,  towards  the 
second  chain  of  lagoons  about  a  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant  inland.  The  fish  were  in  groups  of  from  three 
to  seven,  and  were  pursuing  their  way  in  a  direct 
line  towards  a  second  chain  of  lagoons  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  mile  an  hour.  When  disturbed,  they  turned 
round,  and  endeavored  to  make  their  way  back  to 
the  lagoon  they  had  left,  but  were  caught  by  the 
Malay  accompanying  the  observer.  Upwards  of 
twenty  were  taken  during  a  walk  of  half  a  mile. 
The  ground  these  fi.sh  were  traversing  was  Learly 
level,  and  only  scantily  clothed  with  grass  and 
creeping  salsolacious  plants,  which  oflTered  very 
slight  obstruction  to  their  progress. 

Is  Great  Britain  there  arc  336,000  persons  actu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  mining  operations,  exclusive  of  those 
in  quarries  of  all  kinds.  Of  these  250,(XK)  arc  coal 
miners.  Protwibly.not  more  than  three  hundred  of 
the  whole  number  are  receiving  any  such  course  of 
instruction  as  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  labors 
fur  which  they  are  destined. 

Borino  bt  Diahonds. — Some  time  since  it  was 
suggested  that  black  or  rough  diamonds  might  be 
employed  for  the  perforation  of  hard  rocks  This 
suggestion  has  been  put  into  practice  by  a  French 
engineer,  M.  Leschol.  Tlie  instrument  he  uses  is 
made  out  of  a  tube  furnished  with  a  circular  cutter  of 
rough  diamonds. 

CiRCCLATios  or  Modf.rs  LirERATURK.— According 
to  the  Bookseller,  the  leading  organ  of  the  publishing 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  the  press  of  this  (that)  country 
brought  forth,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  from 
the  commencement  of  December,  1861,  to  the  end 
of  November,  1862,  no  less  than  4828  new  books, 
including  reprints  and  new  editions.  Uf  this  num¬ 
ber — to  follow  the  classification  adopted  by  the 
Bookseller — 942  were  religious  woiks;  337  repre¬ 
sented  biography  and  history ;  637  belonged  to  poe¬ 
try  and  general  literature ;  925  were  works  of  fic¬ 
tion;  216  annuals  and  serials.  In  book  form:  61 
were  illustrative  of  art  and  architecture;  60  com¬ 
mercial  ;  278  pertaining  to  geography  and  travel ; 
283  law  and  parliamentary  pubheations;  129  inedi 
cal  and  surgical  works ;  243  oriental,  classical,  and 
philological  books;  191  works  on  grammar  and 
education;  81  naval,  military,  and  engineering  pub¬ 
lications  ;  157  books  on  politics  and  questions  uf  ti  e 
day;  104  works  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
field  sports;  and  148  books  devotee!  to  science  and 
natural  history,  (’onsequently,  religion  stand-i  at 
the  head  of  English  literature,  and  next  to  religion, 
fiction ;  while  commerce  is  placed  at  the  very  bot¬ 
tom.  The  conclusion  lies  near,  that  either  the  great 
Napoleon  has  said  something  extremely  stupid  in 
calling  ns  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  or  that  we  l.ave 
very  much  altered  since  the  days  of  the  great  Nr- 
poleon.  It  is  not  every  nation  in  the  world  that 
publishes  between  two  and  three  religious  works 
and  as  many  romances  per  day ;  not  to  speak  of 
poetry  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  new  volumes  per 
week,  with  an  extra  quantity  hidden  in  annuals  and 
serials,  in  crimson  cloth  and  gilt  edges. 

Lovk. — An  insignificant  word  is  Love ;  and  yet 
of  how  many  poems,  books,  stories,  tragedies,  and 
j  episodes  in  life  has  it  formed  the  subject?  The 
painter  at  his  ea-'cl  vainly  endeavoring  to  tran-fer 
I  the  semblance  of  the  beau'y  that  sits  before  him, 
looks  into  glittering  eyes,  and  bis  heart  is  on  fire 
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with  Love ;  the  poet,  stealthily  writes,  in  the  ardor 
of  the  conflagration  which  consumes  his  heart,  son¬ 
nets  to  his  lady  8  eyebrow ;  the  warrior,  tiiat  his 
lady-love  may  smile  upon  him  when  again  he  comes 
within  the  range  of  her  heUlery,  hesitates  not  to  face 
a  more  terrible  but  not  more  dangerous  one  in  its 
work  of  destruction ;  the  statesman  battles  in  the 
senate  hall  that  he  may  carry  the  triumphs  of  the 
victor  to  his  entrancer's  feet;  and  tlie  histori^p, 
when  in  the  course  of  his  relation  he  touches  the 
theme  of  themes,  how  his  pen  becomes  inspired  and 
how  roundly  glowing  are  his  sentences.  Love  is  a 
little  word,  but  it  expresses  the  controlling  central 
passion  of  life;  and  it  is,  perhnps,  well,  after  all, 
tliat  its  orthography  is  insignificant.  Were  it  of 
many  syllables,  few  maidens  could  be  brought  to 
pronounce  it ! 

The  Good  Old  Winters. — In  401  the  Black  Sea 
was  entirely  frozen  over.  In  763,  not  only  the 
Black  Sea,  but  the  Straits  of  Dardanelles,  were  frozen 
over ;  the  snow  in  some  places  rose  fifty  feet  high. 
In  822,  the  great  rivers  of  Europe — The  Danube, 
the  Elba,  etc.,  were  so  hard  frozen  as  to  bear  heavy 
wagons  for  a  month.  In  860,  the  Adriatic  was 
frozen.  In  991,  every  thing  was  frozen,  the  crops 
entirely  failed,  and  famine  and  pe.stilence  closed  the 
year.  In  1067,  most  of  the  travelers  in  Germany 
were  frozen  to  death  on  the  roads.  In  1 1 34,  the 
Po  was  frozen  from  Cremona  to  the  sea  ;  the  wine- 
sacks  were  burst,  and  the  trees  split,  by  the  action 
of  the  frost,  with  immense  noise.  In  1237,  the 
Danube  was  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  remained 
long  in  that  state.  In  1317,  the  crops  wholly  failed 
in  Germany ;  wheat,  which  some  years  before  sold 
in  England  at  6s.  the  quarter,  rose  to  £2.  In  1308, 
the  crops  failed  in  Scotland,  and  such  a  famine  en¬ 
sued  that  the  poor  were  reduced  to  feed  on  grass, 
and  inauy  perished  miserably  in  the  fields  The 
successive  winters  of  1422-8-4  were  uncommonly 
severe.  In  1 368,  the  wine  distributed  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  was  cut  with  hatchets.  In  1683  it  was  ex¬ 
cessively  cold.  Most  of  the  hollies  were  killed. 
Coaches  drove  along  the  Tliames,  the  ice  of  which 
was  eleven  inches  thick.  In  1709  occurred  the  cold 
winter ;  the  frost  penetrated  the  earth  three  yards 
into  the  ground.  In  1716,  booths  were  erect^  on 
the  Thames.  In  1744,  the  strongest  ale  in  England, 
exposed  to  the  air,  was  covered  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  with  ice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  In 
1809,  and  again  in  1812,  the  winters  wore  remark¬ 
ably  cold.  In  1814  there  was  a  fair  on  the  frozen 
Thames. 

A  New  Inventios. — The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Time$  says,  that  a  skillful  engineer  re¬ 
siding  in  Paris  has  invented  a  machine  by  which 
cotton  rags  of  every  description  may  be  rendered  fit 
for  spinning.  By  this  means  rags,  such  as  old 
sheets,  shirts,  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  worth  not  j 
more  than  20f.  the  2001b.  weight,  can  be  converted 
into  blue  or  red  cotton  equal  to  that  imported  from 
E<;ypt,  which,  though  inferior  to  American  cotton, 
brings  a  high  price  in  the  Ehtvrc  market.  It  is  ex¬ 
pect^  that  this  invention  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  cotton  -  spinners  throughout  France.  One 
manufacturer  of  padding  at  Orleans,  and  a  cotton- 
spinner  at  St  Denis,  have  already  tried  the  new  ma¬ 
chine,  and  have  found  it  to  succeed  perfectly. 
Otlicr  engineers  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  through  the 
power  of  madiinery,  European  manufactures  may, 


to  a  certain  extent,  become  independent  of  America. 
This  invention,  which  was  unknown  a  few  weeks 
since,  is  one  of  those  which  effect  a  revolution  in 
industry  and  increase  public  wealth  to  an  immense 
extent.  When  it  is  considered  how  many  millions 
are  expended  in  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton,  and  the 
short  time  the  manufactured  article  lasts,  any  ma 
chine  that  can  make  worn-out  cotton  cloth  available 
for  fresh  spinning,  must  render  great  service  to  the 
manufacturer, 

Retribctiox. — ^What  worse  punishment  could  be 
the  portion  of  any  human  being,  than  to  bear  about 
with  him  the  hourly  consciousness  of  having  repaid 
trust  with  treachery,  child-Iike  confidence  with  be¬ 
trayal,  and  of  having  worn  to  the  eyes  of  innocence 
a  life-mask,  even  though  they  be  closed  in  death  be¬ 
fore  the  dreadful  secret  be  discovered,  which  would 
have  extinguished  happiness,  and  poisoned  {)eace  for 
ever.  Of  tlie  many  who  have  and  will  suffer  to  the 
end  of  time  through  the  unprincipled,  none  may 
suffer  more  than  himself,  to  whom  thought  and  si¬ 
lence  are  so  intolerable,  that  oblivion  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  cost  of  present  risk  or  future  down¬ 
fall.  No  wronged  human  being,  how  great  soever  the 
weight  of  sorrow  and  injustice  he  l>ear8  almut  with 
him,  may,  after  all,  suffer  more  than  their  diabolical 
inflictors. 

A  Madrid  Cocrt  Ball. — Tlie  Madrid  journals  of 
the  loth  ult.  say  that  the  fancy-dreas  ball  given  by 
the  Duchess  of  Fenian  Nunes,  which  took  place  on 
the  previous  evening,  was  a  most  magnificent  affair. 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  pcTs  ms  of  the  highest 
rank  were  present.  Tlicir  Majesties  arrived  at  mid¬ 
night.  The  Queen  wore  the  costume  of  Queen  Es¬ 
ther,  and  looked  admirable  ;  the  King  had  the  ex¬ 
act  dress  of  Philippe  V.  The  Duchess  do  Mcdina- 
Celi  represented  Queen  Athalie  of  Racine.  Amongst 
the  other  costumes  were  a  great  numlH-r  of  the 
Courts  of  Louis  XIIL,  XIV.,  and  XV.  The  wife  of 
the  French  Ambassador  was  in  the  costume  of  the 
wife  of  Rubens ;  Mdlle.  Barrut  represented  a  Hun¬ 
garian  ;  Mdlle.  Otway,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Mdlle. 
Lagrange  wore  the  dress  of  Norma.  The  Count  do 
Fuen  Rubia  app'  ared  as  CromwelL 

Great  Rale  of  Shorthorns. — Babraham  achieved 
another  triumph  ou  Wednesday,  when  aliuut  half  the 
late  Mr.  Jones  Webb's  herd  of  sliorthoms  a'ere  sub¬ 
mitted  to  competition  by  Mr.  StaflTord  and  Mr  J.  C. 
Jones,  and  realized  upwards  of  £40<)U.  Several  of 
the  cows  made  eighty,  ninety,  and  one  hundred 
guinea.<<,  and  a  few  lots  even  more.  Tlie  keenest 
competition  of  all  wa'i  for  Drawing  room  R-  se,  a 
roan  heifer,  which  fetched  the  heavy  price  of  225 
guineas,  the  fortunate  owner  of  that  sum  being  .Vr. 
Clarke  Irving,  from  Australia.  The  bulls  scarcely 
did  so  well  perhaps  as  might  have  been  expected, 
coming  ratiier  late  in  the  day.  Among  those  that 
realized  high  prices,  we  may  notice  Beauty,  now  ten 
years  old,  lUO  guineas,  and  Red  Rose,  ItiO  guineas. 
The  part  of  the  herd  sold  comprised  sixty  two  cows 
and  twenty  bulls.  The  eighty-two  animals  brought 
£55  15s.  each,  or  a  sum  total  of  £4571  148.,  an 
amount  which  must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory. 
Many  of  the  animals  were  bought  for  Germany, 
France,  some  for  our  own  home  counties ;  several 
also  will  find  their  way  to  South  Australia,  and  other 
distant  colonies.  The  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the 
herd  is  fixed  for  June  24th,  when  no  doubt  aa 
equally  good  account  will  be  rendered. 


